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IBM 650 
MEETS INDIVIDUAL BANKING NEEDS 


Abbreviated or detailed statements, numerical 
or alphabetical account numbering, random or 
sequential posting—whatever approach you 
choose, IBM 650 Systems will meet your needs. 


With flexible IBM Systems, you get the tailor- 
made reports, account analyses and audit you 
must have to provide tighter management con- 
trol—even better customer service. 


For the full story of what IBM can do for Banks, 
call your local IBM representative, or write: 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, A58-d, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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For a better way to get fast Transit Service 


«TALK TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE MANHATTAN 


ice to Correspondents 


Full foreign services © Analyses of investment portfolios ©  Around-the-clock mail pick-up ¢ Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of security orders + Credit information Quick collection of items + Safekeeping of securities + | Many personal services 


HE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK ° HEAD OFFICE: 18 PINE STREET, NEW YORK ° Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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In This Issue 


States of the Union— 
As Their Governors See Them 


Governors’ replies to BANKING’s queries on the economic pictures in 
their own states are reported for you on p. 44. Here’s the business outlook 
as seen from state capitals, with a view of what long-term forces are at 
work in bringing about the states’ particular situations. 


Right in Your Own Back Yard 


Marketing and market research material are just about as close as that 
for the banker who wants it. Articles in BANKING and elsewhere, bulletins, 
pamphlets and useful bibliographies are all readily available to the 
banker who wants to use them, either in his library of BANKING or for 
the price of a postage stamp and a few cents more. See p. 36. 


If a Small Bank Isn't Researching Its Market... 


... perhaps it ought to be. Harry W. Ketchum’s outline (p. 38) shows 
that this is both a possible and an important undertaking for the small 
bank that wants to grow with a changing economy. How to go about it, 
and what both market and marketing research can do for you, are covered 
in question-and-answer form. 


If You Can't Go It Alone.... 


. and electronic automation is just too expensive for your bank, you 
may be able to participate in a cooperative arrangement with others. 
You can benefit from the short-cuts and time-saving afforded by automation 
by joining in a centralized set-up, if you can find one, that efficiently services 
a group of participating banks. Ideas, systems, problems and answers 
to some objections thereto, p. 58. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


We publish this month the first of a 
series of six articles aimed at guiding 
the bank that wants to learn more about 
its area’s market for bank services. This 
first article is entitled “Acres of Dia- 
monds” and appears on page 36. An- 
other, on market — and marketing — 
research, is an interview with Harry W. 
Ketchum and appears on page 38. Mr. 
Ketchum is director, Office of Distribu- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Common Stocks of Growing Companies 


for Investment in the Growing South 


HE importance in trust invest- 
[ment programs of common 

stocks of firms located in south- 
ern states was stressed by an invest- 
ments panel at the recent Southern 
Trust Conference in Atlanta. Panel 
members pointed to the continuous 
industrialization of the South and 
the increasing purchases of products 
and services in domestic and interna- 
tional markets as contributing to a 
sound future for such industries 
as paper, chemicals, food, electric 
power, petroleum products, and con- 
tainers. 

Panelists were in general agree- 
ment that stocks at current prices 
and for the short term should be 
considered selectively with ‘‘caution” 
and that growth industries with an 
“exotic future” do not compare fav- 
orably for the long term on a value- 
analysis basis with some more 
conserve.iive investments. However, 
panel members did not advise “de- 
fensive” investment policies under 
existing conditions. 


The Panel 


Leader of the panel was Henry 
Toland, vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, The Exchange National Bank, 
Tampa, Fla. Panel members, all of 
Atlanta, were: Frank E. Block, vice- 
president, The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank; Paul E. Manners, 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank; Norman S. Welch, vice-presi- 
dent, The Trust Company of Geor- 
gia; and Charles Wray, trust invest- 
ment officer, The Fulton National 
Bank. 

While individual panelists differed 
as to the percentage of equity in- 
vestments for specific trusts, depend- 
ing upon whether investments were 


4 


being made to produce income or 
benefits from long-term economic ex- 
pansion, an example of their agree- 
ment was in the discussion of stocks 
in electric power as a field for in- 
vestment. Most of the panelists men- 
tioned that recent increases in stock 
prices in such companies had tem- 
porarily slowed down purchases of 
their issues. However, they pointed 
out that the present use, the country 
over, of electric power by residential 
purchasers, totaling 3,000 kilowatt 
hours annually, will expand to about 
8,000 by the late 1960s. This provides 
a bright future for southern com- 
panies because of their geographical 
location. 

Other industrial categories with 
good prospects for moderate long 
range growth were petroleum prod- 
ucts and chemicals. Even though 


Henry Toland, vice-president and trust 
officer, The Exchange National Bank, 
Tampa, Fla., was leader of the invest- 
ment panel held at the Southern Trust 
Conference and reported here 


aluminum is overproduced and the 
industry’s overcapacity may remain 
a problem through 1959, several of 
the panelists mentioned its sound 
long-range future. 


Mr. Wray... 


Examples of the panel’s thinking 
are given by the following quotes: 

Mr. Wray said: ‘My first choice 
of promising growth industries at 
this time would be oil, electronic and 
electrical equipment, and electric 
power. My second choice would be 
office equipment, paper, and chen- 
icals. Considering present market 
conditions, in a trust investing prim- 
arily for income, and assuming one 
placed approximately 40% to 45% 
in equities, I believe the growth com- 
panies should comprise about 25% 
to 30% of the common equity ratio, 
in order for the trust to have some 
benefit from the long-term expansion 
phase of our economy. The other 
portion of the equity percentage 
could be represented by some in- 
dustries that have moderate growth, 
such as dairy products, containers, 
and packaged foods, in addition to 
the income industries such as tele 
phone and banks. 

“We do not hesitate to use over- 
the-counter securities in our port- 
folios where we feel that there is 
good marketability. We prefer listed 
stocks. However, we use banks for 
income, and these are unlisted secur- 
ities. 

“In our trust portfolios, we prefer 
national concerns; and due to the 
continuous industrialization of the 
South and increased use of products 
and services offered by the national 
concerns, we feel that we are pat- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Checks- 


In the construction industry 


checks are as vital as bulldozers. Currently, con- 
tractors pay out over $17-billion* yearly . .. most 
of it by check. The maximum safety and con- 
venience of payment is achieved by a check on THE WAVY LINES@® ARE 
La Monte Safety Paper. It is the safety paper ain cule niaca 
chosen by a majority of America’s leading banks. 


*Actual Income — $17,704,000,000 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Survey of Current Business, July 1957 
GEORGE LA MONTE & SON * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY | ) 


safety paper for checks 


June 1958 
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years\| 


June 1958 is the culmination of the 


first 100 years of banking by 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Company. 


This occasion affords the opportunity to 
express our sincere appreciation to all | 
the banks we have been privileged 
to serve during these many years. 
As we cross the threshold to the 
second 100 years we shall continue our 


traditional leadership and service. 


of banking 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


7 
NG June 1958 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


ticipating in the growth of the South 
We through our investments in such in- 


are pleased to announce that — 
American Gas and Electric Company 
has adopted a new corporate name 


Mr. Welch... 


Mr. Welch said: “Our attitude 
toward the stock market at current 
prices and for the short term is 
definitely one of caution. We believe 
the statistical position of the major- 
ity of stocks is rather extended, par- 
ticularly when consideration is given 
to current prices in relation to the 
anticipated lower earnings ahead. 
For many years, industries which we 
thought to have above-average pos- 
sibilities of increasing earnings and 
dividends were our favorite invest- 
ment media despite the character- 
istically low yields and high price- 
earnings ratios at which these stocks 
sold. Currently, however, earnings 
of this class of company are suffer- 
ing to an above-average extent; and 
we have reduced our purchases of 
these stocks considerably. 

“The group which is most popular 
with us at the moment is the petro- 
eum industry, since we believe the 
major companies are doing a good 
job in correcting the excessive in- 
ventory situation, and we think that 
supply and demand should be more 
closely in balance in a relatively 
short period. 

“Other growth industries which 
we favor at this time are chemical, 
electrical equipment, and office equip- 
ment, although stocks in the latter 
group have advanced so rapidly in 


American Electric Power Company, nc. 


For many years the business of 
American Gas and Electric System has been 
exclusively electric. The new name has been 

adopted to identify more accurately 
our business and our service. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC CAEP) POWER SYSTEM 


providing electric service to 1,350,000 customers 
in these seven states: Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 


Through these six operating companies: 


Appalachian Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
Kentucky Power Company 


Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 


How Zippo lighters help banks 
merchandise their services 


OnE OF the best ways to get and keep cus- 
tomers for the many services your bank 
has to offer is to present each new account 


with a personalized Zippo Lighter. 

The Zippo will be used 20—40 or more 
times a day—seven days a week. It’s a con- 
stant pleasant reminder to see your bank 
for every kind of banking need. 


Zippo Lighters make wonderful account 
openers. And, your thoughtfulness will be 
remembered for years because if a Zippo 
ever fails to work we'll fix it free! 

ZIPPO LIGHTERS are available in a 
wide range of designs and finishes. Our 
design department will be glad to help 
you individualize your bank’s special 
Zippo lighters. 


the past few days that we would 
hesitate to acquire them at current 
prices. We still regard the long-range 
prospects of the aluminum com- 
panies with considerable optimism 
and would be willing to use these 
stocks at slightly lower prices. 
“Assuming a more or less average 
trust account opened with cash to- 
day, we would recommend that 40% 
to 45% of the total be invested in 
common stocks, with the purchases 
to be made over a period which 
might range from six to nine months. 
We are not favorably disposed to- 
ward the defensive issues at this 


Zippo Manufacturing Company, 

Dept. B176, Bradford, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please furnish me with complete information on gift Zippo 
Lighters and your special design service. 


time because current prices appear 
to be somewhat out of line. 

“In the past, we have regarded 
the electric utility industry highly 
and have concentrated our purchases 
of these stocks in a group of south- 
eastern and southwestern companies, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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When you locate in AEP’s 


7-state industrial area 


—you get the continuing assistance of 
AEP’s community-planning 


After our specialists help you find a 
plant site, AEP continues to assist 
you... by working with local offi- 
cials to relate community planning 
with your plant operation and over- 
all company requirements. 

This is plant location assistance 
you won’t want to be without! For 
your new community must plan to 
receive your plant...to welcome 
and provide needed facilities for 
your employees and their families. 
Here, qualified American Electric 
Power Company representatives 
will be of real service in providing 
assistance in the highly specialized 


field of community development. 


AEP offers you a plant site that 
has all the location essentials prop- 
erly balanced for your needs. In 
helping you choose this one right 
location, the System’s area develop- 
ment specialists have much to work 
with: 2300 communities, every one 
overnight or closer to half the 
nation’s total market... in an area 
soon to beserved by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and new national highways 
...among the world’s richest in 
natural resources, with thousands of 
firms producing most any semiproc- 
ess item you’ll ever need. 


specialists 


And you’ll find that in these 
smaller towns (2200 have under 
4,000 population), living is pleasant, 
uncrowded . . . tax structures, favor- 
able... labor is skillful, willing, 
friendly and available. 


Choose from 2300 communities 
... In the territory served by the 
AEP System you'll find a plant site 
with these location requirements in 
proper balance for your needs: skilled 
labor, low-cost power, abundant 
resources, ideal living conditions, 
next-door suppliers and customers, 
excellent distribution facilities and 
favorable tax structures. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
{formerly American Gas and Electric Company) 30 Church St., N.Y. 8,N.Y. * COrtlandt 7-5920 


To get a more detailed description of the 
many industry advantages in the American 
Electric Power Company service area, write 
for the brochure “Power and Natural Re- 
sources.’’ This brochure contains a large-size 
map printed in 9 colors that shows actual 
locations of natural resources, waterways, 
tailroads, and communities in our 7-state 
area. Address your inquiry in confidence to 
Mr. Lee Davis, Vice President Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. H-06, 30 Church Street, New 
York 8, New York. 
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KENTUCKY 


TENNESSEE 


Operating companies of the System: 


Appalachian Power Company 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 


Kentucky Power Company 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
Ohio Power Company 


Wheeling Electric Company 
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You're on the right track 


cour 


FOR MEMBERS OF 


Christ 


DUE THIS WEE K 
ob: 


ag 


when you display 
the emblem of 


Christmas Club 
A Corporation 
A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club 
a Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 


Nearly one-half (46.6%) of all Christmas Club members are in bers are concentrated in the young family group 
the 25-44 age bracket—far in excess of the population ratio [|_|] Proportion of 


(28.5%) of this group. Proportion of Christmas Club 
These young Americans have growing families that require Age Bracket in Age Bracket in Age Grocket 


all your services. They need savings programs, loans, safe 

a : : Under 15 Years 
deposit boxes and financial advice. They are your best market 15-24 : 
today—and tomorrow! 25.34" 


Bring them through your doors with Christmas Club. A 35-44 ” 
staff member of Christmas Club a Corporation will gladly call 45-54 “ 
and tell you the complete siory. No obligation, of course. 55-64 “ 

Over65 “ 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Raw! 
tic 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS SAVINGS 


DUE T HIS Ww EE Kye BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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yy OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, London, Hamburg, Alexandria, Calcutta 
Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and 14 Representatives in Other Countries 


DOMESTIC OFFICES x¥ 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and 
Other Main Cities in Japan 


W AFFILIATE 


THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, los Angeles, Gardena 


vr SUBSIDIARY 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO. 
LTD. 


NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


HEAD OFFICE: 


vy NEW YORK AGENCY yy 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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as we believe that these areas possess 
above-average possibilities of expan- 
sion in population and industry which 
should directly benefit the companies 
involved.” 


Mr. Block... 


Mr. Block said: “At the moment, 
we are emphasizing the following in- 
dustries in accounts primarily seek- 
ing growth. 

“We like Aluminum Company of 
America as a participation in the 
aluminum industry, even though we 
are aware that the industry’s prob- 
lem of over-capacity will continue 
through 1959. At current depressed 
prices, we believe we can afford to 
live through a temporary period of 
depressed earnings and volatile mar- 
ket action in order to participate in 
what we believe to be a very fine 
long-range future. 

“We are buying both GE and 
Westinghouse, with emphasis on the 
former as a participation in the elec- 
trical industry, although they are 
certainly not priced at bargain levels. 

“We are holding off on purchases 
of IBM temporarily, but have bought 
a few shares of National Cash Reg- 
ister as participation in the office 
equipment industry. 

“At the moment, we favor Parke, 
Davis in the drug industry, because 
of its relatively low price-earnings 
ratio, with probably Pfizer as our 
second choice. 

“We continue to favor Dow Chem- 
ical as the best growth participation 
for trust accounts in the chemical 
industry, but can foresee no real 
earnings expansion for the company 
until 1960 or later, and we would 
not be too surprised to see some 
market dips in Dow in the interim 
period. 

“Kimberly Clark and Lily Tulip 
look attractive for the long pull as 
specialty paper manufacturers. 

“There are a lot of other interest- 
ing growth situations such as Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas, Minnesota Mining, and 
National Lead, which have not de- 
clined enough yet to reach our buy- 
ing level, but for which the long 
range outlook appears very bright. 

“Frankly, we are not emphasizing 
growth stocks particularly in today’s 
market, since they do not stack up 
on a value-analysis basis as being 
equal in attraction to many other 
stocks of less exotic futures. Should 


complete Physicgl Damage including VSI, 30 Day 
Trip, Collision, dee. . . Credit Life, Accident & 
Health. 


we have over 1,000 chin representatives in the 
area we service .. . all 48 states, U. S. territories 
and possessions. 


protection starts the very minute the loan is 


approved. 


within one hour after a loss is reported to us, the 
claim is assigned to a representative in the vicin- 
ity by long distance telephone so satisfactory 
settlement con be effected at once. 


we represent several major stock specialty com- 
panies . . . with complete underwriting authority. 


the insurance companies have confidence in our 
ability, based on over 30 years experience, so 
you will be dealing! direct with the individual 
approving the nee 


Write today for complete and factual information 


POR TH 
WANTS TO PERFORM 
or A BETTER SERVICE WITH 
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MOBILEHOME COVERAGES . 
NATIONWIDE CLAIM SERVICE. 
FAST CLAIM SERVICE . 
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NEW! 


4-COLOR PROCESS 


STATEMENT 
ENCLOSURES 


Now Ready! 


Personal Loans 
Trust Services 
Vacation Savings 
Safe Deposit 
Vacation Loans 


@ Finest financial advertising 
artists in America 


@ Newest designs 
@ Tested for effectiveness 


@ Copy changes to fit local re- 
quirements 


@ Exclusive use for your bank 
on request 


@Custom advertising avail- 
able if desired 
« 


FORTY-THREE of the top 300 
banks now use our 4-color en- 
closures on an exclusive basis. 
Write us today for details, new 
samples, and prices. No obliga- 
tion. 


Dilley, Martin & Fess, Inc, 


1841 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
A division of 
United States 


Publishing Company 
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the market decline from current 
levels, we would begin to shift our 
emphasis to cyclical and growth 
stocks and away from stable common 
stocks and bonds. 

“We do not currently have an 
over-the-counter stock on our guid- 
ance list, but we see no objection to 
using them where marketability is 
adequate. We have used U. S. Life 
Insurance Company in a few ac- 
counts seeking appreciation, and one 
of the over-the-counter drug stocks 
was purchased a few months ago, 
but otherwise we are sticking with 
listed issues. 

“While our trust department does 
not favor general use of rail stocks 
in trust accounts, we think that 
Southern Railroad is doing a fine job 
and is an attractive southern stock. 
We like the Southern Company, 
Middle South Utilities, and South 
Carolina Electric & Gas as partici- 
pations in electric utilities in the 
area, but we have slowed down on 
our purchases due to the recent price 
rise in these stocks. Tampa Electric, 
Florida Power & Light, and Florida 
Power Corporation all look badly 
over-priced to us. For a speculation, 
the writer is impressed with Orradio 
Industries, a small manufacturer of 
magnetic tape for tape recording lo- 
cated in Opelika, Ala. Nearly all 
of the major paper companies have 
substantial operations in the Deep 
South, and we believe that nearly 
every trust has a place for a sound 
paper stock.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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“OK, Treasurer, what’s wrong 
with ours ” 


~ Business is BIG 
in Pittsburgh— 


*1,140,000,000 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


That’s what industry in a wide variety 
of fields has spent in the past seven 
years on new plants and equipment 
in the Pittsburgh area. And between 
now and 1960, industry alone is plan- 
ning to spend $325,000,000 more. 

Many of the companies participat- 
ing in this expansion are Peoples 
First customers. In fact, 29 of Amer- 
ica’s 50 largest industrials use our 
banking services. 

With this broad background of 
experience in a fast-growing trade 
area, Peoples First is thoroughly pre- 
pared to handle any correspondent 
service you may require in the Pitts- 
burgh market. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
Member F.D.1I.C. 


Shinky 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 
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COMPUTER PROGRESS 


Digital and Analog Computers at Work 


ARTICLE 1 VOLUME 1} 


MAGNETIC INK CHARACTER READING COMPUTER SYSTEM TO SPEED BANK 
CHECK HANDLING WITH INCREASED ACCURACY 


A new automated check handling com- 
puter system is being manufactured by 
the General Electric Company Computer 
Department for today’s modern banks. 
One of the unique features of the sys- 
tem is a magnetic ink character reader 
which actually “reads” the Arabic nu- 
merals illustrated above, and thereby 
eliminates the need for punched cards 
or tape as input to the system. The check 
itself is fed into the computer. 
Basically, the technique is simple. 
Account numbers are preprinted on cus- 
tomers’ checks in magnetic ink. When 
the check is turned over to the bank, the 
dollar amount is imprinted on it, also in 
magnetic ink. From there on, the data 
processor handles all the mathematics 


involved in determining if there are suf- 
ficient funds, and if there are holds or 
stops against the check. Then it com- 
putes the new balance, and finally, it 
issues the monthly statement. 

The General Electric system offers a 
high degree of speed and accuracy, easy 
verification, no radical check format 
changes, relative invulnerability of 
encoded data to obliteration, low costs. 
Customer acceptance is virtually assured. 

Because the system agrees with an 
American Bankers Association commit- 
tee recommendation, a high degree of 
system acceptance with leading banks 
and financial institutions is assured. 


COMPUTING SERVICES GROUP HANDLES COMPLEX ORIGIN-DESTINATION STUDY 


FOR WESTERN CITY 


The Computing Services section of the | plete. However, using General Electric’s 


G-E Computer Department recently 
completed an origin-destination tabula- 
tion for the Phoenix-Maricopa County 
Traffic Study Group in Phoenix, Arizona. 
The results of this tabulation, when ana- 
lyzed, will enable the group to plan the 
street and highway development pro- 
gram of this desert metropolis for years 
to come. 

The original survey information was 
obtained by the city-county personnel 
using the interviewing procedures set up 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
The data was put on punched cards and 
then turned over to G-E for processing 
and tabulation. 

Using manual, or simple computing 
methods, such tabulations often take 
many months—sometimes years—to com- 
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giant computer on a rental basis, the job 
was completed in just a few weeks. The 
Computer Department also performed 
the difficult programming job. 

(Programming, simply stated, is the 
translation of the solution method into 
the language a computer can understand, 
and the issuance of instructions to the 
computer so that it will process the 
information as it is fed.) 

The Computing Services section of 
G-E’s Computer Department is staffed 
with 125 analysts, programmers, coders 
—all leaders in the computer field. Their 
services are available, along with time 
on the large and versatile IBM 704 com- 
puter, to handle the problems of indus- 
try, business, government and education. 


TRANSISTORIZED 
CHARACTER READER 
ANNOUNCED 


A fully transistorized mag- 
netic ink character reader has 
been developed by the General 
Electric Company Computer 
Department at its research 
laboratory in Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. The reader will be used 
as part of G-E’s data process- 
ing system for banks, but 
other applications are being 
studied. 

The new character reader is 
about the size of a typewriter, 
and does the same job as a 
vacuum tube version that is 
four times larger. Solid state 
circuitry throughout requires 
less power, cooling and delicate 
handling than was required 
for the vacuum tube model. 


For more information, please contact: 
Computer Department—Room 226, 
General Electric Company, 1103 North 
Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


CPA—6 
Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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PREPARED BY THE 


BUSINESS DEVE OPMENT DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


Banx or MonTREALg@ 


“Required Reading” for your Clients 


Planning Business in Canada 


This new, revised 48-page guide will 
interest all your clients with present 
or potential business operations in 
Canada. The partial table of contents 
at right highlights the up-to-the- 
minute facts it contains. 

The guide is published by Bank 
of Montreal which for nearly 3 cen- 
tury has cooperated with U.S. banks 
in helping Americans do business 
north of the border. With more than 
725 branches from coast-to-coast and 
$2.8 billion in resources, the B of M 
has the organization and size to help 
you meet your clients’ complete re- 
quirements in Canada. 


PARTIAL TABLE 
OF CONTENTS 


Forms of Business Organiza- 
tion 


Taxation in Canada 
Labor Laws 


Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade Marks 


Construction 

Customs Duties 

Immigration and Citizenship 
Oil and Gas Operations 


Canadian Statistics 


A copy of “‘Your Guide to Business in Canada’ is 
yours for the asking. Write on your bank letterhead to 
our nearest U.S. office or to the Business Development 
Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


BANK or MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


TO 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. + 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 
725 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA « 


RESOURCES—$2,800,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Mr. Manners .. . 


Mr. Manners gives his opinion ag 
follows: 

“It is our feeling that the busij- 
ness decline may well be nearing 
what could prove to be the low 
point, and that perhaps by 1959 we 
may expect some improvement jn 
business. It seems to us that con- 
fidence in these two matters has 
sustained the stock market and per- 
haps also may have had something 
to do with sustaining customers’ 
buying. We are inclined to feel 
that this confidence will enable us 
to continue through the present 
economic adjustment without hay- 
ing the adjustment go a great deal 
deeper. We are mindful, however, 
that any new factor that could 
shake investor or consumer confi- 
dence might well bring about a 
deeper adjustment than we now an- 
ticipate. 

“With this as a brief background 
of our feelings, we are inclined to 
continue to buy some equities with- 
out attempting to estimate what 
might possibly be the bottom of 
the market. 

“Among the industries which we 
are using now for long-term growth 
are (1) electrical equipment manu- 
facturing, (2) the oil industry 
weighed in favor of the internation- 
als, and (3) the electric utility op- 
erating industry. The chemical and 
aluminum industries must also be 
included for the longer term, al- 
though immediate prospects do not 
seem as bright as we would like. 

“There are other industries in 
which we are inclined to buy for in- 
come purposes. 

“For the most part, our purchases 
are confined to the well managed 
companies, and in growth situations 
to those companies which have what 
we feel are good research organi- 
zations. 

“As for fixed income securities, 
we use primarily high grade cor- 
porate and municipal bonds, depend- 
ing upon the type of account and 
in particular the tax problems in- 
volved.” 


A home owner is a person who is 
always just coming out of a hard- 
ware store. 
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focal point for effective customer service 


*CUSTOMER INFORMATION FILES by Remington Rand* 


...one completely accurate record source 


for instant reference on all customer relations! 
That’s exactly what a REMINGTON RAND C.I.F. pro- 
vides...one record—one place—one inquiry tells all! 


Customers are served easier — faster! There’s no 
chance of embarrassing, account-losing errors. 
Eliminated are costly, duplicate records systems 
in each department. And once your C.I.F. is oper- 
ating, the entire system becomes a simple routine 
requiring fewer people to accomplish more work 
in less time at big money savings. 


You will do well to investigate the complete service 
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offered. Send for your free copy of the colorfully 
illustrated folder X1733 describing Customer 
Information Files in detail. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1606, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me folder X1733 on Customer Informa- 
tion Files. 


NAME & TITLE 
INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS— 


__ZONE____STATE 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Setback 
Committee Inaction . 


Investments 


.. . Treasury Refinancing . 


.. Treasury Bills Erratic . 


.. . Budget Deficit for 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


. . Open Market 


. . Banks Increase 


April 


no good reason to be cheered 

up over the outlook for busi- 
ness. The extent of the business 
let-down has now exceeded the de- 
clines in 1948/49 and 1953/54. 

The steel industry continues to re- 
port production figures below 50% 
of capacity. Despite the “You Auto 
Buy Now” campaign, worried deal- 
ers have not been working off their 
excess stock. Surveys of consumer 
intentions still indicate that pros- 
. pective buying will be cautious and 
restrained. 

The employment and unemploy- 
ment figures for April did show 
some improvement over the record 
for March. Inventory positions con- 
tinued to be lowered but not suffi- 
ciently in relation to new orders to 
justify the hope that they would 
need to be built up again shortly. 

Such action as was taken by Con- 
gress to stimulate housing construc- 
tion and road building can hardly 
have any immediate effect. Tax cut- 
ting proposals are under considera- 
tion but, even if enacted, can hardly 
stimulate consumer purchases very 
much very soon. 

The monetary authorities con- 
tinue to see to it that ample credit 
is available at lower cost, but bank 
loans continue to decline. While 
there is some evidence that the busi- 
ness recession is “bottoming out,” 
it is still doubtful when the tide 
will turn for the better. Hence, it 
still seems that the demand for in- 
vestments will continue and that 
prices for Government securities 
will rise further in spite of the set- 
back in April. 


Market Setback 


Until April 22 the market con- 
tinued to rise. Offerings were 
scarce. Demand seemed to exceed 
supply. Suddenly, however, the 


Tos is still, as this is written, 
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supply increased and prices declined 
pretty sharply for the rest of the 
month. 

After May 2 there was some im- 
provement. The tone of the market 
was better and prices recovered part 
of the losses. 

The decline seemed to be due to 
a combination of factors: (1) the 
possibility that the Treasury would 
issue a new and long-term bond in 
connection with the refunding of 
$9.5-billion of maturities in June; 
(2) quite unnecessary emphasis on 
the decline in the gold stock; (3) 
uncertainty as to the attitude of 
the Federal Reserve authorities be- 
cause of the relative inactivity of 
the Open Market Committee in not 
promptly offsetting a few periods of 
rather lighter money conditions; 
and (4) the rather overbought state 
of the market itself, which had 
gone up too fast and had too many 
bonds in the hands of holders look- 
ing for profit rather than invest- 
ment. 

Now the likelihood seems to be 
that a good part of the speculative 
holdings have been distributed to 
more permanent holders and that 
further price improvement can be 
expected on a more gradual and 
healthy scale. 

Actually, if you compare the prices 
on April 1 with those on May 2, 
you will find that most of the 
longest bonds were up for the period, 
as were most of the maturities from 
to ’66. 


June Refunding 


The Treasury has three issues 
totaling a little over $9.5-billion 
which mature on June 15 as fol- 
lows: $4,392,000,000 274% notes, 
$4,245,000,000 234% bonds, and 
$919,000,000 234% bonds. 

Opinion is sharply divided as to 
what coupon and maturities should 


be offered in exchange at this time, 
in order not to compete with con- 
tinued and desirable other capita) 
offerings by corporations. 

It does not seem probable that 
any large part of the holders of the 
maturing issues will be very anxious 
to extend their maturities beyond 
ten years at the most. It is known 
that the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors feels that no new Treasury 
issue should compete with the de- 
sired volume of new capital offer- 
ings. It is said that the Federal 
Reserve authorities feel that a long 
bond issue might interfere with 
their wishes for lower yields. 


Longer Maturity? 


On the other hand, the Treasury 
is still said to be anxious to lengthen 
the average maturity of the debt 
whenever possible and to feel that 
at least part of the refunding could 
properly be lengthened out without 
interfering at all with the continued 
reception of such new corporate 
capital issues as might be offered. 

The outcome will probably be a 
“nackage” deal, giving the holders 
of the June 15 maturities the right 
to choose between two or three new 
maturities, one of which might be 
a long bond, even beyond 10 years. 
If this long issue were geared closely 
to the market on the date of the 
offering it might be taken only by 
those who intended to keep it and 
not by “joy-riders.” This would 
not be true for more than a moder- 
ate amount and could hardly inter- 
fere with the market for corporate 
capital issues. 

At no time during the market de- 
cline did the OMC show any evidence 
of concern. The Federal Reserve 
portfolio rose only $53,000,000 be- 
tween April 2 and April 30. 

In spite of a couple of rather 
sticky markets for bills after 2 
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weekly bill sale had been made at 
a low average cost to the Treasury, 
there was only a very moderate in- 
crease in the amount of repurchase 
agreements, none of which were out- 
standing by April 30. 

Gold, however, has continued to 
leave the country. Since February 
12 the gold stock has declined about 
$800,000,000, but the effect of such 
a decline on member bank reserve 
positions was offset by the decrease 
in bank reserve requirements in 
April. 

For all of April, bank borrowings 
averaged only about $370,000,000, 
while the excess of reserves over 
borrowing continued to average 
about $500,000,000. As there was no 
abnormal increase in the float, this 
evidenced that credit was in ample 
supply and in rather low demand. 

The OMC had little to do and 
did it. 


Treasury Bills Erratic 


The cost of Treasury bills varied 
from week to week as follows: 
Offered Average Offered Average 
On Cost On Cost 
March 27 1.148% April 21 1.055% 
April 7 1.074% April 28 1.867% 
April 14 1.225% May 5 1.187% 


Actually the floating supply of 
loose cash varied considerably from 
week to week. Some of the dealer 
fraternity, who were hung up at 
times with bills for which they had 
paid too much, were quite vocal 
over the failure of the Open Market 
Committee to correct the situation, 
accusing it of “dragging its feet.” 

The reporting member banks re- 
ported little change in the total of 
gross loans adjusted as a decline of 


“I want to talk to you about a voluntary 
credit restraint program!” 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


1958 EDITION 


| KEY TO NUMERICAL SYSTEM 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION | 


WITH CHECK ROUTING SYMBOL: 


$B5°° copy 


Speed up transit work. The new 1958 A. B. A. Key Book 
with Check Routing Symbols is now available. 


It contains all annual changes in transit numbers and 


check routing symbols. Make sure your organization 


has enough copies of the latest edition for completely 


efficient operation. Order yours today. 


| PUBLISHERS - P.O. BOX 7600 - CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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It you need 


modern 


quarters 


you are 
already 


paying 
for them! 


by Wallace V. Cunneen 
President 
The Cunneen Company 


If you have been “waiting for the right 
time” to modernize your quarters, that 
delay is costing you more—on a per- 
day basis—than the cost of the new 
quarters you need! 

You cannot do business with yester- 
day’s quarters any more than with 
yesterday’s techniques. Modernization 
today is not a luxury. It is an absolute 
business necessity, and when performed 
by specialists, modernization is actu- 
ally a complete business reorientation. 

Today’s competitive business climate 
means lower modernization costs than 
at any time in recent years—a vital 


factor to consider. 


Write for our thought-provoking folder, ‘Trends in 

Bank Design.” You may have one copy, or as many as 

you wish. Betier still, why not have our representative visit your 
institution? There is naturally no obligation. 


Be, 
‘ Design for Financial Institutions 
C OTHE CuNNEEN Company 


| PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


about $750,000,000 in commercial, 
industrial and agricultural loans 
was offset by an increase of about 
the same amount in loans to carry 
securities. 

The banks, however, managed to 
increase their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities by almost $2-billion 
and added about $200,000,000 to 
their list of “other” securities. The 
last issue of a Government note 
was heavily taken, as note holdings 
were up over $2-billion. Obviously 
the banks are making every effort 
to offset the loss of income from 
loans by stepping up the income— 
and possibly profits—from invest- 
ments. 


April Deficit 

The excess of withdrawals over 
deposits for the Treasury in April 
was about $2.2-billion, only about 
$300,000,000 greater than in April 
1957. However, expenses are in- 
creasing and receipts are declining. 
For the fiscal year to April 30 the 
deficit is about $4.8-billion. 

It is clear that no further cash 
financing will be needed prior to 
June 30, but so much will be needed 
in the last six months of the current 
year that already it is felt that 
another extension of the debt limit 
will be necessary. A total of $8- 
billion to $10-billion new cash is 
thought to be required. 


No Change in Outlook 

Last month we summed up the 
outlook about like this: 

No immediate sign of a revival in 
business. 

Ample supply of credit assured. 

Capital expenditures expected to 
be lower. 

Banks forced to increase invest- 
ments. 

Peak prices for bonds yet to 
come. 

These conditions still exist. 


ECONOMY NOTE 


A higher standard of living, I’m 
sure, 
Would be unusually pleasant, 
Except for the fact that we can’t 
afford 


Our standard of living at present. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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The merger of The National Supply Com- 
pany into Armco Steel Corporation brings 
together two well-established companies 
whose facilities and markets are comple- 
mentary in the fullest sense. Each company 
will add to the strength of the other and 
thereby bring new and better products and 
services to industry at home and abroad. 


The effect of this alliance on the future of 
both companies and, indeed, on industry 
itself, will be of far-reaching importance. 


To begin with, Armco is known as the 
company ‘“‘where new steels are born.” It is 
a leader in the field of steel research. For 
more than half a century, the many new 
kinds of steel and steel products developed 
by Armco have helped steel users in this 
country and overseas to reduce costs, in- 
crease efficiency, broaden markets. 


For its part, National Supply is one of the 
largest producers and distributors of oil field 
products. It serves the oil industry through 
a network of company-owned supply stores 
located in every major oil field in the United 
States, Canada and Venezuela. Its welded 
and seamless steel pipe, oil field machinery 
and equipment are known the world over. 


WHAT THE MERGER OF 
ARMCO STEEL AND 
NATIONAL SUPPLY MEANS TO 


INDUSTRY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Now, with the combined resources, re- 
search facilities and technical know-how of 
the two organizations, the opportunity to 
serve the customers of both becomes even 
greater. Many of the advantages to be de- 
rived from this integration will soon be 
apparent. However, the full benefit of the 
merger will not be attained immediately due 
to contract commitments. 


Customer relations will remain unchanged. 
The policies and principles that have so suc- 
cessfully guided both Armco Steel and 
National Supply in the past will not be 
altered by the merger. 


It is the sincere belief of the management 
that the wide scope of opportunity offered 
by the unification of these two already strong 
and successful companies will mean a new 
era of growth and progress. 


President, Armco Steel Corporation 


A. W. McKinney 
President, The National Supply Company 
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Another Look 


Take 


Think First 
4) Of First National 
FOR REFERRALS 


We will handle these like 
you do — with consideration 


FOR COLLECTIONS 
51 Offices in 39 Communities 
assure fast service 


FOR INFORMATION 


Our knowledge of Arizona 
\ is yours for the asking 


ones LF 


Home Office ig 


Phoenix, Arizona 
{> 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAW K or arizona 


Now 51 Offices in Arizona 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DELBRIDGE 


The Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Federal Reserve authorities con- 

tinued to be a boon to the bond 
markets, although the impact of 
these moves is slowly wearing off. 
Inventories of municipal bonds ap- 
pear to be moving upward. Coupled 
with a great future supply, an easier 
tone developed in recent weeks. 

The stock market took a surpris- 
ingly optimistic view of the future 
in the early part of May. It reached 
a 1958 high. Prices still have a 
long way to go, however, before re- 
turning to the peaks of 1957 and 
1956. The advances were made in 
the face of lower first quarter earn- 
ing reports from most sections of 
business, especially the heavy in- 
dustries. Yet, even steel, with op- 
erations as low as 47% of capacity, 
was still making a profit. It raises 
the interesting question of just what 
and where the break-even point is 
in that industry. 

There was, in recent weeks, con- 
siderable buying by pension funds 
and similar organizations. This may 
reflect the feeling that the recession 
is flattening out. 


Tr easier money policies of the 


A Sure Prediction 


One prediction can be made safely: 
Spring and summer always bring 
intensified agricultural activity. 
Crops have to be sown, cultivated, 
harvested, and moved. Livestock 
matures to the marketing stage and 
has to be processed for the con- 
sumer. All this has a chain reaction 
throughout the economy, aside from 
industry. 

If there should be no change in 
the industrial picture, over-all eco- 
nomic activity would show a gain. 
If this higher farm volume should 
coincide with more factory jobs, the 
upturn might be appreciable. If 
industrial activity should decline 
still further, agriculture would pro- 
vide a considerable cushion. 

A record volume of $2,182,000,000 
state and local government bonds 
were sold in the first quarter of 
this year. This was 26% greater 
than the $1,726,000,000 of such ob- 


ligations sold in the first three 
months of 1957, according to figures 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. It seems hardly 
possible that this rate can be sus- 
tained throughout the year. 

It is interesting to note that bonds 
for educational purposes accounted 
for about $734,000,000 of first quar- 
ter total sales. Most of this was 
for elementary and _ secondary 
schools. Road and bridge obligations 
took $392,000,000 of the aggregate, 
and water and sewer financing called 
for $289,000,000. 


Yield Rate Shifts 


Owing to the change in Federal 
Reserve policy, there was a churn- 
ing about of yield rates. Between 
January and March, the return on 
20-year maturities rose about 20 
basis points.. Yields on 10-year ma- 
turities remained virtually un- 
changed, while yields on 5-year 
maturities fell about 20 basis points 
because of the easier reserve posi- 
tions of commercial banks. Lower 
borrowing costs in some areas were 
the prime factor in producing the 
large first quarter volume. 

Voters approved about 76.5%, or 
$335,400,000, of bond issues which 
were placed before them in the 
first three months of the year. But 
88.9% of this volume has not yet 
been sold. In fact, the backlog of 
authorized but unsold issues since 
July 1, 1956, totals $3,813,600,000, 
of which $130,000,000 are revenue 
bonds. 

In the years to come, the markets 
for municipals will be influenced by 
the changing age structure of the 
population. Generally speaking, one 
feature of the 1956-1965 decade is 
the declining number of people in 
the 25-34 years age group. These 
depression babies are less numerous 
than their predecessors. This shows 
up, for one thing, in the reduced 


demand for homes. Demand for ele- — 
mentary school space should also © 


be lower in the next 10 years. 


After 1965 and in the decade 7 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Do you have a green thumb? 


| You can make your installment loan 
| business grow with Continental’s 
PROTECTED PAYMENT PLAN. Borrowers 
like to do business where their interests are 
ree | protected, and there’s no better way to 


res | protect their interests than by making 
iy | PPP available. | 
1S- PPP makes payments on installment loans il 


when the borrower becomes sick or hurt 
eq | and unable to work, and pays the insured 
ar- | balance of the loan in case of his death. 
28 | (Either life or accident and health coverage 
ns | or both are available.) 
te, For detailed information on how PPP 
can help you by helping your customers, 
write for a descriptive brochure. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ONT] \ \ TA ) \ | ~ CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
310 South M 
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Mon ly Review 


THE BANK 


Banker’s-eye view 
of Canadian business 


N OBJECTIVE look at developments and 

trends from a Canadian viewpoint—that’s 

the BNS Monthly Review. Designed for busi- 

nessmen, it is written by senior economists of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Each issue analyzes a basic development affect- 
ing the Canadian economy. Executives in 70 
countries find these reports valuable. You will, 
too, if you do business in Canada, or are thinking 
about it. 


To put your name on our mailing list for free 
copies of the Monthly Review, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: Board of Trade 
Building. General Office: 44 King St. W., Toronto. London Offices: 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; Waterloo Place, S.W.1. More than 500 branches 
across Canada and abroad. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


thereafter, barring Atom War I, the 
postwar baby crop will come to ma- 
turity. It should lead to a great 
increase in family formations, cou- 
pled with high demand for housing, 
municipal services and, thus, finan- 
cing of all sorts. 

Current equity markets are show- 
ing an investor tendency toward 
long-range, rather than short-term, 
gains. A recent survey by the New 
York Stock Exchange found, for 
example, that two-thirds of all trad- 
ing was for retention of purchases 
for six months or more. This was 
a 10% rise in this category since 
March 1956, when the previous sur- 
vey was made. The _ speculative 
category of market transactions 
dropped substantially to 18% of 
total volume, compared with 22% 
in March 1956. The increase in 
brokerage commissions, effective 
May 1, should be an additional de- 
terrent to the quick turnover psy- 
chology, since fractional gains may 
be offset by these handling charges. 
Indeed, commissions in some cate- 
gories are approaching the “loading 
charges” of mutual funds of between 
7 and 9%. It makes holding desir- 
able and trading prohibitive under 
certain circumstances. 


Profits Above Last Year 


In spite of the general parade of 
lower profits in the first quarter of 
the year there is a notable array of 
companies which are doing much 
better than last year. Here are a 
few examples: Chance Vought Air- 
craft; R. J. Reynolds; Park, Davis; 
Safeway Stores; Kroger; National 


Economics Department, B. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Dairy Products; Sunshine Biscuits; 
Botany Mills; Raytheon; Interna- 
tional Business Machines; American 
Telephone & Telegraph; Niagara 
Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive the . Mohawk Power; Transcontinental 
Monthly Review. a Gas Pipe Line, and the U. S. Lines, 
to mention just a few. 
The feeling in business and in- 
Name__ dustry seems to be that first quar- 
8 ter profits have shown the worst. 
Some of the severe drops, notably 
in the aircraft industry, seem to re- 
flect the Government cutbacks made 
last summer, for example. Increased 
private and Government construc- 
Company . oe tion is expected to produce stepped 
ee up demand for cement, lumber, glass, 
flooring, and roofing materials, fur- 
niture, appliances, and innumerable 
other items. 
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Somebody had to tell her... 


When it’s necessary to foreclose . . . when a family must lose Federal Offers You: 

their home . . . somebody has to tell the widow. A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
Your bank need never face this heartbreaking task. your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both Streamlined Procedure » Complete Flexibility including 
the customer and the bank. When tragedy strikes, the Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service + All 


mortgage is paid in full. The low, low cost is simply included Promotional Tools. 


in the customer’s monthly payment. ‘ H 
Bankers like Federal’s Plan for its simplicity and IGHEST RATING 
? : See Best’s and Dunne’s for rea- 
freedom from burdensome detail. Protect your most vital asset i F 
sons why Federal enjoys their 
—customer relations—with this plan. 
Write today for complete information. q 


FEDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 


BUILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 
PERSONAL PROTECTION 


SINCE 1906 
JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY ] 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN «+ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Heard Along Main Street 
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Tom K. Smith Honored 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


About People 


Harry J. FITZGERALD becomes vice- 
president, The Peoples Savings Bank, 
Evansville, Ind.; REMIG FEHN, JR., 
from cashier to vice-president. 


S. ALBERT PHILIPS, from Commis- 
sioner of Banking, Kentucky, to vice- 
president, The Louisville (Ky.) 
Trust Company. 


MELVILLE A. POWELL, from second 
vice-president to vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago; ALVAN E. WIL- 
SON, from second vice-president to 
vice-president. 


HERBERT F. BOETTLER, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, St. Louis, 
retires after 39 years. 


S. W. Ewers, from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, First 
National Bank, San Jose, Calif. 


Byron R. SMITH becomes vice- 
president, Republic National Bank, 
Dallas. 


ARNOLD M. WRIGHT, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, 
Worthington Savings Bank, Worth- 
ington, Ohio. 


J. B. LAMSON, from director, Bur- 
lington Lines (railroad) department 
of industry and agriculture, to vice- 
president, Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. Mr. LAMSON, who 
is credited with relocating more 
plants than any other man in the 
nation during his 40 years with Bur- 
lington, will devote his time to the 
bringing of new industry to Ottumwa. 
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By Government Borrowing Committee 


Robert V. Flem- 
ing, president 
and board chair- 
man, The Riggs 
National Bank, 
Washington, D.C., 
and past presi- 
dent, A.B.A., left, 
presents citation 
to Tom K. Smith, 
board chairman, 
Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. 
Louis, also an 
A.B.A. past presi- 
dent. Joseph C. 
Welman, p resi- 
dent, Bank of 
Kennett, Mo., and 
A.B.A. president, 
right, looks on 


ON his recent retirement from 
membership in the Government 
Borrowing Committee of the 
A.B.A., Tom K. Smith, chairman 
of the board, Boatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis, was presented 
with a testimonial certificate. 
The citation, signed by the Com- 
mittee members at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., was pre- 
sented to Mr. Smith in “affection 
and appreciation for his many 
years of valuable, unselfish, and 
constructive service” on the Com- 
mittee. 

After serving as assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Smith joined an informal 
group called together by the Sec- 
retary to discuss World War II 
financing. When this group was 
succeeded by the Government 


Borrowing Committee, he con- 
tinued as a member, devoting 
much time and a wealth of expe- 
rience to advisory work on Gov- 
ernment borrowing. He has been 
on this committeee since 1943, 
and has been an active partici- 
pant in its work during his entire 
membership. 

Tom Smith has been active in 
national and community service 
affairs from the time of the Lib- 
erty Loan drive in 1917, through 
his World War II activities and 
on to more current participation 
in national and community ser- 
vice work. Nearly 25 years ago, 
he served as president of the 
A.B.A. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the 
board of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
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ROBERT L. WoopDFoRD, trust officer, 
also becomes vice-president, Dela- 
ware Trust Co., Wilmington; Law- 
RENCE F. MEEHAN, assistant trust 
officer, becomes trust officer and as- 
sistant vice-president. 


W. A. BLICKE, board chairman, 
Bucyrus (O.) City Bank, observes 
92nd birthday in his 78th year with 
the bank. He joined its staff on the 
bank’s opening day. 


DoNALD F. VALLEY, from vice- 
president and a director to board 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
National Bank of Detroit; HENRY 
T. BoDMAN, from general vice-presi- 
dent and director, to president and 
chief administrative officer. 


Chemical Corn President 


Heads N. Y. C of C 


Isaac B. GRAINGER, president, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
has been elected president of the 
New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

WALTER E. SACHS, senior part- 
ner, Goldman, Sachs & Co., was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee, succeeding G. Rus- 
SELL CLARK, executive manager 
of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who was named a vice- 
president of the Chamber. Also 
elected vice-presidents were 
GEORGE CHAMPION, president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, and 
HorRAce C. FLANIGAN, chairman, 
Manufacturers Trust Company. 


Isaac B. Grainger 
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INVESTORS- 


Have you given 
serious thought 
about entering the 


AUTO LAUNDRY 


BUSINESS? 


The auto laundry business can and does provide a very profit- 
able source of income for anyone who will take advantage of 
its tremendous potential. It is one of the fastest growing busi- 
nesses in the U.S. today . . . and it will keep growing. Auto- 
motive experts have predicted a total of 70,000,000 cars on the 
nation’s highways by 1965... ALL TO BE WASHED. 


There has been transformation in car-washing habits . . . the 
public has broken away from the old-fashioned hose and bucket 
method of car washing. Today, the public demands a fast car 
wash without sacrifice in quality. This has been provided by 
modern, automated auto laundries, many of which enjoy a 
volume of $150,000.00 a year and higher, with profits ranging 
from 22% to 35% of the gross. Here is one of the best invest- 
ment return businesses in America waiting for the progressive, 
man of the future to reap its rewards. 


Write for our brochure..."Planned For Your Success” 


ROCKET SYSTEMS... 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 
WITH A PROFITABLE FUTURE 


ROCKET EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Affiliate of Service Metal Fabricators, Inc. 


2352 W. 58th St. © Chicago 36, Ill. 
WAlbrook 5-1400 
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For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... | 


FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


an enduring-good impression 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 
Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 

and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y. 
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LAWRENCE S. BELL, treasurer, Wil- 
kinsburg-Penn Water Authority, and 
director, Wilkinsburg Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, becomes 
assistant to president, Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 


T. F. WHITLEY becomes assistant 
general manager in charge of Brit- 
ish Colombia branches, headquarters 
Vancouver, Royal Bank of Canada. 


Louis R. INCE, from second vice- 
president to vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 


DURWARD R. EVERETT, JR., from 
assistant vice-president to  vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JOHN E. SHANLEY, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Bank of America, Los .Angeles; 
JOSEPH A. CARRERA becomes branch 
operations vice-president. 


JOHN T. DE PALMA, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 


EDWARD G. VAN DE VEN becomes 
president, board chairman, National 
Bank of Austin, Chicago, succeeding 
Howard R. Brintlinger, who died 
February 28. 


SteEvE H. Bomar, senior vice- 
president and treasurer, Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta, and presi- 
dent, National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, becomes 
a national director, Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 


F. RUSSELL ABELL, vice-president, 
The Connecticut Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, becomes senior vice-president 
in charge of trust department, re- 
placing Reese H. Harris, Jr., who 
goes to Hanover Bank of New York 
as executive vice-president and 
trustee. 


MELVILLE A. POWELL, from second 
vice-president to vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago; ALVAN E. 
WILSON, from second vice-president 
to vice-president; WAYNE M. ALLEN, 
from assistant cashier to second 
vice-president; ROBERT W. BALTZ 
becomes second vice-president. 


GEORGE H. BUNDRICK, life insur- 
ance officer, becomes assistant vice- 


By “Personal” Invitation 


The Centval Truetk Company 
cowdially irvites you te a 
Sotate Planning foruas 

curl Tea 
Moaday, May Wednesday, May 14th, 
Friday, May seth, Turoday,Mag sotle, 


ow May asad. 
at the Main Oppice 


Fourth and Vine Strecte 


HERE’S the true “personal” 
touch in- bank public relations. 
The promotion material for a 
women’s estate-planning forum 
and tea held by Central Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, was first 
printed in the attractive script of 
Evelyn A. Hogan, the bank’s PR 
officer. The invitation, registra- 
tion card, and reply envelopes 
were reproduced by plates, but 
Mrs. Hogan herself addressed, in 
the same hand, the 500 envelopes 
to friends and customers of the 
trust company. 


president, Williamsburg Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM J. Luoyp, assistant vice- 
president, First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., retires after 33 
years of service with the bank and 
a total of 47 years as a banker. 


Howarp P. ALLEN, account officer, 
Bankers. Trust Company, New York, 
becomes assistant vice-president. 


James S. CLANcy, from North 
British and Mercantile Insurance 
Group to vice-president, Fidelity 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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While 


you were 


making a 


grand slam 


last 


night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
4,500 cash items 


If you’re particularly adroit at bridge (and 
discarded correctly), you might have played 
and made this seven hearts bid in about 
nine minutes. 


In the nine minutes you were pleasing your 
partner, we were pleasing our correspond- 
ent banks by processing over 4,500 cash 
items. Such speed and volume at the 
Continental Illinois means many of their 


checks mailed to us in the afternoon become 
available funds the following morning. 


This valuable service by our night staff has 
won the Continental Illinois hundreds of 
enthusiastic correspondents from coast-to- 
coast. If you would like to enjoy such im- 
portant advantages, too, call on us any- 
time—or we’ll be glad to discuss it with you 
in your office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Main Street GLENN E. CARTER, vice-president 
in charge of public relations, Bank 


of America, Los Angeles, is elected 
western vice-president, American 
Public Relations Association. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


CHARLES A. GORDON, board chair- 
man, Simmons National Bank, Pine 


Bluff, Ark., retires after 47 years. aly 


attorney, becomes trust officer and 
trust counsel, City National Bank & 


ARTHUR LARSON, from treasurer Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


to vice-president and treasurer, Del- 


aware Trust Co., Wilmington. 
RICHARD H. KESSLER, from as- 


JoHN P. BERTRAND, from assist- sistant comptroller to assistant vice- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, President, Brooklyn Savings Bank. 
Mutual National Bank, Chicago. 


BEN L. HERRON becomes vice- 

FRED B. Buck, JR., from national president, Security-First National 

bank examiner, Cleveland, to auditor, Bank, Los Angeles; ROBERT P. WiL- 
Bradford (Pa.) National Bank. LIAMSON becomes vice-president. 


auto 


manufacturing 
is 


MPORTANT 


in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
‘Royal’ for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A widespread net- 
work of ‘‘on-the-spot” branches, plus 
an alert, well-organized Business De- 
velopment Department, enables us 
to supply up-to-date information on 
specific areas and activities—com- 
plete banking facilities—and many 
specialized services outside the realm 
of routine banking. 


THE ROYAL BANK STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


OF CANADA Upper left, GEORGIA, Harbin K. Park, chairman of the board, First National 
Head Office: Montreal Bank, Columbus; right, LOUISIANA, Walter B. Jacobs, Jr., executive vice- 
York 5, N.Y. president, First National Bank, Shreveport; lower left, ARKANSAS, Beverly J. 
|= Over 900 branches in Conoda, the West Lambert, Jr., president, Bank of West Memphis; right, ALABAMA, Fred A. 
: Indies, Central and South America. Bloodworth, executive vice-president, American National Bank, Gadsden 
Tiere Offices in New York, London and Paris. 
“a Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 3% Billion Dollars 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH, vice-presi- 
dent, American Trust Co., New 
york, also becomes trust officer. 
Mr. DICKHUTH is familiar to BANK- 
Inc’s readers as a regular contri- 
butor to its columns. 


EpcAR D. O’BRIEN, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president in 
charge of real estate loan depart- 
ment, American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, succeeding WILLIAM A. 
Marcus, who retires. 


E. Morris BATES, JR., from cor- 
porate trust officer to senior cor- 
porate trust officer, Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Phila.; An- 
drew O. Friedrich, from assistant 
corporate trust officer to corporate 
trust officer. 


SAM JUSTICE, from business and 
economic news editor, Washington 
bureau of Business Week, to public 
relations director, National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, suc- 
ceeding JASON W. STOCKBRIDGE, who 
becomes executive vice-president, 
Central Savings Bank, Baltimore, 
Md. BENJAMIN F. KENNEY goes 
from senior vice-president to exe- 
cutive vice-president at Central Sav- 
ings. 


CHARLES F. ILSLEY, board chair- 
man, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, retires. Mr. Ilsley, his 
father and his grandfather have been 
presidents of the bank. JOHN A. 
PUELICHER becomes president, suc- 
ceeding ALBERT S. PUELICHER who 
becomes board chairman. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Upper left, FLORIDA, H. A. Hubbard, president and chairman of the board, 

First National Bank, Delray Beach; right, OHIO, Loring L. Gelbach, president 

and chairman of the board, Central National Bank of Cleveland; lower left, 

NEW JERSEY, Henry Knepper, chairman of the board, First Camden National 

Bank, Camden; right, DELAWARE, O. H. P. Baldwin, senior vice-president, 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Wilmington 
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LEADING ROLE 


in Canada 


Another important element in 
Canada’s economy—and strength— 
is her banking system, whose largest 
member (and fourth largest in North 
America) is The Royal Bank of 
Canada. If you have among your 
clients firms or individuals who wish 
to explore business and financial op- 
portunities in this fast growing coun- 
try, you are invited to call on the 
“Royal” for practical assistance and 
helpful counsel. A special Oil & Gas 
Department, a well-organized Busi- 
ness Development Department, and 
a widespread network of ‘‘on-the- 
spot” branches enable us to supply 
up-to-date information on specific 
areas and activities—complete bank- 
ing facilities—and many services 
outside the realm of routine banking. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
, OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 

New York Agency— 

68 William St., New York 5, N.Y 

Over 900 branches in Canada, the West 
= Indies, Central and South America. 

Offices in New York, London and Paris. 

Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 3% Billion Dollars 
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100 Years of Banking 


AS the city of Cincinnati has 
grown in size and stature, so has 
FIFTH THIRD UNION Trust Co., 
which first opened its doors in that 
city as The Bank of the Ohio 
Valley, 100 years ago this month. 
On June 17, 1858, Ohio Valley 
Bank was organized and became 
the first unit in what was ulti- 
mately to become today’s 27-office 
Fifth Third, which extends 
across Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio. 

In those early days, banking 


techniques were very different 
from what they are today. A 
generously illustrated brochure, 
containing many pictures of old- 
time Cincinnati and banking prac- 
tices, and tracing the growth and 
development of Fifth Third, has 
been prepared by the bank in 
commemoration of this 100th an- 
niversary. 

Many members of the staff of 
Fifth Third have served as chair- 
men and valued members of 
A.B.A. divisions and commissions. 
Outstanding was the late Char- 
les A. Hinsch, who was A.B.A. 


Left, G. Carlton Hill, president and 

chief executive officer, Fifth Third 

Trust; right, Robert A. Cline, chairman 
of the board 


president in 1917-1918 while 
Fifth Third president. 


ALVIN G. RANDT, from assistant 


/ vice-president to vice-president, 
Central National Bank, Cleveland, 

M | YOU NEED Ohio. 
C. G. Morris becomes assistant 


cashier, Union Planters National 
THE NADA USED CAR GUIDE 


CHARLES A. SCHOENBERGER be- 
1S LOCAL comes vice-president, National Boul- 
evard Bank of Chicago. 
—published in 8 regional editions so 
you have complete information 
about conditions in your own 


trading area 


—npublished every 30 days, to 
give you the up-to-the-minute facts 
and figures you need in your 
business every day 


REMBRANDT P. LANE, vice-presi- 
dent, also becomes chief trust ex- 
ecutive, National Newark (N. J.) & 
Essex Banking Company. 


At HOCHBERGER, from cashier- 
manager, Frankfort (TIll.) State 
Bank, to vice-president, Bank of 
Kodiak, Alaska. 


HucH J. HELMER, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Fed- 
—gives you the average wholesale eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, suc- 
value, average retail value and ceeding WILLIAM W. TURNER, who 
(in most areas) the average loan, retires. 

PLUS detailed line drawings of 
most models, for quick visual 
identification of features 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, from president 
to board chairman, Marine Midland 
Trust Co of Central N. Y., Syracuse; 
JoHN A. SHEEDY, from executive 
vice-president to president. 


ERNEST H. SCHNEIDER, retired 
Bankers Trust Co. (N. Y.) vice-presi- 
dent, becomes vice-president, First 
National Bank, Miami, Fla. 


and it’s still Only® 8-0 per year 


Quantity prices 
on request LEE R. Hoop, from executive vice- 


president to president, Hood System 
Industrial Bank, Raleigh, N. C., suc- 
ceeding his father, GURNEY P. Hoo. 
who remains board chairman. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Usep Car Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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A Floor plan shows how circular vault 
frees space inside, allows graceful sweep 
of tellers’ counters. 


Mosler safe deposit boxes and tellers’ lock- 
ers are designed for beauty and efficient 
utilization of space. Bank also has Mosler 
Night Depository. 


June 1958 


Unique Mosler vault 
goes outdoors... 


gives Marine Trust Company extra room inside / 


Big business requires a full size vault. Problem: Small building. What 
to do? 

The Marine Trust of Western New York with the help of architect 
Milton Millstein of Buffalo and The Mosler Safe Company, used space 
that wasn’t there for the vault at its Cheektowaga office. First, they made 
it circular. Then they placed it half inside, half outside the building. 
The result: a full size vault in half the space normally required; a bank 
floor of airy spaciousness impossible with conventional construction. 

The vault is steel-lined and protected by Mosler’s magnificent Cen- 
tury-7 door, framed with stainless steel architrave. It’s the center of 
attention in the banking area. 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY 


From auto banking to the largest vaults and doors, Mosler design and 
manufacturing experience is at your service. In auto banking, for exam- 
ple, Mosler can advise on suitable installations and layout. 

Write for Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information 
on any kind of banking equipment. 


Integrated Banking Equipment by 
THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. B, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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TOPS IN TWO 


® industrial Finance 


© Experience in Induction 
of Foreign Capital 


IBJ’s share in Equipment Finance 
by industries in Japan (Sept. 1957) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN LTD. 


New York Office: 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Heads Finance Adjusters 


PAUL J. LELEU, right, Auto- 
mobile Recovery Bureau, Inc., 
Chicago, was elected president of 
Allied Finance Adjusters Confer- 
ence, Inc., an international trade 
association of bonded profession- 
al skip tracers, repossessors, and 
recoverers of chattels for instal- 
ment credit grantors, at their 
22nd annual convention, held in 
Chicago. Mr. Leleu has been in 
the repossession and skip-tracing 
business since 1930. 

The 1958 roster of members of 
this association by states, is 
available upon request from J. J. 
Cassin, 1844 Van Ness Avenue, 
P. O. Box 236, San Francisco. 


Paul J. Leleu John H. Crocker 


FR Class A Candidate 


JOHN H. CROCKER, above, right, 
president, Citizens National 
Bank of Decatur, Ill., has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the 
Class A directorship of Group 2 
banks in the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District. 

Mr. Crocker has been active in 
the A.B.A. and is a member of 
its Agricultural Commission. 


About Banks 


MARINE TRUST Co. of WESTERN 
NEw YORK dedicates its new $4,000,- 
000 6-story administration building, 
adjacent to bank building at Main 
and Seneca Streets, Buffalo. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK & TRUST 
Co. is rushing completion of its new 
Tucson branch at Broadway and 
Country Club. Target date: this 
month. 


BANK OF SHEDD starts on new 
Brownsville, Ore., branch. Target 
date: sometime this summer. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL BANK, 
Charlotte, N. C., opens Plaza branch 
at Commonwealth Avenue and The 
Plaza. 


WYANDOTTE (Mich) SAVINGS BANK 
opens Dearborn Township branch. 


CITIZENS BANK OF PARK RIDGE, 
Iil., now CITIZENS BANK & Trust Co. 


NORTH JERSEY TRUST Co., Ridge- 
wood, N. J., opens Oakland branch. 


FIDELITY BANK & TrusT Co., In- 
dianapolis, opens Meadows Drive 
branch. 


MOUNTAIN TRUST BANK, Roanoke, 
Va., opens branch, Crystal Springs 
Ave., S.W. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
opens branch on Capital Hill, Seattle, 
Wash. 


ROCKLAND NATIONAL BANK opens 
West Haverstraw, N. Y., branch. 


County TRUST COMPANY opens 
drive-in office on ground floor of 
apartment bulding, Kimball Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y., first apartment house 
branch in this area. 


HILLCREST STATE BANK, Dallas, 
starts on building additions to ex- 
tend walk-up, drive-in, safe deposit, 
and other services. Target date: 
August. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, Cleve- 
land, opens new Miles-East 131 St. 
office. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Co. opens new Pleasant Hills, Pa., 
office. 


First NATIONAL BANK in Casper, 
Wyo., will formally open its new 
8-story building, the state’s largest, 
on June 21. 


GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK, Philadelphia, and UPPER 
DARBY NATIONAL BANK merge, creat- 
ing 38-office organization covering 
three counties. The 12 Upper Darby 
offices will operate as Girard Trust’s 
Delaware County division. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF KAN- 
sas City, Mo., starts construction 
of drive-in facility, Seventh and Ann 
Streets. 
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BANKING 
The OUTLOOK. 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


and a considerable element of inflation are as 

thoroughly mixed as an omelet, or, if you like 
your figures of speech scrambled, the recession and 
inflation are running neck and neck. 

There are signs of a change for the better, and 
if this continues it will be an impressive victory for 
the Federal Reserve’s policy of gentle restriction pur- 
sued during the inflationary period prior to the Fall 
of 1957 and the fall of our humpty-dumpty complacency. 

The real job of stopping inflation, after the recession 
is on its way out, remains to be done in the face of 
political pressure and a worldwide inclination toward 
monetary sleight-of-hand. There is still a disposition 
to talk sound money, while thinking, “how would you 
like your inflation,” without even realizing the incon- 
gruity. There are enough innocent candidates for In- 
flationists Anonymous to make quite an organization. 


V: have a situation today in which the recession 


Recession with Inflationary Frosting 


So in the midst of this recession, with some respect- 
able seers inclined to revise their timetables and put 
recovery a little later, several rather paradoxical facts 
stand forth. 

(1) The recession shows an extremely checkered pat- 
tern from state to state, index to index, and person 
to person. 

(2) No matter what the stock market does the rest 
of the year, the first four months have gone down in 
history as a time when investors resisted a flood of 
bad news such as seldom hits the headlines. 

(3) Inflation, unfortunately, born of welfare-state 
and defense spending, is still a serious threat all over 
the world, and this will become more apparent as we 
emerge from the doldrums. 

(4) The get-out-and-sell spirit is still very much alive. 

John M. Watlington, Jr., president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of North Carolina, said this 
last item very well in a talk to the Sales Executives 
Club of Winston-Salem: 

“The key to more sales is more effective selling, and 
the key to effective selling is better sales training. .. . 
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The surest way to develop sales is to develop salesmen 
. .. If ever there was a time to make selling more 
productive and sales training more effective, it is now. 
Our economy and our nation need sound selling more 
than ever before.” 


For the Birds 


In this connection, it might be in order to mention 
that science has finally unmasked the birds and the 
truth about why they sing. They are not just twittering 
away their time from sheer joy of living or to greet a 
new day. On no less authority than the National Geo- 
graphic Society, bird songs are simply advertising. 

This epochal discovery would be strictly for the birds 
but for one timely aspect which points a moral and 
adorns this drab tale of business. The moral is that 
birds sing more in cloudy weather than when the sun 
is high, at least the more enterprising ones do. Even 
a small cloud passing overhead makes some birds sing 
harder than ever, but not those mourning doves. 

It happens that these singing commercials have to 
do with real estate transactions and are related to 
percher’s rights and the choice of good building sites. 
First the birds tell others to keep off and then comes 
the package deal—husband, home, and food. There 
are also the mocking birds who don’t bother to make 
up their own songs, but that’s another story. 

Recently, just as an example, the Delta Air Lines 
have been singing hard about the Southeast, with full 
page reports showing that section “humming with 
expansion and prosperity.” This is just one of hundreds 
of leading industries that are selling their way out of 
this recession. To them it is a time of opportunity. 


Picture Depends on Comparisons Used 


It is an old argument in the financial publishing 
field whether year-to-year statistics make more valid 
comparisons than the changes or trends that become 
apparent within the year. 

Personal income of all kinds in the first four months 
of the year ran at an annual rate of $4-billion higher 
than in the comparable 1957 period. Also the trend 
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was up during this period. Consumers increased their 
first quarter expenditures for goods and services by 
$4.3-billion, compared with the first three months of 
1957. Spending for services and nondurables was up, 
but for some reason the public showed little interest 
in durables, such as automobiles, homes, and what 
goes with them. 

The poor spending for durables has really hurt the 
economy. It ran at a new high annual rate of $35.9- 
billion in the first quarter of last year. In the like 
1958 period, it was off $4.4-billion to $31.5-billion. 
Auto and home sales are affected chiefly. 

A different view of the U. S. economic scene may 
be obtained by comparing the first quarter of 1958 
with the last three months of 1957. On this basis, 
personal income is off $3.2-billion, U. S. Treasury tax 
receipts are $400,000,000 lower, disposable income is 
down $2.8-billion, consumer expenditures, on an over- 
all basis, declined $1.4-billion. Spending for nondur- 
ables was up $700,000,000 and that for services rose 
$800,000,000. 


Many Governors Optimistic 


About half the states of the Union, replying to an 
inquiry from BANKING, report the business outlook as 
good. This partly confirms the opinion expressed by 
Ben Wooten of Dallas recently before the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, that business is doing all 
right in most of the country. 

From some states, of course, the answer was a loud 
and eloquent silence, chiefly in areas which have been 
contributing most of the bad news. 

Brief summaries of some of the comments, mainly 
from the governors personally, are part of the report 
and start on page 44. 

One reason for the variety of opinions regarding 


the recession and its duration is apparent in any tabu- 
lation of plus and minus factors. 


Sustaining Forces 


(1) Inventory liquidation may not be over, but in 
many industries it has gone a long way toward the 
point of turning upward. For months, steel has been 
used faster than it was being produced. 

(2) Many new and promising industries are probably 
not. yet included in the index of production. After the 
1949 recession, when the index was revised, it dis- 
closed that the dip in output had not been nearly go 
great as supposed. The reason was that the old 
index had not caught up with new industries burgeon- 
ing in the dynamic economy. Research and the devel- 
opment of new products have never proceeded so 
rapidly as today. 

(3) A gross national product at an annual rate of 
$422-billion is still quite a healthy figure. 

(4) Ninety-three percent of the labor force is em- 
ployed. Unemployment benefits are higher than for 
many years, and, while this is not a good sign, the 
dollars must be counted as a sustaining factor. 

(5) The rising trend of Federal spending is just 
beginning to have an effect. Even in the first quarter 
of this year actual outlays were very little above last 
year, Soon these will be a powerful stimulant, although 
the full impact will not come before 1959 and 1960. 

(6) Total construction, including public buildings 
and roads, is at a very high level. Home builders are 
becoming more optimistic. 

(7) Throughout the first quarter the stock market 
resisted the worst flood of bad news in many years. 

(8) Farm areas are in better condition than in 
many years. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 


For this chart we have deliberately selected unfavorable news. 
The number of such possible items would run into the hundreds 


THE TREND OF STOCK PRICES VS. THE BUSINESS NEWS HEADLINES 
(Stock prices: Standard & Poors. Headlines: The New York Times) 


& Price Index 


<- Carloadings 15.1% Below ‘57 Level 


~< Continental Can Has Dip in Profits 


~< Bank Loans Off in All Districts 
~<- Earnings Decline for Sperry Rand 


~< Economists in Doubt of Speedy Upturn 
=< Crucible Steel Has Drop in Net 


<- Glut in Aluminum Continues Heavy 


~<- U.S. Carloadings Continue to Fall 
~< Rail Presidents Warn of Disaster 
~ Record 2,809,300 Get Jobless Aid 
<- Pittsburgh Steel Omits Dividend 
~~ Loss is Reported by Katy Railroad 
<> Profit Off in '57 for U.S. Gypsum 
~<- Santa Fe's Profits Fell 57% in Jan. Below '57 Level 
~< Steel Business Continues Slow 


~<- Business Loans Fall 95 Million in Week 
~<- Ranks of Jobless Climbing Swiftly 


~<- Business Loans Dip $147,000,000 


Price Index 


<Profits of Big Railroads Fell 81% in First Quarter 
~<-Store Sales Off in All Districts 


<= GM Profit Fell 29.4% in Quarter 
~<- Goodyear Profit Declines by 37.1% 


~<- Pennsy Slumps Deeper into Red 


Business Failures Rise 


~ U.N. Fears Recession’s Impact on Western Europe 
~- Earnings Slump at Borg-Warner 


~<- Firestone Sales Dip 6.7%, Net 14.7% 
~<- Business Index Registers Drop 
< B & 0 in the Red During February 


~ Sledding Rough for Store Sales 
~<- Cotton Textiles Seen in Price Sag 
<- Outlook Clouded for Bond Market 
= Auto & Steel Declines Deepen 
<- Idle Pay Strains Union’s Aid Funds 
~~ Recession Shows in A.T. &T. Data 
=< Profits Fell 38% for B. F. Goodrich 


~< 48% Drop Shown by Phelps Dodge 
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Ben C. Corlett 


Named Senior Vice-President, 


American Bankers Association 


Trust Company, San Francisco, has been ap- 

pointed senior vice-president in charge of the 
Washington office of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, A.B.A. President Joseph C. Welman has announced. 
Mr. Welman is president of the Bank of Kennett, Ken- 
nett, Missouri. 

Mr. Corlett will assume the office on June 23. The 
position of senior vice-president in charge of the 
Washington office is a new one, and Mr. Corlett be- 
comes the first to occupy it. Along with the offices of 
executive vice-president and executive manager, it is 
one of the top staff positions of the A.B.A., which has 
a membership of more than 17,000 banks and branches. 

In order to take over the new position, Mr. Corlett 
will resign from his American Trust Company vice- 
presidency on June 16 after 12 years of service there. 

Mr. Corlett has long been active in American Bank- 
ers Association affairs, and since the annual conven- 
tion in September of last year he has been president 
of the A.B.A.’s State Bank Division. He will relinquish 
that office as well before taking up his new duties as 
a staff officer. 


B= C. CORLETT, vice-president of the American 


Long Career in Banking 


The new A.B.A. senior vice-president has had a long 
career in banking. A native of Napa, California, and 
a graduate of the University of California, he joined 
the staff of the First National Bank of Napa in 1914, 
subsequently advancing to the office of vice-president 
and cashier. He became a vice-president of the Bank 
of America NT&SA when the Napa bank was bought 
by the Bank of America in 1938. From 1943 to 1946 
he was California’s state superintendent of banks, 
from which office he went to the American Trust Com- 
pany as vice-president in 1946. 


Service to California Bankers Ass'n 


Mr. Corlett has served on many committees of the 
California Bankers Association and was its president 
in 1934-35. In 1946 he was appointed chairman of a 
committee of bankers who revised and rewrote the 
California Bank Act; the act was adopted by the 
State legislature in 1949. 


Service to the A.B.A. 


In the American Bankers Association, Mr. Corlett 
was a member of the Executive Council in 1935-38; 
a member of the Committee on State Legislation from 
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Ben C. Corlett 

1950 to 1956; a member of the Subcommittee on the 
Model State Banking Code from 1947 ta “1950; and a 
member of the Subcommittee on the Uniform, fommer- 
cial Code from 1953 to 1955. He was chairm@p of the 
Committee on State Legislation and of the St Leg- 
islative Council and a member of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation from 1955 to 1957. In the State 
Bank Division, he was a member of the Legislation 
Committee from 1948 to 1952 and served as chairman 
of this committee in 1954-55; a member of the Com- 
mittee on State Banking Departments from 1952 to 
1954 and chairman of this committee in 1953-54, 1955- 
56, and 1956-57; a member of the Division’s Executive 
Committee from 1951 to 1956, chairman in 1955-56, 
and Division vice-president in 1956-57. He was elected 
president of the Division at the annual meeting held 
in connection with the 83rd Annual Convention of the 
A.B.A. in Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 23, 1957. 
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Acres of Diamonds* 


ERE is the first of a series of 
H six articles planned for the 

guidance of banks desirous of 
exploring and serving fully the mar- 
ket for banking services in their 
areas of operation. This is in the 
nature of an introduction to a read- 
ing list. The first step in researching 
a market is to familiarize oneself 
with available studies and literature 
embodying the experiences of others. 
In February 1958 BANKING published 
“Unworked Gold Mines of Business 
Development Data,” mentioning 
scores of valuable sources already 
available to banks. Basic research 
and marketing principles useful in 
other lines of economic activity, to- 
gether with a vast fund of facts al- 
ready developed, are often adaptable 
to banking. 

Subsequent articles of this series 
will deal with “next steps,” after 
acquiring a little familiarity with 
what is meant by market research 
and marketing. Readers may wish 
to refer to the definitions given by 
Harry W. Ketchum of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce in the in- 
terview published in this issue of 
BANKING. “Next steps” include 
studying with a view to improving, 
if necessary, your bank’s present 


Acres of Diamonds* 


*This is the famous title of the most famous 
lecture in American annals written by Richard 
Conwell about a man who wandered all over 
the world looking for diamonds, only to dis- 
cover, in his old age, a mine of them in his 
own yard. 
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setup for receiving, circulating, an- 
alyzing, and applying market in- 
formation available in your commun- 
ity; exploring and tapping external 
sources of such local information; 
creating your own local market data; 
studying your customers, their needs 
and desires; and using the informa- 
tion so collected to reach present 
customers and potential new banking 
business. 

In order to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in this rapidly changing 
field of endeavor, BANKING joined 
the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, an organization composed of 
leaders in market research. Also 
the American Bankers Association 
plans to add market research as a 
function of the Research Council. 

Readers having access to a file 
of BANKING for the past few years 
will find numerous articles worth 
reading for ideas on how to measure 
and approach the local market for 
banking services. Many such articles 
have appeared in BANKING’s Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin, a monthly 
section of the magazine which was 
started in February 1957. The need 
for keeping up with changes that 
are always taking place was pointed 
up in an article, “Change,” in the 
Business Building Bulletin for May 
1957, which presented a list of 14 
guideposts or economic series to 
keep an eye on. 

“Finding an Area’s Deposit Poten- 
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tial’? was an article in the March 
1957 issue of BANKING by Spencer A. 
Weart of a New York management 
and business reserach organization. 
The author discussed the three most 
important elements in such deter- 
mination and how to use them: 
population and income; business, 
professional, and commercial enter- 
prises; and manufacturing and em- 
ployment. 

“Factors in Placing a Branch 
Bank” appeared in the July 1956 
issue of this magazine. The article 
described the practice of the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
giving an itemized list of the kinds 
of information amassed by that in- 
stitution before deciding upon a 
branch bank location. In the De- 
cember 1955 issue we published an- 
other article on the same topic: “An 
Informative Case History in Branch 
Location,” by Wendell August, Jr., 
business researcher. The locale of 
this case history was New Haven, 
Conn. 

“Case Study in Bank Market Re- 
search” was a short article in June 
1957, page 164, dealing with a new 
business-building program of the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 
that resulted from a market study. 


The Part Played by PR 


Reaching the market through pub- 
lic relations was the theme of talks 
by Fred F. Florence and others at 
the 1955 convention of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. The 
highlights of this convention were 
covered by BANKING’s senior associ- 
ate editor in the January 1956 issue. 
In fact, the proceedings of various 
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This summary of market research material, already 


available through the pages of your publication, 
has been compiled by the Editors of BANKING 


Jevelopment 
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meetings of this organization pro- 
vide a wealth of valuable data on 
the subject. 

“Direct Mail Tailor-made for 
Banks,” by the director of research 
of R. L. Polk & Co., appeared in 
June 1957. “Who are the ‘right 
people’ for you? No business should 
have less trouble in finding out than 
a bank,” the author said. Among 
other articles on advertising in 
BANKING we may mention: 

“A Report on the Effectiveness of 
Bank Advertising,” a 5-page article 
in the August 1957 issue, dealing 
with a study carried out in Toledo, 
Ohio, among a selected sample of 
householders. 

“Advertising — Investment for 
Profit,””’ by Lou Letts of Houston, 
Texas. Research begins at home, 
Mrs. Letts pointed out. (July 1957.) 

“The Case Against Surmise,” dem- 
onstrating bank advertising effec- 
tiveness, in the Business Building 
Bulletin (July and August 1957.) 


Customer Research 


Various BANKING articles have 
dealt with customer research. In 
June 1956, page 88, Dr. Edward L. 
Brink, assistant professor of mar- 
keting at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented the results of a 
survey of the borrowing habits of 
Philadelphians in an article, “Where 
Do You Prefer to Borrow?” From 
the article one gains an idea of how 
such a survey may be conducted. 
Dr. Brink concluded that banks were 
not properly promoting a favorably 
disposed market. 

On page 34 of the same issue, 
BANKING reported on a national sur- 
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vey of family banking habits made 
by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany for the A.B.A. and the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. It 
was conducted through the Thomp- 
son Consumer Panel of some 5,600 
families. 

Market research articles published 
in 1956 included: “The Huge Market 
for Home Improvement Loans,’’ by 
Norman P. Mason, Federal Housing 
Commissioner (January); ‘Taking 
the Bank to the Housewife,” relating 
how three banks use staff women to 
sell service through calls on women 
customers in their homes (January) ; 
“The Trend to Home and Family 
Life,” by Arno H. Johnson, research 
director of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company (May) ; and “Survey Shows 
U. S. Families in Mood to Spend on 
Homes” (August). 

A discussion of the need for banks 
to use new marketing techniques, by 
Alexander B. Adams of the Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, was 
noted in the November 1957 issue 
on page 112. Opportunities of the 
future were listed by BANKING’s edi- 
tor in the March 1957 issue on 
page 65. 

Already in 1958 we have published 
the following: ‘Market Research 
Means Business” (January, page 
65); “The News from Videotown”’ 
(January, page 69); “Dressed Up 
and Ready to Go, Almost” (Feb- 
ruary, page 65); “Unworked Gold 
Mines of Business Development 
Data” (February, page 67) ; “Search 
and Research for New Business” 
(March, page 67); “Using Govern- 
ment Market Data Profitably,” by 
Nelson A. Miller, Office of Distribu- 


tion, U. S. Department of Commerce 
(March, page 68); “Survey of 1,279 
Atlanta Families Shows Bank Friend- 
ly, Easy to Deal With” (March, page 
71); “Banks Boost Ad Budgets 28% 
for 1958” (March, page 74); “A 4- 
Year Study of the Consumer—His 
Assets, Debts and Saving Habits,” by 
Robert Ferber, Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, University 
of Illinois (February, page 55). 


Basic Information 


In several earlier issues of BANK- 
ING appeared studies of specific mar- 
kets containing basic information of 
perennial value, including these: 
“The Public’s Attitude Toward 
Banks—From Time to Time and 
Place to Place,’ March 1954; ‘‘Mar- 
ket Research for Bank Services,” 
Dr. Donald Cowan, February 1952; 
and “Market Research for Bank 
Services II,” Dr. Donald Cowan, 
March 1952. 

A. B. Blankenship’s Consumer and 
Opinion Research was published in 
New York in 1943 at $4. How to 
Conduct Consumer and Opinion Re- 
search, a collection of papers edited 
by Blankenship, appeared in 1946.* 

Lyndon O. Brown’s Marketing and 
Distribution Research (3rd edition, 
New York, 1955, $6.75) treats of 
such subjects as motivation, opera- 
tions, distribution and advertising 
research, market trend analysis, col- 
lecting market data, and principles 
of sampling. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


*The first book is an elementary exposition 
of marketing survey operations, emphasizing 
questionnaire preparation and data collection 
techniques. The other is a collection of papers 
by a number of marketing research investiga- 
tors on a variety of research problems. 


MARKET RESEARCH: An Interview 


ID 


How Small Banks Can Plan 


Market Research 


As outlined by HARRY W. KETCHUM 


In further search of light on what 
banks should know about market 
research, BANKING’S Washington 
correspondent interviewed HARRY W. 
KETCHUM, director of the Office of 
Distribution of the Commerce De- 
partment. Our questions and Mr. 
KETCHUM’s replies are recorded be- 
low. 

Mr. KETCHUM is a graduate of 
the University of Denver and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Before enter- 
ing Government service he was a 
member of the faculties of Connecti- 
cut University, Storrs, Conn., Judson 
College, Marion, Ala., and The 
Ameriéun University in Washington, 
D. C., having taught courses in 
marketing, advertising, business ad- 
ministration, economics, and ac- 
counting. During the period 1947- 
1950 he was chief of the Distribution 
Cost Section, and assistant chief, 
Marketing Division, Office of Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. He was one of the initial 
staff of the Department of Com- 
merce which organized the National 
Production Authority in 1950. At 
present he is director of the Office 
of Distribution, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce. 


Bank's Potential 
In the Community 

Q. Can banks benefit from market 
research in their own banking busi- 
ness? 

A. Of course banks can benefit 
from market research. I believe that 
the efficiency and ultimately the 
profitability of any business which 
has a product or service to sell must 
depend to a large extent upon its 
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knowledge of the market it serves, 
and an understanding of the factors 
which motivate its customers and 
potential customers in the purchases 
they make or in their method of 
selecting the enterprises and insti- 
tutions they patronize. 

In the case of a bank, this would 
be primarily a matter of understand- 
ing the size, composition, and finan- 
cial needs of the community it 
serves; the characteristics, needs, 
and attitudes of business and the 
public as related to banking; and 
the potential for expanding the 
bank’s deposits, loans, and other 
financial services. 


From Fact-Gathering 
To Technical Research 

Q. Just what is market research 
in general and what would consti- 
tute good market research for a 
bank ? 

A. Market research relates pri- 


Mr. Ketchum 


marily. to the measurement and 
analysis of markets. It is but one 
form of marketing research, which 
is a much broader field, including 
all of the aspects involved in the 
sale of goods or services. There are 
many definitions of marketing re- 
search, which vary in accordance 
with one’s particular concept of mar- 
keting. The simplest definition of 
marketing that I know is that it 
“includes all those business activities 
involved in the flow of goods and 
services from production to con- 
sumption.”’ Based on this concept, 
the definition of marketing research 
can be just as broad. 

One definition of research which 
I like was stressed last March dur- 
ing the Corvallis Conference on Re- 
search and Development for the 
Benefit of Oregon Small Business. 
This definition used by Dr. C. E. 
Maser, dean of business and tech- 
nology, Oregon State College, is: 
“A close searching or exhaustive in- 
vestigation and experimentation 
having for its aim the revision of 
accepted conclusions in the light of 
newly discovered facts.’”’ However, 
for marketing research I would add 
to this the searching out and utiliza- 
tion of current information already 
in existence from all available 
sources and the adoption or adapta- 
tion to one’s own needs of current 
improved methods and techniques 
developed by others. 

I have always believed that mar- 
keting research can benefit many 
more businesses than those who 
gather original data, or conduct 
surveys, investigations, or experi- 
ments. Thus, I would say that mar- 
keting research for a bank would 
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tie Department of Commerce for serving all business- 
1ien engaged in the distribution of goods or services, 
- iaeluding banks. The major activity of the Office of 
Distribution is the dissemination of marketing informa- 
 tion—information relating to market analysis, research 
and development; marketing operations and_ tech- 
niques; and distribution costs. The office has existed in 
its present form since October 1952, although there | 


have been predecessor units in the Department of Com- 


range all the way from such fact- 
gathering activities as seeking out 
and using the type of information 
which BANKING supplies its readers, 
keeping up with pertinent A.B.A. 
reports and special studies, attend- 
ing A.B.A. national and regional 
meetings bearing on the subject, 
visiting other banks to observe effi- 
cient operations, and attending mar- 
keting and other appropriate non- 
banking meetings—to more techni- 
cal research projects such as the 
analysis of the bank’s own internal 
records, study of local and area 
economic information including pat- 
terns of industry or trade growth 
or decline, measurement of customer 
potentials based on either external 
data already available or on original 
surveys to measure such potentials 
or to determine the attitudes or 
responses of those currently served. 

For example, it should not be too 
dificult for a bank to determine 
whether its own share of business in 
the community served is increasing 
or declining by comparing its volume 
of loans and deposits for a period 
of years to national, state, or city 
totals for the same period. 


Tools: Facts and Analyses 


Q. What are the tools for market- 
ing research for a bank? 

A. Generally speaking, the tools 
of marketing research are facts— 
and skills in analysis. Some of the 
facts are in the bank’s own records, 
or may be obtained by additional 
questions on application or other 
forms. But much of the information 
necessary must be obtained from 
existing external sources or through 
specially designed studies or sur- 
veys. The facts useful to a bank 
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in marketing research are for the 
most part similar to those needed 
by other types of business and fall 
into three broad classes. 

First is the matter of general 
economic activity and trends. A 
bank, by its very nature, is sensitive 
to fluctuations in over-all economic 
activity, and to changes in the 
growth patterns for different types 
of business. Consequently, both 
short and long-term economic fore- 
casting in general and for specific 
industries are important guides in 
directing the bank’s efforts. For 
this purpose there is a wealth of 
statistical data on levels of pro- 
duction, employment, income, ex- 
penditures, savings, business and 
consumer credit, profits, business 
expectations for investment in new 
plant and equipment, monetary and 
fiscal policy, and many other factors. 
These data are studied continuously 
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by economists and others and their 
forecasts may be adopted or modified 
in accordance with the views of an 
individual bank. 

Next, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, the banker must know his own 
community. In many cases national 
figures are broken down into re- 
gional, state, or local data. More- 
over, state departments of com- 
merce, university research bureaus, 
local chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade, and planning com- 
missions often assemble small-area 
data which is usually available free 
or at a nominal cost. Major local 
industries, economic variations 
among city sections and neighbor- 
hoods, local population shifts, in- 
cluding movement to the suburbs, 
and similar matters merit special at- 
tention. 

Finally, the bank like any other 
business, must keep fully abreast of 
the needs and attitudes of both its 
present and potential customers. 
These include both individuals and 
business firms in their roles as de- 
positors or borrowers. 

A great deal of research has been 
directed toward both business and 
individual characteristics at both 
the national and regional levels. 
Data on the financial operations of 
individual industries or trades, in- 
cluding profit-and-loss and balance- 
sheet ratios, are available and may 
be adjusted to reflect local condi- 
tions. In the case of individuals, 
data on incomes, expenditure pat- 
terns, savings habits, and credit use 
can be extremely useful. 

Banks which serve farming com- 
munities can find comprehensive 
data on farming operations by in- 
come class, including information 
on average size, acres in crops, in- 
vestment in equipment, livestock 
numbers, and the like, to serve as 
guides. 


Alternatives: Consult 
or Do-It-Yourself 


Q. Does a bank need a special de- 
partment or employee to conduct 
marketing research? 

A. Not necessarily. If a bank, as 
any other type of business, is unable 
to develop a research unit within its 
own organization, it can utilize the 
services of others for this purpose. 
There are many private research 
agencies and individual consultants 
who undertake special marketing re- 
search for clients on a fee or contract 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


Career Security 


according to some _ experts, 

dates from right after World 
War I, when electricity, radio, the 
automobile, and the airplane really 
came into their own. Those experts 
are wrong. 

The modern world really began, 
as far as we Americans were con- 
cerned, with the depression that 
followed the 1929 market crash. 
That upheaval convinced economists, 
government officials, and business- 
men that our nation had to find a 
way to tame the boom-bust cycle. 

Many experts think we’ve suc- 
ceeded in doing just that. Whether 
we have or not, we’re getting there 

. and one of the ways we know 
this is that jobs these days are 
getting more secure all the time. 

As someone who is planning a 
career in banking, you will undoubt- 
edly be influenced by the fact that 
your industry has a career-security 
record second to none. There are 
good reasons for this enviable record, 
reasons that go deep into the very 
nature of banking. 


Te modern world we live in, 


To begin with, you don’t have to 
be told that banking is a conserva- 
tive kind of business. It has to be. 
When you handle people’s money you 
can’t afford to be hasty or whimsical 
about what you do with it. You have 
to think twice and think again before 
making a decision. 

That built-in conservatism works 
to everyone’s advantage. It assures 
the customer that his funds will be 
handled wisely. It also assures you, 
as a banker, that the place you work 
handles its own affairs with wisdom 
and prudence. Finally, it guards the 
bank itself against the errors of 
rashness, snap judgments, and 
impulsive decisions. 

For another thing, banks are the 
base that underlies the structure of 
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our economy. Businesses may come 
and go. Whole industries may flour- 
ish and disappear under the on- 
slaught of progress, but the new 
ones that replace them still need 
your bank’s universal commodity, 
money. 

The internal combustion engine 
has replaced the horse. Times 
change, but banks serve the auto 
industry as they once served the 
buggy-makers. 

This innate usefulness of banks is 
a factor in their good career-security 
record. The “jet-mobile’’ manufac- 
turers of the year 1968 will depend 
on banks as much as the auto-makers 
of today. 

Because of this conservatism and 
usefulness, banking as an industry 
offers yet another career-security 
factor. If you’re familiar with the 
stock market, you’ve heard of 
“defensive” and “volatile’’ stocks, 
the former moving slowly in small 
steps, the latter skyrocketing or 
plummeting to great gains or losses. 

Regardless of what the economy 
does—and even a stable economy 
has fluctuations—banking can’t and 
doesn’t keep close pace. There is 
usually a significant time-lag be- 
tween the economy’s movements and 
those of the banks, a lag that may 
make you impatient during an up- 
ward trend, but plenty thankful 
during a downturn. 

Volatile stocks, like volatile jobs, 
are essentially for gamblers. You, 
however, can’t gamble with your 
career. That’s why for the long pull, 
for the career that lasts and grows 


It is suggested that the articles in 
this series may profitably be included in 


bank house organs, for the benefit of 


staff members, with credit to BANKING. 
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until retirement, you want a» in- 
dustry that doesn’t respond with 
such volatility to the momentary 
ups and downs of the economy. 

There is nothing to be gained by 
pointing the finger at any industry 
as volatile. We all know the kind of 
work where wage rates zoom sky- 
high, only to hit a brick wall when 
contracts are not renewed and mass 
layoffs ensue. This condition of our 
economy is being altered. Meanwhile, 
a nonvolatile industry like banking 
offers you your own personal brand 
of career-security insurance—right 
now. 


Iw all frankness, you must realize 
that no industry, even banking, 
guarantees career-security. That 
kind of guarantee is impossible in a 
free nation. Elsewhere in the world 
you not only get an iron-clad guaran- 
tee that your career will last, but 
you get a life-sentence as well, plus 
the promise that if you decide to quit 
there’s a work-camp barracks wait- 
ing for you. 

What banking does offer you is the 
maximum amount of career security 
any industry in our nation can 
promise. Banking offers a_ past 
history of stability second:to none, a 
record of continuous service that— 
barring a few major economic up- 
heavals in the past 160 years—has 
stood the test of time. 

Conservative planning . . . innate 
usefulness ...a less volatile response 
to crises ... these are the hallmarks 
of the banking industry. They stand 
like sturdy pillars, built into the very 
framework of each bank in the 
country and into your bank, too. 

They are your assurance that your 
career has over it a protective roof 
against the economic storm, a roof 
beneath which you can plan on a 
long, happy, and productive career 
—in banking. 
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Federal Reserve Board Chairman Wil- 
liam McC. Martin (left) confers with 
Chairman Harry F. Byrd of the Senate 
Finance Committee in the course of 
hearings at which Mr. Martin objected 
to any tax cut legislation at this time. 


Sen. Byrd agreed 
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Financial Institutions Act . . .. Finance Committee Question- 
naire .... Needs of Small Business . . . . Development Cor- 
porations .. . . Community Facilities . . .. Holding Company 


ANKING has it direct from 
B Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas 
that it will be possible to get 
' House action on the Financial Insti- 
tutions Act before the adjournment 
| of Congress if the House Banking 
' and Currency Committee does man- 
' age to report out a bill this month. 
' This was as far as Mr. Sam was 
willing to go in his discussion of 
| the bill. BANKING called on Mr. Sam 
| in view of persistent reports that the 
| fate of the Financial Institutions Act 
depends to a large degree on the 
| attitude of the leadership of the 
' House toward the bill. 

| Mr. Sam is a powerful man in the 
' House of Representatives—not only 
' in his position as speaker but also 
in such personal qualities as his 
| bearing, his acumen, and his polit- 
ical astuteness. 

_ His refusal to comment further 
' about the bill until he has read it— 
and he had not at the time of the 
‘interview—is certainly understand- 
| able. With the enormous pressures 
“under which members of Congress 
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Act Experience 


THOMAS W. MILES 


labor, they are often obliged to put 
off their consideration of the issues 
involved in controversial legislation 
until they are faced with making a 
decision. 

From others close to Mr. Sam, 
however, BANKING learned that the 
Speaker is at least aware of some 
of the criticisims of the Financial 
Institutions Act that have been made 
by his Democratic colleagues, Rep- 
resentatives Wright Patman of Texas 
and Abraham J. Multer of New York, 
implacable foes of the bill. 

What does it mean for Mr. Sam 
to say it will be possible to get House 
action if—and the hypothetical ‘“‘if’’ 
should be in capital letters—the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee reports out a bill? 

Speculatively, his comment should 
be considered significant in that he 
did not voice any opposition to the 
bill. There are rumors that he does 


not favor it and that his feeling 
stems back to the opposition of the 
banks to the Patman Resolution last 
year for a monetary study. 

But with time working against the 
bill, it was reassuring to learn from 
the Speaker of the House that time 
is not an insurmountable factor. 

Time ran out on the bill during 
the First Session of this 85th Con- 
gress, when the Senate passed the 
bill and the House adjourned with- 
out finishing its hearings. Time ran 
out again when the House Banking 
Committee was unable to complete 
its executive sessions and report out 
the bill before the Easter recess. 

Since then the House Banking 
Committee has been tied up with the 
hearings on community facilities, 
distressed areas, and small business 
capital which Chairman Brent Spence 
of Kentucky lumps together in the 
general title of “unemployment hear- 
ings.” There are a number of other 
important matters pressing on the 
Banking Committee, including hous- 
ing legislation. 
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It would appear now that it will 
be sometime in June before Chair- 
man Spence can move to resume con- 
sideration of the Financial Institu- 


tions Act. And then it will very 
likely be the same old routine, with 
Messrs. Patman and Multer offering 
amendment after amendment inter- 
minably. 

That tactic, which has plagued the 
bill so far in the House, can be re- 
peated in the House debate. Time 
and circumstances have been drafted 
as formidable weapons on the side 
of Messrs. Patman and Multer. 
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Above, the first 
meeting of the In-. 
ternational Mone- 
tary Fund execu- 
tive board in its 
new Washington 
quarters. Per Ja- 
cobsson, managing 
director, presides 
at the far end of 
the table 


Left, the Interna- 
tional Monetary 
Fund’s new 13- 
story building in 
Washington 
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There is a sense of determination, 
somewhat grim perhaps, on the part 
of Congressional adherents who want 
the Financial Institutions Act to be- 
come law. But Messrs. Patman and 
Multer’s tactics have wearied some 
of them. And the possibility of 
beginning the fight all over again in 
the 86th Congress has little appeal. 

What is alarming is a perceptible 
resignation in Congress as to the 
fate of the bill. This attitude is not 
peculiar to the Financial Institutions 
Act. It holds for business legisla- 
tion generally. 


Congressmen excuse themselves 
by complaining that businessmen do 
not give them the support they need, 
that businessmen individually do not 
apply enough pressure of their own 
for the legislation they seek. These 
same Congressmen are quick to 
point out that labor, in contrast to 
business, organizes politically and 
pursues aggressively its legislative 
programs. 

Recently Representative Ralph W. 
Gwinn (R., N. Y.) printed in The 
Congressional Record a letter voicing 
these complaints. And Mr. Spence 
expressed in BANKING his own dis- 
appointment over the failure of 
bankers as individuals to fight 
harder for the Financial Institutions 
Act. said: 

“It is not enough to be right and 
to prove that your bill is a good one 
—you’ve got to put on pressure and 
fight.” 


"Transmittal Service" 


An incident, occurring in Chicago, 
is being watched by banks and sav- 
ings and loans with equal interest 
for whatever significance it may 
have in the development of branch 
banking, which is prohibited by state 
law in Illinois. At issue is the right 
of a savings and loan to enter into 
agreement with various stores to es- 
tablish savings transmittal services. 
These services include the transmis- 
sion of funds for credit to savings 
and loan accounts, requests for with- 
drawal of funds, the opening of new 
accounts, and mortgage loan and 
property improvement payments. 
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The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the supervisory agency for 
federally chartered savings and loan 
associations, filed on April 29 with 
the U. S. District Court in Chicago 
a restraining order and asked for 
a permanent injunction against the 
First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Chicago in connection 
with its ‘National Savings Trans- 
mittal Service.” The First Federal 
filed a counter-claim. No date for a 
hearing has been set at this writing. 

Morton Bodfish, chairman and 
president of First Federal, declared: 

“As far as we are concerned, it 
is a simple transmittal service and 
is no different than if the customer 
used the U. S. Postal System or 
asked a trusted friend to transmit a 
financial transaction.” 

Mr. Bodfish is familiar with FHLB 
activities as a former board mem- 
ber. For many years he was execu- 
tive manager of the U. S. Savings 
and Loan League. 

Banks, particularly those in states 
where branch banking is not allowed, 
are watching this “test case” for its 
applicability to their service. 


FR Presidents Reply 


The replies of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve bank presidents to the 17 ques- 
tions propounded by the Senate 
Finance Committee in connection 
with its investigation of the coun- 
try’s financial condition are ‘‘a patri- 
otic gesture of importance,” to quote 
the committee. They are also a 
penetrating analysis of current and 
recent economic developments. 

In that sense they are part of a 
wealth of excellent material which 
many Congressional committees, in- 
cluding Mr. Patman’s Joint Economic 
Committee, are gathering for guid- 
ance in combating the recession. 
Indeed, there is so much of it that 
is important to be brought out that 
your reporter finds it difficult to pass 
up many of the points in selecting 
for the limited space of this article. 

The comments of the Federal Re- 
serve bank presidents constituted 
the first batch of replies to be re- 
leased by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The second will be the 
answers of 30 corporation heads 
which should be published shortly 
before this June issue of BANKING 
comes out. 

The first 62 pages of the Federal 
Reserve bank presidents’ report was 
devoted to a mutual discussion of 
their thinking along parallel lines. 
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This was prepared by a committee 
of their economists. The presidents’ 
individual comments in letters to 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
committee chairman, take up the re- 
maining 100 pages of the report. 
Although there was some disagree- 
ment on a number of points, it was 
the impersonal disagreement of in- 
quiring men seeking answers to 
problems. 

In their common report they 
warned against “excessively ambi- 
tious use of price indexes” and crit- 
ically examined the various criteria 
for diagnosing the country’s eco- 
nomic condition. 

In their description of price move- 
ments thrcughout the past 12 years, 
the Fed presidents came to the con- 
clusion that “inflation has been a 
major postwar problem.” They said: 

“The evidence shows both that 
periods of rising prices have been 
longer and that the effects of these 
advances have been additive in that 
deflation has failed to reduce prices 
te the levels preceding inflation.” 

Among the developments they 
found contributing to making in- 
flation a threat in peacetime were 
the assumption of responsibility by 
Government for maintaining maxi- 
mum employment, the emergence of 
collective bargaining as a powerful 
force in determining wage rates, and 
the fact that several important in- 
dustries are dominated by a few 
large companies and the prices of 
their products do not respond read- 
ily to the free play of supply and 
demand. 

In the tax field the report held 
that “probably a substantial but 
temporary reduction in broadly 
based taxes would be most effective 
and appropriate.” It added: 

“This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that tax reductions should 
be limited to personal income and 
excise taxes. Some forms of corpor- 
ate tax reduction might also be ex- 
pected to have stimulating effects 
on business activity and employ- 
ment.... 

“The great danger in a_ public 
works program is that it will at- 
tain substantial momentum after the 
greatest need has passed and may 
then accentuate inflationary tenden- 
cies by competing with other active 
demands for materials and man- 
power.” 

Describing the condition of com- 
mercial banks, the report said they 
now have the same relative position 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


“Who’s Going to Get Fed?” 


in the economy as before World 
War I, even though savings insti- 
tutions and other financial interme- 
diaries have grown more rapidly. 


"No Decline in Importance" 


The report pointed out that the 
nation’s commercial bank demand de- 
posits were equivalent to about 24% 
of gross national product in 1916 and 
1917 and currently amount to about 
26%. It noted that this relative in- 
crease has occurred even though the 
main alternative means of payments 
to demand deposits, currency in cir- 
culation, has grown still faster. 

From another view the report ob- 
served that commercial banks held 
about 24.5% of total net debt in 
the nation in 1916 and 1917 and now 
hold almost exactly the same per- 
centage. It concluded: 

“Thus for as long a period as there 
are reliable statistics commercial 
banks have shown no decline in im- 
portance.” 

Alfred Hayes, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
favored tax reduction over an in- 
crease in Government expenditures 
as an anti-recession weapon. He 
thought a “carefully designed’ tax 
cut is likely to be a considerably 
more prompt and flexible instrument 
for combating a recession. His com- 
ments, however, were not specific 
on when the cut should take effect. 

Mr. Hayes also took the occasion 
to express the hope that the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act “will soon be- 
come law.” He said it would perform 
a highly useful function in providing 
a number of much needed changes 
and in generally bringing about a 
clearer and more systematic state- 
ment of existing laws.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Generally Good 


Governors See Outlook 


TEXAS— 


Governor Price Daniel 


Tue business downturn has not af- 
fected Texas as severely as some 
other states, and most economists 
advise me that the end of the slump 
is in sight. 

Our biggest problem has been ex- 
cessive foreign oil imports which 
have necessitated repeated reduc- 
tions in domestic oil production. This 
has been the major cause of economic 
damage in Texas, and the situation 
will not improve until the Federal 
Government takes more positive 
steps to curb imports. 


TENNESSEE— 
Governor Frank G. Clement 


I FEEL that general business condi- 
tions in Tennessee for the long range 
are excellent and are not seriously 
alarming for the present, in spite 
of Tennessee’s agricultural plight 
due to a long period of unprecedented 
bad weather. There are several areas 
of chronic depression due to the 
nature of industries located there, 
which have suffered large labor sur- 
pluses in recent years, and there is 
a currently high insured unemploy- 
ment total, but with any sort of 
break in the weather which will en- 
able agriculture, construction and 
other outdoor activities to get going, 
this state will show a steady climb 
upward in its general economic pic- 
ture. The diversification of Tennes- 
see industry and employment gen- 
erally was reflected in the fact that 
it was not until the week ending 
March 1, 1958, that our insured un- 
employment reached the totals of 
January 1954, although conditions 
in other sections of the country were 
being painted much blacker for sev- 
eral months prior to this. Since the 
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Published here are the answers by 
a number of state governors to an 
inquiry by BANKING’s Editor as to 
business conditions in their respec- 
tive states. In nearly all cases the 
governors themselves replied. For 
the most part, silence was from areas 
feeling the recession’s pinch most 
acutely. 


March 1 high, total covered unem- 
ployment has gone down in all ex- 
cept two weeks of the eight weekly 
reports since that time. A rather 
startling increase for the week end- 
ing April 26, which again threw the 
total back above 1954, does not, in 
the opinion of our economist, rep- 
resent a true picture, since a great 
number of them were delayed partial 
claims filed by employers for March 
and April. Various other economic 
signposts are also looking more fav- 
orable, and I am very hopeful for 
the future. 


FLORIDA— 


Governor LeRoy Collins 


Tue Florida picture is good and 
brightening. Contributions of new 
industry softened slow starting tour- 
ist traffic, but March tax receipts 
exceeded the same month of 1957. 


ARIZONA— 
Governor Ernest W. 
McFarland 


Tue general business outlook in 
Arizona is uncertain. By and large, 
conditions at the moment continue 
strong. The momentum gained dur- 
ing recent years by our rapidly ex- 
panding population, and the influx 
of industrial plants, is helping carry 


Arizona through the recession thus 
far. 

There are, however, several soft 
spots which indicate a definite dan- 
ger potential. Unemployment con- 
tinues at an all-time high — some 
18,700 Arizonans are out of work, 
representing approximately 6.6% of 
the total work force. The small busi- 
ness death rate is climbing. In 1952, 
we had 113 bankruptcies; last year, 
there were 524. Pay checks in sev- 
eral fields are dwindling. Between 
January and February of this year, 
average weekly earnings fell off in 
manufacturing, copper mining, con- 
tract construction and retail trade. 
The copper industry, which consti- 
tutes a decisive portion of Arizona’s 
economy, shows no sign of recover- 
ing. The major companies are laying 
off employees or shortening their 
work week. Several smaller concerns 
have already closed down. 

A highly successful tourist season, 
the best in state history, contributed 
materially toward offsetting less fav- 
orable conditions. I am fearful that 
unless the national picture begins 
brightening very shortly, Arizona 
will begin to suffer with increasing 
intensity. 


ILLINOIS— 


Governor William G. Stratton 


Tue most recent figures available 
have taken an encouraging turn, and 
the general appraisal of the unem- 
ployment situation indicates that the 
downturn of employment seems to 
be slower. By this I do not mean 
to minimize the importance which 
we in Illinois place on the decline 
in employment. However, Illinois, 
among all the industrial states, 
seems to have been hit less violently 
than others, perhaps because of the 
more varied nature of our industry. 
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Stepped-up public works projects 
—and by those projects I mean 
needed projects—can help this situ- 
ation on the short range, or stopgap 
front. This certainly should be con- 
sidered at all levels of government: 
federal, state, and local. I think we 
must remember that we cannot ac- 
complish all of these purposes, either 
at the federal level or the state level. 
We must have a stepped-up program 
at federal, state and local levels. 

I think, too, that it is important 
that these projects not be entered 
into in a spirit of extravagance or 
indulging in an orgy of extravagant 
spending for purely makework proj- 
ects. These projects must carry out 
some vital need, either in the com- 
munity or in the national interest. 

In that regard, I would like to 
point out that in Illinois we have 
in progress this year a $660,000,000 
program of public works which will 
provide an estimated 92,000 jobs. 
About 75,000 of them are jobs which 
did not exist as recently as a month 
ago. 

This work, including roads, hos- 
pitals, educational facilities, is not 
a new plan. It is a studied plan to 
meet need and it is a plan which 
lent itself excellently to a speed-up 
program which has been placed into 
effect in our state. 

I am inclined to believe that we 
have approached the leveling-off 
point in this economic adjustment 
but I do not want to minimize the 
necessity of planning now and acting 
now, not only to keep our present 
economy healthy and in the same 
productive character which has 
marked it in prior years, but also to 
look forward to solving at both the 
national and state level, many of 
these problems which are really in- 
terstate and national in character. 


ARKANSAS— 


Governor Orval E. Faubus 


M AIN STREET business appears to 
be good, and the savings accounts 
are still at a high level. A bad crop 
year during 1957 reduced farm in- 
come in the state about $34,000,000. 
Unemployment in industry, although 
not yet critical, is at a higher point 
than at any time in 15 years. Recent 
rains and floods in Arkansas have 
greatly impaired the chances for a 
recovery in the farm economy. Tak- 
ing all this together, I would say 
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that the situation, although not crit- 
ical, is the worst it has been in 
Arkansas in several years. 


NEW MEXICO— 


Governor Edwin L. Mechem 


(Generar business conditions in 
New Mexico run from good to excel- 
lent, with the exception of one or 
two bad spots in the mining area. 
Our state sales tax receipts, an ac- 
curate index, are running well ahead 
of last year and the year before, 
and a large percentage of those who 
have applied for unemployment pay- 
ment are workers who were thrown 
out of jobs in other states and have 
recently moved to New Mexico. 


VIRGINIA— 
Governor J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr. 


I NDICES in Virginia clearly evidence 
a leveling off in business in recent 
months, but not in any alarming 
proportions. In fact, current figures 
from the Virginia Unemployment 
Compensation Commission show that 
drop-offs—those who do not exhaust 
their jobless benefits and presumably 
return to work—are exceeding new 
claimants. 

Some lines of industry are affected 
more than others, but the over-all 
picture is not discouraging. The di- 
versified nature of Virginia business 
and industry gives us further reason 
to believe that our economy is bas- 
ically sound and present conditions 
will be of only a temporary nature. 


Illinois’ Gov. Wil- 
liam Stratton 
(right) testified 
late in April be- 
fore the House 
Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, 
headed by Ken- 
tucky’s Rep. 
Brent Spence 
(left). The gov- 
ernor urged the 
committee to re- 
ject tax cutting 
legislation. Other 
committee mem- 
bers shown are 
Reps. Talle and 
Kilburn 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Governor Lane Dwinell 


N EW HAMPSHIRE’s general business 
conditions are fair to good and the 
general outlook is improving. 


MONTANA— 


Governor J. Hugo Aronson 


(Senerat business conditions, from 
the standpoint of employment, have 
improved substantially in Montana 
during the past seven weeks. Un- 
employment insurance claims have 
dropped to 12,834 after reaching a 
high of 20,306 during the week end- 
ing March 7. Active rehiring, par- 
ticularly in the seasonal industries, 
is being experienced, while all fields 
of business, with the exception of 
metal mining, are showing some in- 
crease. In Montana, we expect to 
experience the usual shortage of 
available labor in nearly all indus- 
tries by mid-summer. The tourist 
and agricultural industries give ad- 
vance indications of reaching all- 
time employment highs this year. 


SOUTH CAROLINA— 
Governor George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr. 


Joveme from reports of conditions 
in other states, the effect of the cur- 
rent national recession does not seem 
to be as extensive in South Carolina 
as in other sections of the country. 
This is based in part on reports of 
state revenue. Exclusive of income 
taxes, which do not give a clear pic- 
ture of current revenue, collections 
for the first four months of this year 
are substantially above those for the 
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first four months of 1957, although 
there has been no increase in state 
taxes. 


IOoOWA— 


Governor Herschel C. Loveless 


Bustvess conditions in the State 
of Iowa, as a whole, are about the 
same as a year ago. Agriculture 
continues to experience depressed 
conditions relative to the nonagricul- 
tural segment of the economy, al- 
though conditions in agriculture are 
perhaps slightly better than during 
the last two years. 

Unemployment in Iowa is cur- 
rently running at about 5.7% of 
the labor force, with some cities 
running as high as 15%. 

In general, food processing and ag- 
ricultural machinery industries are 
holding reasonably steady. The 
worst unemployment has hit those 
cities engaged in the production of 
heavy machinery and subcontracting 
for the automobile industry. 

Tota! retail sales and bank debits 
in Iowa are running slightly ahead 
of those of a year ago. However, in 
longer run comparisons, Iowa is still 
lagging behind most of the re- 
mainder of the nation in terms of 
income and employment growth. This 
apparent inconsistency reflects the 
5-year-old contraction in farm in- 
come, which is basic to our economy. 

Aside from seasonal increases in 
employment in the construction in- 
dustry, the outlook for the remainder 
of the year depends almost entirely 
on what happens to the price of 
livestock. There is some apprehen- 
sion that because of extremely large 
stocks of cheap corn, there will be 
a significant increase in pork pro- 
duction, and, later, of cattle produc- 
tion, both of which will tend to 
reverse favorable price trends for 
livestock which have developed in 
the last few months. 


OKLAHOMA— 
Governor Raymond Gary 


Oxtanoma has the best wheat 
Prospects in 'the history of the state. 
Grazing conditions are excellent and 
cattle prices are good. Since wheat 
and cattle are very heavy con- 
tributors to our over-all economy, 


prospects are very favorable for a 
prosperous agricultural year. The 
petroleum industry is improving. 
Construction is on the rise, and we 
are looking forward to a good year 
in Oklahoma. 


RHODE ISLAND— 


Governor Dennis J. Roberts 


Ir must be pointed out that unem- 
ployment is high and constitutes a 
very serious problem. However, even 
though the business outlook is less 
favorable than a year ago, I would 
say that the general business out- 
look is good. 


MISSISSIPPI— 


Ben H. Walley, executive 
assistant to Governor J. P. 
Coleman 


We are delighted to report that 
general business conditions are good. 
We have just concluded a regular 
session of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture, and our fiscal officers have 
consistently reported that business 
conditions are such that we can 
reasonably expect our economy to 
continue at a high level. 


MAINE— 
Governor Edmund S. Muskie 


Iw common with most states we 
have an unemployment problem 
which I consider cause for concern. 
We are hopeful that the summer 
vacation business and the construc- 
tion season will improve the employ- 
ment picture. Basically, however, our 
prospects obviously are heavily in- 
fluenced by national economic forces. 


WASHINGTON— 

H. Dwayne Kreager, director, 
Washington State Dept. of 
Commerce and Economic 
Development 


Ouor two largest industries, defense 
and lumber, anticipate improved con- 
ditions. In defense we expect in- 
creased Federal appropriations par- 
ticularly affecting our largest em- 
ployer, Boeing; in lumber, we antic- 


ipate a pickup in housing starts this 
summer. On the balance, we feel 
business conditions in Washington 
State will be somewhat better than 
the national average over the next 
12 months. Unemployment shows an 
encouraging drop due to factors 
other than just seasonal ones. 


SOUTH DAKOTA— 


Governor Joe Foss 


Tue general economic situation in 
South Dakota is btter now than a 
year ago. Sales tax collections, which 
reflect the spending of the citizenry, 
are ahead of the comparable period 
of 1957. State bank deposits are at 
an all time high, and total unem- 
ployment is practically unchanged 
from that of a year ago. The state 
is heavily dependent on agriculture, 
and 1958 crop prospects are very 
bright because of above subsoil mois- 
ture. South Dakotans are confident 
1958 will be a good economic year. 


WYOMING— 


Governor Milward L. Simpson 


Wromme is an island of economic 
brightness in the national picture. 
We are not being talked into any 
recession in this area. Our economy 
is sound. Our tax structure is real- 
istic and helpful to small business 
as well as oncoming industry. Our 
agricultural price index is the high- 
est since 1951, and is steadily climb- 
ing upward. In all sections of the 
state there is a vibrant, healthy 
economy. Unemployment is seasonal 
and rapidly declining. I have little 
doubt that the entire national picture 
will change for the better regardless 
of temporary stopgaps sought to be 
employed. 


IDAHO— 
Governor Robert E. Smylie 


We think business conditions in 
Idaho are better than average. Our 
employment is running substantially 
ahead of last year and unemploy- 
ment is declining steadily. New con- 
struction will top last year by nearly 
12%. Agricultural prices and pro- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Is Enlightened Self-Interest 


A Case History (Part I) from North Carolina 


Mr. DAVIS, an editorial writer on 
the staff of the Winston-Salem Jour- 
nal and Sentinel, was an active par- 
ticipant in the organization of the 
development association he describes 
here. The first part of Mr. Davis’ 
article deals with the agricultural 
side of the association’s work, while 
a later article will describe the in- 
dustrial and other aspects of the 
program. 


Emblem of the Northwest 
North Carolina Development Association 


HE key to a successful program 
regional development? 

That’s simple. It’s enlightened 
self-interest. The story of the North- 
west North Carolina Development 
Association offers ample proof of 
that fact. 

This association was created early 
in 1954 to bridge the gap separating 
regional needs and regional oppor- 
tunities. It has enjoyed remarkable 
success in that effort despite the fact 
its affairs are managed entirely by 
volunteers and on a budget that 
scarcely provides money enough for 
postage stamps. 

The association’s accomplishments 
are a direct product of enlightened 
self-interest. 

It is, for example, axiomatic that, 
if you enrich the economy of a 
region, the bankers are among the 
first to flush pinkly from the trans- 
fusion of new dollars. It also is true 
that if you pour additional dollars 
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CHESTER DAVIS 


into the hinterlands the cash regis- 
ters in the cities and towns serving 
that area will tinkle pleasantly. 

But, like so many simple truths, 
the implementation of the idea is 
often exceedingly difficult. 

In a rural area, banks are small in 
size, and, perhaps because of fingers 
burned in the past, country bankers 
are inclined to be leery of providing 
a generous line of credit for their 
largest and most important cus- 
tomer, the farmer. Moreover, city 
folk have an ostrich-like ability to 
divorce themselves from that area of 
vagueness described as “the agri- 
cultural problem,” even though the 
farmer’s woes often determine the 
color of the ink urban businessmen 
use in their ledgers at the year’s end. 

In the 11-county area of north- 
west North Carolina the catalyst 
which brought bankers and other 
city folk into a program shared 
with farmers and small-town busi- 
ness and professional men was an 
exceedingly astute young man named 
Archie K. Davis. Mr. Davis, chair- 
man of the board of Winston-Salem ’s 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
was keenly aware of the common 
needs of this 11-county region. 

They were the needs of a rural 
area (only two towns of more than 
5,000 population) made up of very 
small (about 25 acres under culti- 
vation) farms. The basis of the 
economy was tobacco. The already 
small (roughly three acres) indi- 
vidual tobacco allotments were being 
cut and, with each cut, the level of 
regional income fell. Northwest 
North Carolina also was a region 
with a very high birth rate. Because 
of the lack of job opportunities 
in agriculture or industry, young 


people regularly migrated from the 
11 counties in search of work else- 
where. It was a costly bleeding away 
of minds and talents the north- 
western counties had paid to educate. 

But there were opportunities, too. 
In a study undertaken for the cham- 
ber of commerce in 1949, Arch Davis 
had discovered that Winston-Salem 
was importing an astonishing 
amount of its food from out-of-state. 
For example, 70% of the eggs con- 
sumed in the city were produced 
outside of North Carolina, despite 
the fact that the northwest counties 
were ideally suited to the production 
of eggs and poultry. 

Because of his conviction that the 
city man has more than a gastro- 
nomic reason to be concerned about 
where his table eggs come from, Mr. 
Davis invited leaders from all across 
the Northwest to meet and discuss 
these common problems. 


A Remarkable Meeting 


That meeting, held in September, 
1953, was remarkabie in that it was 
free from the hostility and suspicion 
rural people so often feel toward city 
slickers. 

In part, that was due to the 
frankness of Arch Davis’ approach. 
He said, for example: “If a new in- 
dustry shows an interest in this area, 
certainly Winston-Salem will make 
its bid. But if that bid should fail, 
then it is only good sense for Wins- 
ton-Salem to do its level best to see 
if it can’t help that industry find 
some desirable location here in the 
Northwest.”’ 

That spirit of enlightened self- in- 
terest marked the creation of the 
Northwest North Carolina Develop- 
ment Association. From the outset, 
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Winston-Salem, the one city of the 
11-county region, made it plain that 
it intended to use all its resources— 


chamber of commerce, banks, and. 


top flight business and industrial 
leadership—to build up the economy 
of the Northwest, and that it in- 
tended to do this because such a 
program of regional enrichment 
made good sense for Winston-Salem. 
Fred Linton, top executive of the 
Winston-Salem Chamber of Com- 
merce, put it this way: “In the long 
haul, the future of this community 
will be determined more by what 
happens in the northwest counties 
than by what happens inside the city 
limits.” 


A 4-Part Program 


As the first president of the asso- 
ciation, Arch Davis designed an 
attack on the region’s problems 
which proceeded along four fronts: 

(1) The Agricultural Division— 
Here the fundamental goal was to 
seek ways and means by which the 
small farms of the Northwest could 
increase their per-acre cash yield 
despite fading tobacco income. 

(2) The Industrial Division—The 
goal in this area was to assist in the 
expansion of existing industry and 
to attract new industry into the area 
to provide badly needed jobs. 

(3) The Travel and Recreation 
Division—A considerable section of 
northwest North Carolina lies in the 
folded runs of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains and that section is crossed by 
the handsome Blue Ridge Parkway. 
This division has, from the outset, 
sought ways to encourage visitors 
traveling the parkway (some 2,000,- 
000 cars a year) to pause and visit 
attractions located in the Northwest 
and off the parkway. 

(4) The Community Development 
Division-—This division has worked 
to encourage local communities (and 
they range from small towns and 
villages to rural school districts) to 
organize programs designed to im- 
prove life—economic, social, and 
aesthetic—in their neighborhoods. 

There is nothing unusual about the 
goals. The same themes have been 
harped on by editorial writers, 
county agents, home demonstration 
workers, and others for many years. 
The association’s approach differed 
from past efforts largely in two 
facts: First, it focused the attention 
of the leadership of the entire region 
on those problems common to the 
entire region and, second, it re- 
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Archie K. Davis, chairman of Wachovia 

Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 

Salem, and first president of the North- 

west North Carolina Development As- 
sociation 


cruited that leadership, both farm 
and city, to launch these: programs 
and keep them rolling. 

Under Arch Davis and, following 
him, three small-town bankers and 
@ poultryman, the Northwest Asso- 
ciation has kept its program rolling 
in the four areas. While the contri- 
butions made by these programs can 
not be adequately gauged in dollars 
and cents, that pragmatic measure 
provides at least a rough idea of the 
program’s merit to northwest North 
Carolina. 


Help in Readjustment 


Because of the very limited indi- 
vidual tobacco allotments and be- 
cause of the rolling character of the 
land, the northwestern counties are 
not well adapted to the use of ma- 
chinery. For that reason the region 
is moving away from tobacco. 

But, in that transition it is im- 
portant that the area hold on to its 
tobacco allotments while, step by 
step, it moves on into the production 
of other crops which will produce a 
high per-acre cash yield for the 
region’s multitude of small farmers. 

The association’s poultry program 
has helped in that shift. 

Assisted by specialists from North 
Carolina State College, the associa- 
tion established a set of particularly 
high standards for quality eggs. 
That done, farmers in the area were 
approached on this basis: “If you 
will (1) establish flocks which pro- 
duce the year round and (2) agree 


to abide by the association’s stand- 
ards of quality, we will market your 
eggs at a premium price in hoxes 
bearing the Northwest Association’s 
seal of approval.” 

Except for the price of the carton 
bearing the seal, the association re- 
ceives nothing from its egg program. 
The eggs are moving off Northwest 
farms into Piedmont cities at the 
rate of 17,000 dozen a week. 

The association’s poultry commit- 
tee has also enjoyed astonishing suc- 
cess in boosting broiler production 
in the 11 counties. 

Northwest North Carolina country 
hams now are being marketed under 
the association’s seal. 

This year the association launched 
a program in which quality potatoes 
are selected in a new $15,000 grading 
center and then marketed in attrac- 
tive bags bearing the association’s 
blue and yellow seal of approval. 

Within the coming year or so a 
similar marketing program will be 
launched for the splendid apples that 
grow so well in the thermal areas 
which belt the Northwest between 
the floor of the Piedmont and the 
running crest of the Blue Ridge. 


A Dairy Tour 


In 1956 the association’s dairy 
committee took 101 bankers, busi- 
nessmen, and farm leaders from 
northwest North Carolina over into 
eastern Tennessee in order to show 
them what can be accomplished in 
the way of milk processing when 
modern methods and machinery are 
used. 

Since that tour, one Northwest 
milk operation—the Yadkin Valley 
Cooperative—has boosted its milk 
payroll by an average of $100,000 
per month. This year the Northwest 
region showed a substantial increase 
in the production of processed milk. 
That 3-day tour opened one more 
door to additional cash income for 
Northwest farmers. 

In order to improve beef cattle 
bloodlines, the beef committee offers 
annual prizes for the finest Angus 
and Hereford calves produced by a 
single sire. The sheep and swine 
committees have similar programs. 

Each year the agricultural com- 
mittee recognizes outstanding farm- 
ers in the area by awarding them 
enameled metal “Honor Farm Signs” 
bearing the association’s seal. These 
awards are given according to a set 
of specifications drawn by experts 
at State College. (END) 
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A National Advertising Program 


RMATION of a nonprofit founda- 
PPtcn to conduct a cooperative 

national advertising campaign 
for commercial banks was begun 
May 12 with the first meeting of 
the organizing committee recently 
named by Joseph C. Welman, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

The organizing group, formed on 
authority of the Administrative 
Committee and Executive Council 
of the A.B.A., is operating apart 
from the bankers’ association to 
plan and carry out the advertising 
program. 

At its first meeting, held at the 
University Club, the organizing com- 
mittee took the following actions: 

(1) Decided to establish a non- 
profit foundation to direct the work. 
The organizing group will serve as 
trustees pro-tem. 

(2) Voted to form a committee of 
sponsors representing each state to 
promote participation in the founda- 
tion. 

(3) Set up headquarters of the 
foundation in Philadelphia. Morris 
R. Brownell, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia National Bank is chair- 
man of the organizing committee 
and of the board of trustees. 

(4) Elected Gaylord A. Freeman, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and L. M. Schwartz, 
Paola, Kansas, as vice-chairmen of 
the trustees, representing, respec- 
tively, city and country banks. 

(5) Decided to limit participation 
in the foundation to commercial 
banks. 

Participation will be on the basis 
of $5 per million dollars of deposits. 


Recent A.B.A. Action 


The genesis of the new foundation 
was the following resolution on na- 
tional advertising, adopted by the 
A.B.A. Administrative Committee on 
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for Banks 


April 20, 1958, and approved by the 
A.B.A. Executive Council on April 
22, 1958, at White Sulphur Springs: 


RESOLVED, that in view of the 
results of the national advertising 
poll conducted by the Association, 
showing 20% of the Association 
membership in favor of national ad- 
vertising, 18% of the membership 
opposed to national advertising, 1% 
unusable votes and 61% of the mem- 
bership not voting although twice so- 
licited, it is determined that the As- 
sociation should not undertake a 
national advertising campaign as an 
Association activity, and be it 
FURTHER RESOLVED, that as the 
poll indicates that a considerable 
number of banks have expressed a 
desire to promote a national adver- 
tising program, the Association 
should make available all appropri- 
ate data and materials that the Pub- 
lic Relations Council has heretofore 
gathered in connection with a pro- 
posed national advertising campaign, 
to any independent committee of 
banks or bankers that may be organ- 
ized to explore further the feasibility 
of proceeding separately with a na- 
tional advertising program and set- 
ting up the machinery therefore, and 
be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED that to fa- 
cilitate the transition and to assist 
in initiating such independent effort, 
the A.B.A. president should at the 
request of any member bank that 
voted in favor of national advertis- 
ing, name nine or more bankers who 
are not members of the Association’s 
Public Relations Council, to serve on 
an independent Organizing Commit- 
tee representative of the bank pro- 
ponents of national advertising, such 
committee to be a separate group in 
no way associated with the A.B.A., 
and free to work out its own details, 
plans and procedures for an inde- 
pendent national advertising pro- 
gram. 


The A.B.A. decision on national 
advertising and subsequent action 
taken by President Joseph C. Wel- 
man were outlined in an official let- 
ter which was mailed to all members 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion on May 6. 

President Welman’s letter, after 
quoting the above resolution, said: 


Results of the poll of the member- 
ship, referred to in the resolution, 
showed that of the 13,884 banks 
polled, 2,799 voted in favor of a na- 
tional advertising program, 2,421 
voted no, and 8,528 did not respond 
to the questionnaire. The remaining 
136 ballots were not counted because 
of qualified votes indicating neither 
yes nor no. The poll was taken under 
the direction of the Association’s 
Public Relations Council; and the re- 
sults were counted by Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Company, independent 
accounting firm. 

Subsequent to the meetings and in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
resolution, I was requested to name 
nine bankers to serve on an indepen- 
dent organizing committee to carry 
out plans for a national advertising 
program wholly apart from the 
A.B.A. I named the following men: 

Lloyd L. Austin president, Secu- 
rity-First National Bank, Los An- 
gees; J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president, 
National Bank of Commerce, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas; Morris R. Brownell, 
Jr., vice-president, The Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia; Gay- 
lord A. Freeman, Jr., vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago; 
George E. Goodwin, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Atlanta; Wil- 
liam M. Lockwood, president, How- 
ard National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Burlington, Vermont; William 
H. Moore, chairman of the board, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Seward D. Schooler, president, Co- 
shocton National Bank, Coshocton, 
Ohio; and L. M. Schwartz, president, 
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Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kansas. 
Mr. Brownell will serve as chairman 
of the group. 


And Still Earlier ... 

The sequence of events leading to 
the Administrative Committee’s ac- 
tion started in March of 1957, when 
the Public Relations Council recom- 
mended that the Administrative 
Committee “consider a national ad- 
vertising program for banking.” 

Subsequently, it was decided to 
put the question to the entire mem- 
bership on a fair, balanced, and ob- 
jective basis. 

The Public Relations Council was 
charged with the responsibility of 
developing a suitable procedure for 
carrying out the Administrative 
Committee’s action. This was done 
with the assistance of the special 
A.B.A. Planning Committee. 

The national advertising survey 
was initiated in October of 1957. 
Two mailings were made to the en- 
tire membership—the first on Octo- 
ber 23 over President Welman’s sig- 
nature, the second on November 27 
over the signature of Melville M. 
Parker, chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Council, and executive vice- 


president of The First National Bank 
of Lebanon, Pa. Also, the A.B.A. 
News Bureau issued several releases 
to the financial press, and BANKING 
earried a feature article on the 
subject. 


Both Sides Presented 


Member banks were asked to vote 
“yes” or “no” on a possible national 
advertising program toward which 
participants would voluntarily con- 
tribute $5 per million of deposits per 
year for two years, with an annual 
minimum contribution of $25 and 
annual maximum contribution of 
$15,000. In addition to the ballot 
card, member banks received a sum- 
mary of the major arguments for 
and the major arguments against na- 
tional advertising. 

The survey was closed on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, and the results were 
tabulated by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., the Association’s public ac- 
countants. (Banks were requested 
to return all ballots directly to Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co:) 


Trust Ads in ‘20s 


National advertising for banking 
has been an active, controversial 
subject. It has been under A.B.A. 


consideration in one form or an- 
other for many years. It has been 
studied and debated from all sides, 
In fact, during the Twenties, A.B.A. 
sponsored a national magazine ad- 
vertising campaign for the Trust 
Division. 


Three Years of Discussion 


In the past three years, particu- 
larly, national advertising has been 
proposed, widely discussed, and 
thoroughly explored. The “con- 
tinuing debate” has brought out 
pros and cons, advantages and 
disadvantages, proponents and op- 
ponents, possible hazards, all kinds 
of recommendations, and varying 
shades of opinion with respect to 
national advertising. It is for these 
reasons that the A.B.A. Adminis- 
trative Committee decided on a 
membership poll. 

In effect, A.B.A. has conducted a 
“national advertising” program for 
many years. Through its Adver- 
tising Department, the Association 
has provided thousands of banks in 
thousands of communites through- 
out the country with newspaper ads 
and other advertising materials— 
all of it designed for direct local bank 
sponsorship. 


Organizing committee of bankers for cooperative national advertising, holding first meeting, May 12, at University Club 
in New York. Shown left to right are: Royal L. Mullins, president, The Wolfe City National Bank of Wolfe City, Texas, 
and immediate past president, Independent Bankers Association; R. D. Banks, president, The First National Bank, Su- 
perior, Wisconsin; Paul Wright, president, Durham Bank & Trust company, Durham, N. C.; George Goodwin, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., and director, Financial Public Relations Association; Seward D. Schooler, president, 
Coshocton National Bank, Coshocton, Ohio; Morris R. Brownell, Jr., vice-president, Philadelphia National Bank, organiz- 
ing committee chairman; Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., vice-president, First National Bank of Chicago; Eldon Smith, chairman, 
executive committee, Security First National Bank of Los Angeles, representing Lloyd L. Austin, president; L. M. Schwartz, 
president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kansas, and chairman, A.B.A. Country Bank Operations Committee; William H. 
Moore, chairman of the board, Bankers Trust Company, New York City; and J. W. Bellamy, Jr., president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Pine Bluff, Ark., and chairman, A.B.A. Committee on Executive Development. William M. Lockwood, 
president, Howard National Bank & Trust Company, Burlington, Vt., and president, National Bank Division, was absent. 
The first three named above (Messrs. Mullins, Banks, and Wright) were added to the committee after President Welman’s 
May 6 letter was distributed 
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Progress Toward 


Reserve Reform 


nors of the Federal Reserve 
System proposed legislation 

for changes in the legal reserve re- 
quirements of member banks. Iden- 
tical bills (S. 3603 and H. R. 11871) 
were submitted in both Houses of 
Congress. This is the first time since 
1931 that the Board has offered leg- 
islation designed for reserve reform. 
Passage of the Federal Reserve's 
bill would put the banking system 
in a better position to meet the 
future credit needs of the public. 
It would also permit the elimination 
of some inequities in the present 
reserve arrangements and would 
make a significant contribution to 
the achievement of a sound and logi- 
cal legal reserve structure. The 
American Bankers Association has 
endorsed this bill and urges all 
bankers to support its enactment. 


[' April the Board of Gover- 


Three Proposed Changes 


The proposed legislation would 
make three changes in the existing 
statute governing the 6,400 member 
banks. (1) The Board of Governors 
would be authorized to permit mem- 
ber banks to count vault cash as 
part of their legal reserves. (2) The 
range over which the Board can vary 
the reserve ratio for demand de- 
posits of central reserve city banks 
would be reduced from 13-26% to 
10-20%, the same range that is ap- 
plicable to reserve city banks. (3) 
The Board would gain more flex- 
ibility than it now has to reduce the 
reserve requirements of individual 
banks within the reserve city and 
central reserve city categories. 

These provisions obviously do not 
go as far as the reserves plan pro- 
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JOSEPH C. WELMAN 


President, American Bankers Association 


posed a year ago by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. The A.B.A. 
plan was a product of a comprehen- 
sive study of the whole question of 
legal reserves. It proposed ultimate 
objectives for legal reserve reduc- 
tion and reform and a target date 
for the accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives. Understandably, these fea- 
tures are not included in the Board’s 
bill. 


Toward A.B.A. Objectives 


However, the Federal Reserve’s 
proposals are in the direction of the 
A.B.A.’s objectives. For one thing, 
they include the A.B.A. vault cash 
proposal. Counting vault cash as 
part of legal reserves would be 
particularly helpful to the country 
banks, which hold relatively large 
amounts of currency for operating 
purposes. At present, country mem- 
ber banks hold about $1.4-billion 
in vault cash, which amounts to 
more than one-quarter of their re- 
quired reserves. 

Permitting member banks to in- 
clude vault cash as part of their 
legal reserves would also be of sub- 
stantial advantage to the Federal 
Reserve. It would encourage banks 
to hold larger stocks of currency 
that would be available over widely 
dispersed areas for use by the public 
in the event of a national emergency. 
It would also tend to reduce the 
cost of handling and transporting 
currency. 

The provision relating to central 
reserve city banks is a realistic re- 
flection of the great changes under- 
gone by our economy over the past 
decades. At one time New York 


and Chicago banks acted in effect 
as central banks for the rest of the 
country. However, with the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve 
System and the development of new 
financial centers throughout the 
country, these banks have ceased 
to occupy the strategic position that 
they formerly held. The extra-high 
reserve ratio that is still imposed 
on central reserve city banks is un- 
justified. The Federal Reserve’s bill 
points in the direction of eliminating 
this discriminatory feature of the 
present legal reserve arrangements. 
While still retaining the three re- 
serve categories, the bill is an 
important step away from the out- 
moded system of basing legal re- 
serve requirements of member banks 
on their geographical location. 


Rectifying Inconsistencies 


The proposed broadening of the 
Board’s authority to reclassify 
banks for reserve purposes would 
make it easier to deal with in- 
equities that exist under the present 
system and would tend to alleviate 
reserve requirements of some city 
banks. Under the existing law, the 
Board of Governors has the author- 
ity to permit individual banks in 
central reserve and reserve cities 
to carry lower reserve requirements 
if they are located in so-called ‘‘out- 
lying districts” of these cities. The 
proposed legislation would extend 
the Board’s authority to the central 
districts of these cities. The bill in- 
dicates no specific formula for re- 
classifying these banks. However, 
experience under the Board’s old 
powers suggests that the proposed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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OPERATIONS REPORT 


Stop Payment Procedure 


TOP payment policy suggestions 
“ and an operating procedure (in- 
cluding forms) are offered in a new 
booklet published by the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Each 
member bank has received a copy of 
“Stop Payment Procedure,” but in 
case you haven’t seen it we’ll pass 
along a resumé. 

After covering such points as ac- 
ceptance of orders, lost checks, 
centralization of orders, effective 
life, bookkeeper and teller responsi- 
bility, statement rendering, and re- 
imbursement for handling, the book- 
let outlines a system believed to be 
broadly applicable to all banks. It 
assumes a centralized bookkeeping 
operation. 

Seven forms are suggested and 
illustrated: (A) stop payment order; 
(B) master copy (for duplicating 
machine purposes); (C) acknowl- 
edgement; (D) bookkeepers’ notices 
(file card, jackets for statement, and 


ledger sheets); (E) tellers’ notices 
(home office and branches, if any) ; 
(F) request for confirmation of stop 
orders. Parts C through F could be 
made in the form of a snap-out car- 
bon, in which case “B” would not be 
needed. Banks having duplicating 
equipment can use the master copy 
to prepare all others except the 
original order and the jacket. In such 
cases the requisite number of tellers’ 
copies may also be obtained, and the 
bookkeeper’s file card may be on 
heavy stock to withstand daily use. 


“Consult Your Counsel” 


The booklet, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Commission, ‘“‘does not 
purport to deal with the legal aspects 
of stop payments” and suggests that 
“bank counsel should be consulted 
regarding the legal phraseology in 
any stop order form adopted by the 
bank.” 

It is noted that each bank “will 
find it advantageous to adopt poli- 


cies, consistent with its state laws, 
which will promote efficiency in the 
handling of stop payment orders. 
effect a reduction in the number of 
orders accepted, limit the effective 
period of such orders, and at the 
same time adequately protect the 
bank against losses due to failure 
to observe the stop payment order.” 


The Main Suggestions 

Here is a condensation of the sug- 
gestions to help banks establish their 
policies: 

Acceptance of Orders. Personnel 
accepting stop payments from cus- 
tomers should be trained to discour- 
age the orders unless a real risk of 
loss exists. Inform customers that 
there’s little likelihood of loss on 
checks payable to reliable companies. 

Some banks accept orders but take 
no action on checks of less than $25 
or $50 other than charging for the 
stop. This tends to reduce the num- 
ber of orders ‘and may be justified 


One of the 7 forms suggested in the A.B.A. “Stop Payments Procedure” manual 


TO: NAME OF BANK. CITY. STATE 


Please stop payment on check described below. 


REASON FOR STOP 


STOP PAYMENT ORDER 


Date. 


NUMBER 


AMOUNT 


A duplicate has (mot) been issued. In requesting you to stop payment of this item, the undersigned agrees to hold you harmless for all 
expenses and costs incurred by you on account of refusing payment thereof, and further agrees not to hold you liable on account of payment 
contrary to this request if same occurs through inadvertence, accident or oversight, or if by reason of such payment other items drawn by 


the undersigned are returned insufficient. 


Examined by Mail Phone 


Part A 


In Person 


By. 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE 


Address. 


Phone 


NOTE: In some states exculpatory clauses are not recognized by the courts. In addition, some stop payment orders have other rm provi- 


sions, such as fixing a short period for the effective life of a stop payment order but permitting renewals and withdrawals i 
Therefore, counsel should be consulted in connection with the provisions of a stop payment order. 


in writing, 
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on the basis that the bank is assum- 
ing any losses that may result.” 

Lost Checks. Some banks have 
arranged with heavy volume cus- 
tomers not to place stops on lost 
checks of less than $100, regardless 
of who the payee is. In these cases, 
the bank has agreed to refund to the 
customer the amount of the original 
check if both it and the duplicate are 
paid. This arrangement permits the 
customer to issue a duplicate with- 
out checking with the bank to see 
whether the original has been paid; 
it also eliminates much daily work 
in the bank in checking the stops 
against a large volume. “The banks 
that have adopted such a practice 
report excellent results with very 
few losses. Other banks which have 
alarge dividend disbursement opera- 
tions report a similar practice on 
dividend checks with comparable re- 
sults.” 

Centralization of Orders. Many 
banks have a Stop Payment Section 
to which all orders, cancellations, re- 
newals, etc., are routed. It is respon- 
sible for the preparation of forms, 
mailing of acknowledgements, receipt 
of confirmations, notification of 


bookleepers and tellers, maintenance 
of records, and approval of payment 
of checks over a designated age. 

In some banks this section is also 
responsible for preparing a daily list 
of open stop orders for the tellers. 

Effective Life. Many banks have a 
stale date policy under which all 
checks over a certain age—in many 
cases, six months—are automatically 
returned “Stale Date—See Drawer.” 
Thus a bank can dispense with its 
stop orders after six months with a 
very minor effect on customer rela- 
tions—few customers object to the 
return of unpaid checks of that age. 

Bookkeepers. The bookkeeping 
department must be equipped to 
minimize the possibility of failure 
to observe a stop order. Most banks 
provide colored warning cards, jack- 
ets, or clip-ons. 

Before the department accepts 
notice of a stop, it should examine 
the paid check file to verify that the 
check has not been paid. If the item 
is dated in a prior period, bookkeep- 
ing should examine any statements 
held for counter delivery. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


“Writing Out Loud” 


IN a booklet with that title, pub- 
lished by Dictaphone Corporation, 
A. Donald Brice, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, offers these 
“dictator’s commandments”: 

(1) You are a person. Every- 
thing you write should reflect your 
individuality, communicate your 
thoughts. 

(2) Don’t put off till later what 
can be done now. 

(3) Most letters deserve an- 
swers. When in doubt, write. 

(4) Organize your thoughts be- 
fore you express them. Then, talk 
as you think. 

(5) Honor your secretary by 
being a thoughtful dictator and 
boss. 

(6) Don’t 

(7) Don’t 
with clichés. 

(8) Don’t 
addressee. 

(9) When you make a mistake, 
correct it at once. 

(10) Covet time—for its proper 
use brings accomplishment. 


mumble or meander. 
cloud your thoughts 


bore or confuse the 


The Voice That Speaks for the Bank 


HE bright red telephone in the 

Chase Manhattan Bank’s con- 
ference room rang and rang... and 
rang. No one picked up the receiver, 
but that was all right. No one, this 
time, was supposed to. Staff people 
were there for a course in telephone 
courtesy, and everybody was waiting 
to hear and see what would happen. 

When the ringing stopped, the 
phone spoke —more accurately, a 
tape spoke for it. The message, as 
you’ve probably guessed, concerned 
the proper use of this indispensable 
servant: right and wrong ways to 
answer, its importance as a business 
contact, a reminder that the voice 
answering the phone is the voice that 
speaks for the bank. 

Then a personable young lady 
from Personnel Administration took 
over, and during the next half hour 
she told her staff colleagues what 
should happen in the bank when New 
Yorkers call HAnover 2-6000. (Some 
13,000 do, every business day.) 


Bank Prepared Course 


The course, prepared by the train- 
ing staff with an assist or two from 
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the telephone company, is offered to 
every staff member—at the branches 
as well as head office—who repre- 
sents the bank on the phone. 

And a resume of the program is 
available to any bank. 

Seven basic elements of telephone 
courtesy are illustrated with the aid 
of an informal, instructive script and 


visual-audio equipment, including 
slides. (See illustration below.) 
It’s been said that coaching on 
the proper use of the telephone is a 
good start for a bank’s training pro- 
gram. The Chase Manhattan’s course 
can be adapted to local requirements 
—and the local telephone company 
will probably have some suggestions. 


EACH CALL IS IMPORTANT. THE COURTESY 


YOU SHOW AND THE HELP YOU GIVE WILL 


BE HELPFUL 


BE APPRECIATED BY YOUR FELLOW WORKERS 


AND BY OUR CUSTOMERS - 


APPRECIATED AND 


RETURNED! LET THE TELEPHONE WORK FOR 


YOU. WHERE'S HOW TO DO IT! 


ANSWER 
PROMPTLY 


Telephone 
classes at 
Chase Manhat- 
tan get a fold- 
er that illus- 
trates the 7 
suggestions 


SPEAK 
DISTINCTLY 


IDENTIFY 
YOURSELF 


EXPLAIN 
DELAYS 


TRANSFER CALLS 
PROPERLY 


SAY GOODBYE 
PLEASANTLY 
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Amortization of 


Bond Premiums 


HERBERT BRATTER 


This is the seventh article in a 
series on the subject of tax matters 
of interest to banks. These articles 
are being prepared in Washington 
by BANKING’S correspondent in the 
Capital. 


times buy bonds at a premium 

and, like other investors, are 
authorized by the Internal Revenue 
Code to amortize the premium on 
taxable bonds to maturity or earlier 
call date and to deduct from income 
in each taxable year the part of 
the premium amortized in that year. 
Thus taxpayers are able to reflect 
the reduction in bond values over the 
whole period of ownership, or over 
the period to call date, instead of 
having to wait until the bonds are 
called or mature before reflecting the 
disappearance of the premiums in 
their tax returns. The matter is of 
special importance to banks because 
of the large role which bond invest- 
ments play in the banking business. 

Owners of fully tax-exempt bonds 
must amortize premiums each year, 
but they receive no tax advantage 
therefor. In the case of fully tax- 
able bonds amortization of premium 
is elective by the owner, whether an 
individual, corporation or other tax- 
payer. In the case of partially tax- 
exempt bonds, amortization is elec- 
tive by any owner but a corpora- 
tion. Amortization by corporations 
is mandatory on partially tax-exempt 
bonds. 

On fully taxable bonds, amortiza- 
tion of premium is both an adjust- 
ment of the basis of the bond and 
a deduction from gross income. In 
the case of partially tax-exempt 
bonds, amortization serves both as 
such an adjustment and deduction 


B ANKS, like other investors, some- 
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and as a reduction of credit for com- 
putation of the normal tax. 

Amortization of bond premiums 
received special attention in Sec- 
tion 171 of the 1954 Code, which 
modified the previous statutes so as 
to correct what the Internal Revenue 
Service considered an abuse. This 
modification centered on the fact 
that a bond callable not on a date 
specified at the outset, but callable 
upon short notice, such as 30 days, 
is in fact callable earlier than the 
maturity date of the bond. 

Before the 1954 Code, it was pos- 
sible for the entire premium on such 
a bond to be deducted by the tax- 
payer in the taxable year during 
which the bond was bought. This, it 
was argued, permitted the deduction 
of an unreal loss and was equivalent 
to treating ordinary income as cap- 
ital gain. The taxpayer wrote off 
the premium on such a bond; then, 
after holding the bond six months, 
he sold it at a premium and paid 
only the capital gains tax on the 
difference between the written-down 
value and the bond’s sale price. Then 
the sold bond would be replaced in 
the portfolio by a similar bond and 
the process would be repeated. The 
Internal Revenue Service considered 
this practice an abuse and the Con- 
gress agreed when it adopted the 
present Section 171. 


“Three-year Rule" 


While the law recognizes that the 
writing off of a premium paid for 
a bond is the proper subject for de- 
duction in the income-tax return 
sometime during the period of owner- 
ship of the bond or in the year of 
its disposal, it now aims to prevent 
undue deduction in a single year. 
Therefore Section 171 provides that 


a premium not elected to be amor. 
tized to maturity may be amortize 
to earliest call date — in the case of 
bonds issued after January 22, 1951, 
and acquired after January 22, 1954 
—only if the earliest call date js 
more than three years from the date 
of issue. Hence bonds with a very 
short call feature, such as 3() days, 
may not be used as vehicles of tax 
abuse as was formerly the case. The 
1954 innovation in the Code is called 
the “three-year rule.’’ Callable bonds 
not restricted by the three-year rule 
should be amortized to call date. 
In case a bond is called before the 
premium has been fully amortized, 
the holder gets an ordinary loss de- 
duction for the unamortized portion. 
The premium paid on a taxable 
bond issued before January 23, 1951, 
subject to general call, irrespective 
of the year during which purchased, 
is not subject to the “three year 
rule,” and may be amortized under 
the regulations applicable to the 
1939 Code and the 1954 Code (sec- 
tion 39.125 (b)-2 of Reg. 118, and 
section 1.171-2(b) of the Income 
Tax Regulations under the 1954 
Code, respectively.) In case the 
bond is subject to “special” call, 
however, a 1956 ruling of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service governs. 


Case in Point 


We use as an example one par- 
ticular case in which the Internal 
Revenue Service was called upon for 
a ruling. In that instance the tax- 
payers had bought several different 
corporation bonds, all callable on va- 
rious terms and conditions after 
January 22, 1954. To illustrate the 
point we need cite here only one of 
the bonds concerned, Georgia Power 
Company 334% 30-year first mort- 
gage bonds issued in 1948. Bonds of 
that issue were callable in whole or 
in part on 30 or 45 days’ notice at 
any time to each November 30, be- 
ginning in 1955 at 105.50 and in 
each succeeding year at diminishing 
prices, and thereafter at par; but 
they were also callable on like no- 
tice for sinking fund or maintenance 
fund, or through the use of proceeds 
of released property, at special prices 
beginning in 1956 at 102% and 
in staggered years thereafter at di- 
minishing prices. Relative to the 
latter the Service ruled: 


The redemption provisions at the spe- 

cial price of each of the instant bonds 

contain “certain conditions” in re- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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How Bank Directors Keep Informed 


Various Reports Will Indicate Effectiveness 
Of Both Policies and Management 


This is the fourth and last in a 
series of articles by Mr. GLENN on 
the bank director’s job. The earlier 
articles appeared in November 1957 
and January and March 1958. All are 
based on the author’s observations 
as chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association’s annual Bank 
Directors’ Seminar. MR. GLENN is 
president of The Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown. 


IRECTORS of a national bank are 
D under a duty to use ordinary 

care and prudence in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the 
bank, and, if through their failure 
to do so a loss to the bank results, 
they may be held liable for such loss 
in a civil action for damages. Briggs 
v. Spaulding, 141 U.S. 132. Rankin 
v. Cooper, 149 Fed. 1010. Gamble v. 
Brown, 29 F. 366. Directors are ex- 
pected to retain and exercise general 
supervision over the affairs of the 
bank, and they cannot discharge 
their duty by delegating the entire 
administration to officers selected by 
them, without supervision or exami- 
nation. Gibbons v. Anderson, 80 Fed. 
345, Act 349. Robinson v Hall, 63 
Fed. 222, at 223. Court decisions 
relative to the responsibilities of 
bank directors clearly point out that 
the job of being a bank director is 
not merely an honorary one, but is 
one that carries with it certain re- 
sponsibilities and one for which there 
are penalties if such responsibilities 
are not fully carried out. 


Their Responsibilities 


Briefly, as pointed out in previous 
articles, the bank director’s respons- 
ibility is to see that the operations 
and functions of the bank are main- 
tained according to legal require- 
ments, that no unsafe and unsound 
practice is permitted to continue in 
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the bank, and that the requirements 
of supervisory authorities are com- 
plied with. In order to meet these 
demands, it has been suggested that 
the board of directors of a bank 
adopt certain policies concerning the 
services and operations of the bank. 
the lending program, and the cost 
of the services, and, finally, that the 
board employ management to activ- 
ate these policies in serving the com- 
munity in which the bank is located. 

It would seem that the board of 
directors should be concerned in 
knowing that the management it em- 
ploys does operate the bank accord- 
ing to the policies adopted by the 
board. The directors should also be 
concerned with the everyday opera- 
tions of the bank so that they may 
know with a high degree of assur- 
ance that no unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice is permitted to continue. 


Examinations v. Audits 


In too many banks the directors 
are lulled into a false sense of secur- 
ity because the bank is examined 
periodically by examiners of the va- 
rious supervisory agencies. While a 
bank examination by a supervisory 
agency is usually thorough, it must 
not be confused with an audit. Bank 
examinations are not audits nor do 
they supply the bank directors with 
all of the information they need to 
satisfy themselves fully that they 
have been acting as ordinary prudent 
and diligent men. What additional 
information, then, should be supplied 
to the board of directors, and whose 
responsibility is it to supply this 
information ? 

If the board of directors has 
adopted certain policies, as suggested 
previously, regarding the services 
that the bank offers to the commun- 
ity, then the board should be inter- 
ested in knowing whether such ser- 


vices are profitable. One of the ways 
in which this can be determined is 
for management to maintain a sys- 
tem of departmental cost analysis. 
Such a system will reveal the profit- 
ability of each department in the 
bank and of each service that the 
bank is selling to the public. 


Activity Report 

In addition, a report of activity in 
the bank should be rendered reg- 
ularly by management. Such a 
report will reveal the. number and 
other data pertaining to accounts on 
the books of the bank. Compara- 
tive figures with previous accounting 
periods will indicate whether the 
bank is growing. More important, 
however, the board will have con- 
crete information upon which to 
make decisions concerning increases 
in the number of personnel, the pur- 
chase of additional or new equipment, 
the enlargement of the building, and 
even, perhaps, the desirability of es- 
tablishing branch offices. 

In connection with the loan pro- 
gram the directors should be sup- 
plied by management with regular 
reports showing loan disbursements 
according to the types of loans, the 
amounts, and maturities. This is in 
addition to the credit data to sup- 
port the loans. Thus, the board will 
know, with a high degree of assur- 
ance, that the policies it has adopted 
in connection with the lending pro- 
gram of the bank are being observed. 

Other types of regular loan reports 
cover delinquencies in the consumer 
credit department, the mortgage loan 
department, the commercial loan de- 
partment, and the charge account 
service department (if one is in the 
bank). 

Periodically, not at greater inter- 
vals than once a year, studies should 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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World Business and Banking 


U.S. pEVELOPMENT OF TROPICAL AFRICA is urged by the National Planning Associ- 
ation on grounds that only U. S. has the financial, technical, managerial resources to do the job. 
Tropical Africa has largest undeveloped human and natural resources on the planet. 

* * 

AFRICA’S POTENTIALS ARE VAST, NPA notes; its mineral resources are only starting to be 
known. Soviet communism and Egyptian nationalism are present threats. Europe’s allocations have 
been “far too small” and may shrink as self-government gains. 

* * * 


BELGIUM AND FRANCE PREPARE TO HARNESS THE CONGO at Inga, hoping that great 
river may produce all the nuclear fuel the world will need. Belgium’s Minister for Colonies says “Inga 
power will become the most important asset” to free world’s industrial power. Needed next: interna- 
tional financing. 

* * * 

MIDDLE EAST ALSO LOOKS TO US. If the Aswan Dam is to be built, somehow dollars will 
be wanted . . . Lebanon wants more money “to justify . . . continued acceptance of the Eisenhower 
Middle East Doctrine.” 


* * * 


“ENORMOUS AID WHICH LEBANON THOUGHT SHE WOULD RECEIVE proved to be a 
dream,” a Parliamentary committee dolefully reported .. . Eugene Black, back from Africa and a 
talk with Nasser, says he “can foresee a growing amount of Bank activity” in that continent. 

* * 


1957-58 IS WORLD BANK’S BIGGEST YEAR far and away. Asia got the most. But Latin 
America got at least double its 1956-57 total. Two-third’s of IBRD’s loans now are for power and 


transportation. 
* * 


DISBURSEMENT OF WORLD BANK MONEY this year has been faster than ever before; 
and IBRD has raised more new funds for lending than in any earlier year. More than half the dollars 
raised were borrowed outside the U. S. 

; * * * 

PROLONGATION OF THE RECESSION doubtless would spur suggestions to increase the 

resources of the IMF and IBRD. Thus far, it hasn’t greatly done so, barring some talk in British circles. 
* * * 


THE IMF’S LENDING SINCE 1947 has exceeded $3-billion, of which $693,000,000 occurred in 
1956 and $977,000,000 in 1957, due to the Suez crisis. Heavy borrowers included UK, France, India, 
Japan, Argentina, Netherlands, and Belgium. 
* * * 
SOME $1.1-BILLION HAVE BEEN REPAID TO IMF to date. Standby commitments now 
total $884,000,000. Assets include: gold, $1.4-billion; U. S. dollars, $695,000,000; Canadian dollars, 
$210,000,000; etc. 


* * * 


NUMEROUS CALLS FROM LATIN AMERICA AND FAR EAST this year are anticipated by 


IMF, but these should be well within its capacity. The time is not deemed auspicious for enlarging the 
Fund by Washington. 


* * * 

ALLEN W. DULLES RECENTLY REVIEWED RUSSIA’S GROWING ECONOMIC MIGHT, its 
use in the cold war. (His Chamber of Commerce speech is available from Central Intelligence Agency.) 
Increasing western European dependence on Soviet minerals will mean a “new and formidable weapon.” 

* * * 

“INVESTMENT IN DISORDER” Mr. Dulles calls Russian aid to noncommunist countries like 
Egypt and Yemen. Such Red intervention encounters no interest-rate or legislative problems. Important 
instruments of cold war, he says, are the Bank of China and Banque Commerciale pour V’Europe du 
Nord, Moscow’s gold purveyor. 
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EUROPE’S INTEGRATION PROBLEMS ARE FAR FROM TRIVIAL, the Neue Zuercher Zeitung 
finds, analyzing the last ECE survey. A common agricultural system is only a “remote possibility.” 
* * * 


TARIFF AND TRADE LIBERALIZATION will affect different common-market members dif- 
ferently. Achieving the contractual goals of balance-of-payments equilibrium and high employment-cum- 
stable prices will be hard. 


* * * 


CENTRAL-BANK CONTROL OVER NATIONAL MONETARY CONDITIONS will be weakened, 
as the Rome Treaty envisages a common capital market. Capital movements can undo a central bank’s 
policies. In the proposed free trade area this would be more likely than in the smaller Common Market 
already launched. 

* * * 


A COMMON CENTRAL MONETARY AUTHORITY may ultimately come. Even so, national 
exchange rates may need adjustment occasionally. ... A common labor market may mitigate divergent 
wage and price movements within the member countries. 

* 


CAUTION ON UK LICENSING AGREEMENTS is issued by American Embassy, London. Any 
business arrangement involving payment by a British firm in any currency, barter transaction, or 
other contingent liability needs prior UK Government sanction. 


* * * 


JUAN MONASTERIO OF MEXICO CITY—formerly with the “Mercantile” of St. Louis and 
now a spokesman for Mexican business and banking—invites U. S. investment in Mexican industry. Mr. 
Monasterio recently made addresses in Texas and before the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce in Washington. 

* 


MEXICO EXPECTS A 100,000,000 POPULATION INCREASE in the 20 years ending in 1975 and 
must create 38,000,000 new jobs by then. Hence, says Mr. Monasterio, it is pushing for creation of a 
Latin American Common Market and wants our help. “Our aim is to produce .. . capital and durable 
goods.” 
* 7 


THE DAY VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON BEGAN HIS SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR in Montevideo 
he got a cable from Armour & Co., and International Packers, Ltd., protesting Uruguay’s seizure of the 
latter’s plant, “forcibly entered” by troops. Hardly the way to encourage further U. 8. investments, 


Armour maintains. 
* * 


CONVERTIBILITY INSURANCE ON INVESTMENTS IN FRANCE AND ITALY has been 
issued by ICA to Chicago Moulded Products Corporation. As of March 31 ICA had issued 206 guar- 
anties covering $187,500,000 of investments abroad. 


* * * 


BELGIUM’S CONSUL IN NEW YORK, Jean A. Tilot, sees in Europe’s Common Market a reason 
for bigger U. 8S. investment there. “If you are not there, you may be sure that your competitors— 
either European or American—will be there. . . . The Common Market offers . . . exceptional possibil- 
ities of expansion.” 


* * * 


VARIOUS WAYS TO FINANCE BRANCH PLANTS ABROAD were recently listed in an ad- 
dress by White, Weld & Co.’s Ray G. Craerin, who cites various pitfalls awaiting the inexperienced and 


unwary. 
* * * 


A BRANCH PLANT WITH AN UNHAPPY INFANCY would seem to summarize the New York 
Times account of the trials and tribulations of Industrias Kaiser Argentina, the jeep plant owned 
jointly by Kaiser Industries, the Argentine Government and private Argentinians. Bank of America lent 
an initial $5,500,000. IKA has suffered from local politics, strikes, and unusable parts which the 
Government requires it to buy in Argentina. 


* * * 


THE PHILIPPINES $100,000,000 STEEL INDUSTRY PLAN is now ready for “outside help,” 
and negotiations with Eximbank have begun. “I would say that the prospects are favorable” for such 
help, said National Shipyard & Steel Corp.’s general manager. The islands have iron, coal, limestone, 
and scrap. 
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Cooperative Automation 


for Smaller Banks 


A Look at the Possibilities and Obstacles 


ingly aware of the extent to 

which automatic equipment 
can do the banking jobs which here- 
tofore have been done only by hand. 
Much of the drudgery and overtime 
can now be taken out of banking 
operations—both in savings banking 
and in commercial banking. In fact, 
the drudgery is being eliminated in 
some of the very large banks by the 
use of automation, with dollars and 
cents savings in costs, to boot. 

The automation equipment, how- 
ever, comes very high. One naturally 
wonders how banks other than the 
very largest ones can ever avail 
themselves of these wonders of 
science. 


have become increas- 


An Apparent Certainty 


The answer seems to be: Automa- 
tion is coming with increasing cer- 
tainty. A decade from now banking 
in the United States will be per- 
formed in marvelous ways which will 
make today’s methods look very old- 
fashioned indeed. Automation, it 
seems, will come to medium and 
smaller financial institutions—sav- 
ings banks, commercial banks, and 
others—through cooperative action. 

Equipment manufacturers, central 
bankers, the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division’s Committee on 
Electronics, and a special committee 
of the A.B.A.’s Bank Management 
Commission have been giving con- 
centrated thought to this subject 
for the past several years. In Detroit 
a company has even been formed to 
operate such a cooperative banking 
center and reports that the thing 
is feasible right now. 

Mechanization of bank operations 
for both individual banks and bank- 
ing groups was recently discussed, 
again, at the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Conference in March. 
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Automation equipment, including 
punch-card or tape systems, can be 
adapted to cooperative “batch pro- 
cessing” at data processing centers, 
the A.B.A. announced, adding: 


One center which is already in op- 
eration processes data from punch 
card systems and services accounts 
for dozens of businesses, including 
barks. The customers range in size 
from the largest, which has as many 
as 14,000 mortgages, to the smallest, 
which has only 300 mortgages. This 
system, which handles 140,000 ac- 
counts, has a daily pickup and deliv- 
erly service and handles accounting 
for institutions as far as 75 miles 
away. The bulk of the work is in 
dealing with mortgages and includes 
billing, accounting statements, trial 
balances, 31 follow-up areas, land 
charges, and other statistics such as 
those needed for examiners. 

Another system servicing a bank, 
with 33,000 savings accounts paying 
quarterly dividends, covers 226,000 
deposit and withdrawal transactions 
a year and interests calculations and 
provides many other services at a 
cost of approximately $13,000 a year. 


What determines the type of 
equipment needed is the volume of 
transaction rather than the deposit 
size of the bank or banks concerned. 
As the number of transactions in- 
creases, the per-transaction cost 
goes down. The A.B.A. Committee 
on Electronics expects shortly to be 
able to suggest procedures by which 
banks may make the necessary pre- 
liminary studies. On the occasion of 
the March meeting the committee 
announced: 


For banks in the centers of con- 
centrated population where several 
communities may be spaced within 
short distances, the organization of 
separate corporations as cooperative 
processing centers which could util- 


ize the capacity of large computers 
and other electronic equipment is al- 
ready beyond the possibility stage. 
Four insurance companies in Hart- 
ford, Conn., have such an installa- 
tion. Installations of equipment are 
now being made with a capacity of 
approximately 300,000 deposits, with 
random access from tellers’ windows 
for interrogation as to individual ac- 
counts. 


According to Chairman Everett J. 
Livesey of the above-mentioned com- 
mittee, equipment prices will be re- 
duced and such equipment will lead 
to reduction in banks’ operating 
expenses and increases in efficiency, 
which in turn will bring about wider 
uses of bank services. 


Jobs Automation Must Do 


Automated bookkeeping must pro- 
vide for posting to customers’ 
records, posting to bank records, 
proving daily transactions, audit and 
examination, maintenance of histori- 
cal account records, preparation of 
daily statements of the bank’s con- 
dition, preparation of character-of- 
account reports, interest computa- 
tion, and mortgages and service 
charges. Apart from direct savings, 
bank automation holds forth the 
promise of additional advantages, 
including better service to the cus- 
tomer, greater accuracy and flexibil- 
ity, increased account capacity, 
fewer operational steps, protection 
of inactive or dormant accounts, and 
complete analysis of all accounts. 

A centralized center serving 4 
group of small banks will, it is be- 
leived, make it possible for such 
banks to avail themselves of auto- 
mation before manufacturers de- 
velop low-cost complete data sys- 
tems suitable for use within a single 
small bank. Such a center would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Kodamatic Indexing feature of new Reliant lets you photo- 
graph transit batches in any sequence. 


Photographed at random...found in seconds! 


EW Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with 

Kodamatic Indexing ends need to cross- 
index transit records. . . speeds microfilming and 
film reference in every transit department. 


Here’s how this simple system works: Just 
dial assigned code numbers for proof machine 
pockets before you microfilm items. Let’s say 
your code for one pocket is 04. Spin dial on left 
to 0, dial on right to 4. Then feed batch of items 
into Reliant—it does the rest . . . automatically 
photographs code lines right on the microfilm. 


Now let’s suppose you microfilm batches coded 
25, 11, 17, 02. Then you get another batch for 
04. Will this complicate things when you view 
your films? Not at all! You can run ten or more 
batches coded 04 (or any number) on the same 
roll of film and still find any batch of items in 
seconds. 


Saves time viewing your records. Code lines are 
easy to read against a numbered scale on your 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
— now in its 31st year 


Code lines lead right to pictures. They’re easy to read 
against a numbered scale. 


Recordak Film Reader, even when film is ad- 
vanced at top speeds. Uncannily accurate! Much 
faster, much easier than any other system! 


And Kodamatic Indexing, remember, is only 
one of many cost-cutting features found in the 
new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. Include, 
for example, an accessory endorser which elimi- 
nates separate operations—endorses or cancels 
automatically during microfilming run. 


Try before you buy! Have a new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing 
installed in your bank for 30-day free trial. 
Absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. Mail 


coupon today. 
**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 
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obviate the need to train officers and 
personnel within individual small 
banks. Also, waste of machine 
capacities would be minimized and 
speeds preserved through coopera- 
tive operation. 


Bank Automation Equipment 
Has Big Future 


Automation equipment is so ex- 
pensive that only the largest banks 
can afford individual systems today. 
A study by the Neucleonics, Chemis- 
try and Electronic Shares mutual 
fund made public in February noted 
that mutual savings bank automa- 
tion systems presently cost from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The sys- 
tems must be custom built and will 
vary in price according to specifica- 
tions. 

The mutual fund reports that the 
first automated savings bank sys- 
tem is scheduled to be installed this 
year in the Howard Savings Institu- 
tion of Newark, N. J., to be followed 
by the Unien Dime Savings Bank in 
New York, and the Society of Sav- 
ings in Hartford, Conn. This is the 
system produced by the Teleregister 
Corporation. Other manufacturers 
working on savings bank automation 
needs include: the Laboratory for 
Electronics, IBM, Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, and Radio Corporation of 
America, according to NCES. The 
latter, citing the laboratory test 
model “electronic bank deposit sys- 
tem” operating at IBM’s Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., plant, sees the “com- 
pletely automatic system for han- 
dling checks” as almost at hand. 
Another prototype, developed by the 
Stanford Research Institute for the 
Bank of America, is called Electronic 
Recording Machine Accounting. It, 
too, is out of sight for the medium- 
size and small commercial bank. 

Banking’s receptiveness, states the 
mutual fund, should have the ef- 
fect of creating a very substantial 
market for electronic banking equip- 
ment much sooner than most manu- 
facturers have anticipated. 


Automatic Banking 
from IBM Viewpoint 


The International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation describes its 650 
Tape System as a customer-planned 
centralized accounting system for 
use in demand-deposit accounting 
for a group of branch banks. Pre- 
sumably the same principles could 
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be adapted to the needs of a group of 
independent banks. The 650 Tape 
System is a central data processing 
operation for handling demand-de- 
posit accounting for multi-branches 
within 50 miles of the data process- 
ing center. The basic volume statis- 
tics are: 35,000 accounts, of which 
25,000 are active daily, resulting in 
an average daily transaction volume 
of slightly over 40,000. 

As described by IBM, all “on us” 
items are proved and distributed to 
convenient control groups in the 
proof department at branch level. 
Checks and deposits are fine sorted 
by branch personnel as they come 
from proof. Thus, documents with- 
out account number coding may be 
readily located and corrected before 
entering the system. 

Checks and deposit tickets are 
forwarded separately to the central 
punching station, along with totals 
for each control group. The account 
number and amount are punched 
for each item. Eight hundred items 
per operator per hour are regarded 
as a realistic production figure. 

Immediately after the items have 
been punched, an edit run will detect 
any account where there is a “hold” 
or “stop pay.’’ Then the IBM equip- 
ment performs the following opera- 
tions: 


Checks the sequence of each ac- 
count. Any discrepancy is flagged. 

Calculates and checks for accu- 
racy the check digit for each account 
number. 

Accumulates control totals by 
ledger and punches a ledger control 
card for balancing to the totals of 
the adding machine-punch operation. 

Compares each item to the “hold” 
and “stop pay” information on the 
drum. 


In these operations IBM’s “650” 
is used in conjunction with its “533.” 

The updating or posting operation 
is performed by re-entering the 
items in the “533” and simultane- 
ously reading the master tape. 
Separate updating runs are made for 
deposits and checks. Personal ac- 
counts can be adequately described 
in a summary tape record contain- 
ing: account number, abbreviated 
name, opening balance (beginning of 
statement period), minimum balance 
for service charge, current balance, 
amount of uncollected funds, today’s 
checks, today’s deposits, number of 
items for month, total of deposits for 
month. 


In this IBM system the tape record 
for commercial accounts permits the 
printing of detailed statements; that 
for personal accounts, summary 
statements. As the updating is being 
performed, exception cards are 
punched for stop-pays, holds, uncol- 
lected funds, and overdrafts, while 
another machine prepares a daily 
journal and trial balance. At the 
same time a new master tape record, 
reflecting the new status of each 
account, is prepared and from it 
statements are printed. 

The above-described system cy- 
cles personal-account statements 
throughout the month. Commercial 
accounts are rendered at the end of 
each month. Service charges are 
automatically computed and the 
statements printed. In the case of 
commercial accounts, two accounts 
are printed side by side, resulting in 
an input speed of 300 lines per 
minute, 

Of this system IBM states: 


This system makes maximum use 
of personnel with respect to existing 
schedules and systems [sic] require- 
ments. For example, checks are man- 
ually sorted by personnel in the 
branches. The personnel used for 
this operation are required for other 
branch functions and the sorting 
function is thus relatively inexpen- 
sive. 

Pre-sorting allows for multiple 
item punching per card, which in 
turn results in 1,000 items per min- 
ute input to tape. Since the items are 
in sequence, tape sorting is not re- 
quired. 

The basic processing times are as 
follows: edit run, 1 hour; updating 
run, 4 hours; statement preparation, 
45 minutes. 

The entire deposit account run on 
the 650 will be done at night. This 
means that, in addition to the two 
hours available on the prime shift, 
daytime operation for other applica- 
tions is available at reduced rental. 

It is expected that the deposit ac- 
counting operation will pay for the 
computer without recourse to subse- 
quent applications. 


The system’s claimed advantages 
are: 


CONTROL 

(a) Assurance of posting to correct 
account. 
(b) Posting 
batches. 
(c) Automatic control of stop pays, 
holds, and uncollected funds. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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Branats instrumental in maintaining prompt 


and efficient teller service at 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Interior view of The Manufacturers National Bank 
owing eleven of their many Brandt Automatic 
ashiers. 


In addition to Brandt Automatic Cashiers, The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit uses 
Brandt coin sorting, counting and packag- 
ing equipment. 

Banks throughout the country, ranging from 
the largest to the very small banks, have found 
Brandt equipment of great value in the han- 
dling of coins. 


Approximately twenty-five years ago, The Manufacturers National Bank installed 
their first Brandt Automatic Cashier. Keeping in step with their growth through 
the years, they now own in excess of two hundred of these machines at their 
thirty-five locations throughout the Detroit area. 


The following statement appears in a letter received from this bank: 


“In the Main Office and at branches serving Detroit and the Metropolitan Area, 
Brandt equipment has been instrumental in helping Manufacturers National Bank 
maintain a reputation for prompt and efficient teller service.” 


BRAN DET AU CASHIER CoO. 


WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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(d) Service charges on a current 
basis. 

(e) Status of any account available 
immediately. 


SIMPLICITY 
(a) Reduced handling of checks. 
(b) Greater speed and accuracy in 
recording and proving: incoming 
clearings. 
(c) Automatic posting to accounts. 
(d) Automatic computation of 
service charges. 
(e) Automatic production of month- 
ly statements. 


ECONOMY 
(a) In-line processing. 
(b) Reduction of proof department. 
(c) Reduction of personnel. 
(d) Reduction of floor space. 
(e) Time available for other opera- 
tions. 
(f) Capacity for expansion without 
proportionate increase in cost. 


As noted, the above-described sys- 
tem was prepared to order for use 
by a single commercial bank with 
multiple branches. Simply from 
the standpoint of mechanics and 


electronics, there is no reason why 
the same services cannot be per- 
formed for a group of commercial 
banks. 


Some Bankers Can't See It 


In talking. with bankers one 
quickly encounters several objec- 
tions to the idea of cooperative cen- 
tralized bookkeeping for a group 
of independent banks. The foremost 
is that this “revolutionary” idea 
would involve a breach of secrecy. 
Banks do not like other banks to 
know too much about their custom- 
ers and the volume of their business 
with such customers. 

Secondly, bankers hold that to 
send part of their records, including 
checks, off the premises would incur 
strong objections on the part of most 
customers. The latter, it is pointed 
out, count strongly on the confiden- 
tiality of their banking affairs. One 
banker stated: “Why, we’d have to 
advise all our customers that we 
were going into this new arrange- 
ment and many of them would take 
out their accounts and place them 
elsewhere. If customers were not 
notified, liability might be incurred.” 

The same banker said: “When I 
want to know the status of a cus- 
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tomer’s account, I want to be able to 
walk into the bookkeeping depart- 
ment and see his records. I don’t 
want to get it from some distant 
place. I want to look at it; I want 
the paper in my hand. There are 
about 200 accounts in this bank that 
have to be looked at by some officer 
every single day for one reason or 
another. How could we do that if 
the records were a mile away some- 
where?” 

A bank’s various operations are 
best conducted in close proximity to 
one another, the banker went on. 
The sorting, transits, go-backs, book- 
keeping,—there’s always occasion to 
go from one to another to get infor- 
mation. “How will a central book- 
keeping office handle go-backs?” he 
wanted to know. If banks are going 
into that sort of thing, they may as 
well merge, he added. 

Others voiced like objections. One 
banker observed that the bookkeep- 
ing department is today a training 
ground for future tellers. If a bank 
gave up its own bookkeeping depart- 
ment, training new tellers would re- 
quire more work. As it is, in his 
bank, when an employee moves from 
the bookkeeping department to a 
teller’s position, he is already very 
familiar with the names and signa- 
tures of many customers. 


C&S's Central Billing 


That there is an interbank market 
for centralized bookkeeping services 
is demonstrated by the “central bill- 
ing” operation conducted by the 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga. The system 
was designed by the bank both for 
its own group of institutions and for 
correspondent banks. It services 
74,924 instalment-loan accounts for 
58 correspondent banks, some of 
them as far away as Denver and 
Miami, efficiently and to their satis- 
faction; and, of course, C&S’s own 
accounts as well. Large and small 
banks avail themselves of it to equal 
advantage. 

As outlined in a C&S brochure, the 
central billing facilities offered to 
correspondent banks gives them the 
benefit of the most modern system 
at cost. The correspondent banks 
are spared the investment in equip- 
ment and the troubles of wastage. 
Whenever C&S finds a way to im- 
prove the system and cut costs, all 
users benefit. As explained by Vice- 
president Paul M. Welch, “Generally, 
a small bank would not be able to 


have a modern system, as the Cost 
of machinery and coupon books 
would not be compatible with the 
size of the instalment lending opera. 
tion, so we feel a true service jg 
being performed here.” 


Adair Plan 


A plan for the cooperative use of 
electronic business machines is being 
offered to savings banks and others 
by the Adair Company of Detroit. 
The Adair plan does not include the 
physical handling of checks. Mixed 
groups of savings banks, commercial 
banks, and savings and loan associ- 
ations are envisaged by the Adair 
Company as using such facilities, 

The Adair Company was formed 
to plan, install and operate electronic 
systems as a service organization. 
It proposes a centralized computer 
linked to the cooperating institu- 
tions by telephone or teletype lines, 
or in some cases by a delivery sys- 
tem. The company assumes the re- 
sponsibility of obtaining from man- 
ufacturers a communications net and 
appropriate terminal devices. Ac- 
cording to the company, work to 
this end has been going on for about 
three years, and all major technical 
obstacles have been overcome. Be- 
cause of its pioneering effort the 
Adair Company expects to be the 
exclusive channel for securing these 
remote units for some time. 

In its development work with the 
manufacturers, the Adair Company 
has been guided by the essential re- 
quirements listed in the A.B.A. book- 
let, Automation of Bank Operating 
Procedure. Centralized automation, 
according to the company, offers the 
following advantages: better service 
to the customer, greater accuracy, 
greater flexibility, automatic warn- 
ing of holds or delinquent note pay- 
ments, protection of inactive or dor- 
mant accounts, increased account 
capacity, fewer operational steps, 
and potential direct savings through 
personnel reduction. Elimination of 
overtime and complete analysis of 
all accounts are envisaged. 

Advantages of group operation as 
listed by the Adair Company are: 


1) Smaller banks won’t have to 
wait for manufacturers to develop 
low cost and complete electronic 
data-processing systems. It is pos- 
sible for them to begin to convert to 
intermediate data-processing systems 
now. It is almost imperative that 
mechanization be effected in at least 
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",.-Central National helps us perform maximum service.” 


— Henry R. Roose, Vice President 
United States National Bank of Omaha, Nebraska 


“The combination of credit life insurance with install- 
ment lending enables banks and insurance companies to THE 
perform a maximum degree of service to the public. | have 


seen in case after case how Central National’s prompt and CENTRAL NATIONAL 
considerate payment of claims has saved a borrower’s 

survivors from what, in past times, would have been an 

imposition of hardship, in addition to grief. INSURANCE COMPANIES 


heartily endorse Central National’s insurance 
services as a protective measure for the public and as an Central National Bldg. 


invaluable adjunct of our public relations program.” OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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It was quality performance that carried the 


Ranger to victory in the last America’s Cup races. 


And quality performance is the byword of 
Hanover correspondent service. That is why 700 
of our correspondent banks have been doing busi- 


ness with us continuously for 50 years or more. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


More and more banks seek to 
bolster public confidence, in this time 
of recession, by means of advertising 
and special programs aimed at allay- 
ing people’s fears of the economic 
outlook. Here are brief reports on 
some of these good community rela- 
tions activities. 


* 


“Our Primary Concern 
As Bankers’’ 


SERIES of morale-building mes- 

sages is being published in the 
public interest by the County Bank 
and Trust Company, Passaic County, 
N. J. The purpose is to ‘share some 
views with our community neighbors 
about important economic matters 
which currently concern us all,’ to 
the end that confidence may be 
strengthened and sound spending 
encouraged. Naturally, the copy 
(written by the bank) is slanted at 
conditions in the bank’s area, Pater- 
son-Passaic, but the psychology has 
national application. 

As this report was written, only 
the first insertion had appeared. 
Titled “Dad, What Causes Depres- 
sions?” it was headed by a drawing 
of a boy talking to his father. The 
text pointed out that today’s young 
people have never known a depres- 
sion, and that the public, in fact, 
knows little about the cause of “bad 
times.” Therefore folks are getting 
uneasy and wondering what’s ahead. 

“This is not a pleasant question, 
but we at County Bank recognize 
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Dad What Caucee Depressions ? 


Here’s the stop- 
per in County 
Bank and Trust 
Co.’s ad on the 
economic outlook | 


that all such questions involving the 
economic welfare of the nearly half 
million people in the area we serve 
should be our primary concern as 
bankers,” said the message. 

It then offered several positive, re- 
assuring views: County sees no evi- 
dence of a serious depression; the 
district’s full potential is “nowhere 
yet in sight,” etc. 

Answering the question in the 
headline, the bank said: ‘Depres- 
sions are caused by the same thing 
that causes prosperity—by people. 
When people decide not to do some- 
thing, it causes depressions. When 
people decide to do something, es- 
pecially something new and better, 
the result is progress and prosperity. 
We have lots to do for a long time 


The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JOHN 
L. CooLey. 


in the Paterson-Passaic area. Let’s 
get on with the job in a calm and 
realistic manner.” 

The ad was signed “Your Neigh- 
bor, County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany.” Readers were told that from 
time to time the bank would offer 
“additional thoughts, ideas, and 
facts aimed at helping us all face 
the future more constructively and 
realistically.” 


Lobby Displays Aid 
Merchants’ Sales 


HE merchants of Wood River, II1., 
‘im getting a friendly hand from 
The First National Bank. It has put 
part of its lobby at their disposal 
for the display of goods—and the 
sales-stimulating idea works. The 
idea is an old one but particularly 
timely now. 

Cashier Joseph L. Sladek says the 
bank sought to encourage people “at 
least to look at various pieces of 
merchandise, regardless of their lack 
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Sell Benefits of 
Bank Services 


ANKS must sell the benefits of 

their services, emphasizing the 
convenience, pleasure and necessity 
of, say, a second family car rather 
than the rate on an auto loan. 

Making this point at the Ohio 
Bankers Association new business 
and public relations conference, 
Karl T. Finn, assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Cincinnati Times-Star 
urged bankers to remember that 
the reader of their ads is primarily 
interested in his personal welfare, 
and is not only selfish but fickle. 

If you want to get the most from 
your advertising, promote when the 
potential is at its peak, Mr. Finn 
advised. Spend your ad dollars 
when the prospects are in the mood 
to buy—in other words, when they 
think the benefits are greatest. Re- 
tailers know that you must have 
the right merchandise, at the right 


time, and at the right price if you 
hope to do any business. Also, ad- 
vertise consistently. 

Smart advertisers time their pro- 
motions carefully; they plan far 
ahead and hit hard while the iron 
is hot. Study carefully when each 
service is most used, and promote 
it when the potential is there. 

And don’t overlook the women. 
Get their attention and sell them on 
the benefits of your services. 


of enthusiasm to purchase at the 
regular outlets.” Bank customers 
stopped, looked, asked questions, and 
became interested “without the fear 
of being sales pressured.”’ In several 
instances sales were made in the 
stores later. 

“Those people were, without know- 
ing it, subjected to a sales treat- 
ment,” Mr. Sladek observes. “They 
sold themselves by being reminded 
subconsciously of something they 
could or should have. Make it avail- 
able to them and perhaps they’ll do 
the rest.” 

Each merchant may use the lobby 
space for a week. After two displays 
had been shown, the cashier said. the 
results proved “‘we are accomplishing 
in our community what we set out 
to do—beat down the recession.” 

The bank also supported local auto 
dealers’ ‘You ‘Auto’ Buy Now” pro- 
motion. It sponsored an automobile 
show on its parking lot; airplanes 
dropped leaflets announcing the ex- 
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hibition. And there was a carnival 
for the kids. 


Buy Now! 

ie Bank of St. Louis gave local 
auto dealers a hand by running 

a quarter page newspaper ad headed 

“Aw Gwan! Buy That New Car!” 

Also in St. Louis, the Boatmen’s 
National Bank sponsored an adver- 
tising message: “This is a time for 
healthy spending.” 

The Chappaqua (N.Y.) National 
Bank reduced rates on auto and 
home modernization loans during 
May as its contribution to Buy Now 
and Do It Now for Progress drives. 


Savings Deposit Slip Used 
in Newspaper Ad 


HILADELPHIA Saving Fund Society 
used its deposit slip in a 2-column 
newspaper ad. 

The bank tried the novel idea to 
emphasize the convenience of its ser- 
vices. Readers of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer were told they could cut out 
the ad and mail it to the bank with 
a deposit and bankbook. New ac- 
counts could be opened the same day. 

The ad ran several times. Results 
were not available at time of writing. 

PSFS has recently added a “tax 
convenience account”’ to its savings 
services. 


Handy Information 


_ National Bank in St. Louis 
prepared an advance list of of- 
ficers scheduled to attend state bank- 
ers association conventions in April, 
May, and June. The listing was by 
meetings, with dates. 

This looks like an idea not only 
for intramural use, but for the con- 
venience of correspondent bankers 
who thus are quickly informed as to 
which First National men will be 
where—and when. 


Their Town in ’67 


REDICTIONS of what Winston- 

Salem, N. C., will be like in 1967 
have been sealed in a chest at a 
new branch of The City National 
Bank. The box will be opened in 1967 
when the bank is 50 years old. 

Thirty-seven community leaders 
accepted City National’s invitation 
to conjecture about the future. Seal- 
ing of the chest was a feature of the 
branch’s open house. There was con- 
siderable publicity. 


NEWS FROM BA* KS 


Budget Book 


First National Bank of 
apolis has an attractive new 
book that includes some inno, 
including national spending p 
ages for various expense cla 
tions, thus enabling the indivi< 
compare expenses with others The 
32-page brochure was prepared by 
Frances S. Baker, the banks wo- 
men’s representative. Sample copies 
are available from the Business De- 
velopment Department. 


Trust and Will Facts 


Members of the Florida Bar have 
received from Central Bank and 
Trust Company of Miami “Fiduciary 
Facts and Forms for Florida.’’ The 
brochure contains suggestions to at- 
torneys “for consideration in the 
preparation, drafting and execution 
of trusts and wills.” Gifts, marital 
and estate tax schedules are included. 
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The PSFS deposit slip ad. Bank’s ad- 


dress appeared below 


For your convenience... 


USE THIS DEPOSIT 
TICKET TO MAIL 
YOUR PSFS DEPOSIT 


Or use it to open a new 
PSFS Savings Account 


Perhaps you've planned to add to your PSFS Savings Account but 
haven't been able to come in. Then bank by mail! Fill out this slip 
and mail it with your deposit and PSFS Bankbook. We'll return the 
book with a receipt, new mail-deposit ticket, and prepaid, self- 


addressed envelope for a future deposit. 


Interest now 3% 


THE PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND SOCIETY, 1212 MARKET ST., PHILA, 7, PA 


ACCOUNT 
NUMBER 


FULL NAME 
(please print) 


ADDRESS 


CASH (should be sent by registered mail) 
CHECKS 
(please list them here. 


giving name of bank 
and amount 
in each case) 


TOTAL 


Be sure to mail your bankbook along with this deposit 
slip. We will mail it back immediately. 
Check here if you do not now hove an account, but wish to open 
one. To open a joint account (with husband, wife or other adult 
person), print other person's name below. 
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TV “Exceptionally Valuable” in Long-range PR 


r.\ELEVISION’S unique abilities to give personality 
-. to its advertisers and to stimulate positive atti- 
t:.des “make it exceptionally valuable from a long- 
1 nge public relations point of view,” says Granville 
S Carrel, vice-president, The First National City 
Fank of New York, in a report presented to the Re- 
svarch Committee of the Financial Public Relations 
Association, Chicago. 

The study, published by the association, presents 
facts about TV and quotes 18 bankers’ varied 
opinions of the medium. It is augmented with 
charts on programing, commercials, set usage, 
viewers’ reactions, etc. 

Mr. Carrel, whose bank sponsors several news, 
weather, and sports programs, offers conclusions 
which ‘‘may help you in analyzing the value of the 
medium for your bank.” 

“There can little doubt,” he says, “that television 
has a tremendous power to influence the public in- 
herent in its blending of sight, sound, and motion 
and its ability to put a personable bank representa- 
tive right into the living rooms of your prospective 
customers. But concern over rising costs and un- 
certain results have dulled the picture for many 
banks. 

“On the other hand, the TV screen stays clear 
and bright for others who are building their business 


and strengthening their reputations through an 
economical use of the medium even at higher prices. 
The secret, as in any medium, seems to lie in know- 
ing what your basic objective is in using TV and 
then trying to achieve that objective as efficiently 
and effectively as possible. A banker using a name- 
building, ifistitutional program shouldn’t be dis- 
appointed in a lack of traceable dollar deposits after 
a year’s sponsorship. He should survey the market 
to see if people actually know his bank better than 
they did a year ago. 

“Conversely, if an intensive savings drive with 
considerably more money behind it than was used 
in other media previously, fails to accelerate deposit 
growth, it is obvious television is not doing the 
job it has been given, and either the medium, the 
programing, or the objectives should be changed.” 

The long-range objectives, says Mr. Carrel, 
“should not be overlooked in an immediate concern 
over direct dollar returns.” The successful bank 
must maintain, with the public an image of its in- 
tangibles, such as quality of service and personnel. 

“It may be that the purse will come before the 
public relations in some situations, but these in- 
tangibles should be given a place in the scale before 
the final balance of costs and results is determined,” 
he asserts. 


The compiler and editor is Judge 
Oscar S. Caplan. 


Batter Up! 


Bank of North America, New 
York, advertised: “‘Two free tickets 
to any home game of the N. Y. 
Yankees if you will open a checking 
account.” The offer applied to spe- 
cials with minimum deposit of $25, 
or regular checking. 


Staff Program 


“Your 1958 Orbit” was the theme 
of a personality developed program 
presented by the Women’s Commit- 
tee of Maricopa Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, Phoenix, Ariz. 
The six meetings were attended by 
161 women representing several 
banks. 


Bank Salutes Teachers 


Farmers National Bank of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., gave an “appreciation din- 
ner” for area teachers. It was held 
at the State Teachers College, and 
more than 200 attended. William A. 
Lank, president of the bank, ob- 
serves: “It might be that more banks 
could use this medium as a public 
relations angle.” 
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21-Bank Promotion 


Monmouth County, N. J. Bankers 
and Clearing House Association 
sponsored a ‘‘More Convenient Bank- 
ing’ display at a business and home 
improvement show. A map showed 


To celebrate the start of major league 
baseball on the West Coast, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Francisco, 
gave this Giants coin bank to new de- 
positors opening accounts of $25 or 
more. The life-size plastic ball has 
facsimile autographs of 10 Giants 


the locations of the 21 banks. Equip- 
ment was demonstrated. 


Papers’ Ad Features Bank 

The first ad in a state promotion 
by Phoenix Newspapers, Inc., fea- 
tured a photo of the First National 
Bank of Arizona’s head office. Copy 
commented on the growth of bank- 
ing in Arizona in the last 10 years. 


Industry Displays 

The City National Bank of Mineral 
Wells, Tex., has a series of displays 
promoting major industries of Texas 
and local community projects. One 
of the exhibits was a scale model of 
an offshore oil rig. 


“Why a Commercial Bank?” 

A short, pocket-size pamphlet with 
that title has been published by the 
New York State Bankers Association 
for public distribution. It explains 
the nature, function, and purpose of 
a commercial bank. 


Bank Offers Stamps 

Union Square Savings Bank, New 
York, offered 500 premium stamps 
to persons opening new accounts of 
$10 or more. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE PROMOTIONS 


THE NEXT HUNDRED YEARS 


On Its Centennial a Bank 


centennial year, First National 

Bank of Minneapolis decided to 
tell the public that it was looking 
ahead into its second century rather 
than backward into its first. 

A result was a series of ads that 
emphasized Minnesota’s future. Busi- 
ness and professional leaders, in 
interviews, projected the area’s 
future, and their opinions were pub- 
lished as public service ads. Art 
work included a small photo of each 
man, and several line drawings to 
illustrate the theme. In effect, the 
ads were informative articles, several 
hundred words long. At the end of 
each was a box in which the bank 
said something like this: 

“First National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis enters its second century still a 
pioneer, still confident of even 
greater things to come in the growth 
of our part of the country. In this, 
our Centennial Year, we reaffirm our 
policy of devoting our services and 
resources to the progress and pro- 
ductivity of the Upper Midwest and 
the well-being of its people.” 


iy planning the advertising for its 


Previews 


Forecasts for Minnesota included: 

“What do the next 100 years 
hold for our area’s farming?,” an 
interview with H. H. Corey, chair- 
man of the board, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co. 

“Greater Minneapolis in the com- 
ing century,” Douglas H. Timmer- 
man, general manager, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Our natural resources: wise use 
will protect them for the future,” 
Russell H. Bennett, mining engineer. 

“The ‘Magic’ of communications in 
our Area’s Future,” Wayne L. Huff- 
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Charts Area’s Future 


man, vice - president, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company. 

“Family living in the coming cen- 
tury,” Marjorie Child Husted, au- 
thority on home-making. 

“Minnesota and the _ industrial 
world of 2057 A.D.,” Paul B. Wishart, 


Another contribution to the for- 
ward-looking was the bank’s an- 
nouncement of plans for a new 
28-story banking home and office 
building. This, it said, will symbolize 
“the dynamic era that lies ahead for 
the Upper Midwest and our dedica- 


president, 
Regulator Company. 


Minneapolis 


Honeywell 
future.” 


tion to the realization of that 


One of the ads in the First National Bank of Minneapolis series 


Greater Minneapolis— 
in the coming century! 


The following article, 

sed on an interview 
with Douglas H. Tim- 
merman, general man- 
ager of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, 
is the second in a series 
of advertisements pre- 
sented by First a- 
tional Bank of Minneap- 
olis during its Cen- 
tennial year. 


1. its first 100 years Minneapolis 
has become one of the nation’s major 
metropolitan centers—the heart of a 
trade area of some 5,000,000 people. 
The “promise of tomorrow”, based 
on changes already taking shape, 
foretells a future of even greater 
significance for all of us. Add to our 
already great agricultural economy, 
the recent developments of taconite, 
oil, lignite, forestry products and 
water reserves. Couple them with the 
new and foreseeable attainments of 
science and technology —atomic en- 
ergy, electronics, new chemical dis- 


tion already is being brought about 
by new super highways, mass hous- 
ing, huge shopping centers and the 
decentralization of industrial and 
commercial establishments. 

In the center of this urban region 
most of the old familiar landmarks 
will disappear. As the oldest part of 
the city, the Lower Loop will be 
redeveloped first in the coming 
period of replacement. But the entire 
downtown area as we know it will be 
hard to recognize 100 years from now. 

Ringed by freeways with feeder 
routes into the Loop, the downtown 


gin the rejuvenation. Already five 
buildings—the health center, the 
federal courts building, the public 
library, post office addition and em- 
ployment security building—are be- 
ing planned or under construction 
for this section. 

Nicollet Avenue, of course, will 
continue in its major retailing role, 
as it is now. But the famous avenue 
will be completely integrated, per- 
haps by such projects as the proposed 
“plaza”, roofed over from Ninth to 
Fifth Streets at the second floor 
level, air conditioned in summer and 
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PR 


Cliniec-in- Print 


What Are YOUR solutions? 


What You Need Are 
the Facts, Ma’m! 


Question: We are very desirous 
of increasing our business in the 
commercial and industrial field. We 
have numerous competitors, each one 
of which advertises it is the best 
bank for the industrial firm. Is there 
something unique we can do to di- 
rect the attention of industry to 
our bank? 


ANSWER: Hire a talented graduate 
of one of the nation’s leading busi- 
ness schools and start a research de- 
partment, issue a monthly statement 
of business in your area and do spe- 
cial studies on various aspects of 
the business picture. Release these 
findings to the press, radio stations 
and TV newscasters. 


Multi-Bank 
Interest Rate 
Advertising 


Question: We contemplate an in- 
crease in the interest rate on sav- 
ings. We are debating the relative 
merits of (a) springing the an- 
nouncement at the last moment, (b) 
using a teaser campaign, (c) using 
a “build-up,” and (d) waiting until 
other banks are ready and running 
our ads about the same time they 
do. Which plan is best? 
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ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank Head Office, Los Angeles 


BANKING will pay $10 
each for any alternate solu- 
tions to the problems posed 
in these columns and accepted 
for publication. Write your 


solution in about 100 words, 
and send it in to BANKING. 


ANSWER: The last. The combined 
advertising of several banks will 
bring greater benefit to each. 


Special “Clubs” 


Have Good 
Will Value 


Quzstion: I am being asked to 
start a series of clubs to supplement 
our Christmas Club, such as the Va- 
cation Club, Tax Club and College 
Tuition Club. Since it is generally 
known that these clubs are not near- 
ly as successful as the Christmas 
Club, why should we start them? 


ANSWER: The _ special purpose 
clubs bring little business but get 
widespread public attention and 
favorable good will, particularly 
when they point towards a desirable 
family or community objective. 


Get the Bad News 
Over With 


Question: Recently, we have had 
to face two situations in our bank 
which resulted in very undesirable 
publicity. What is preferred pro- 
cedure when dealing with the press 
on matters of this kind? 


ANSWER: Wrap the bad news in a 
complete package and deliver to the 
papers immediately. Under no cir- 
cumstances, permit unfavorable news 
to be withheld and repeated at a 
later day. The policy of the airlines, 
railroads and industry is good for 
banks too. Their motto is “get the 
bad news off the front page the first 
day.” 


Joint Stories Get 
Precedence 


Question: In our city, each bank 
has a Christmas Club and each 
fights with the others to get the 
first release proclaiming the amount 
it will pay off. This year, competi- 
tion forced us to begin this process 
early in November. Is there not 
some way to avoid this confusion? 


ANSWER: Get together with other 
banks and do a joint story. This 
joint endeavor will get more news- 
paper attention than any bank could 
get individually. 
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Teaching. 


Quszsnon: The school authorities 
complain that bankers sent to ad- 
dress classes talk “over the heads” 
of the pupils. To correct this, I plan 
to organize a training class, obtain 
the cooperation of teachers, and train 
our officers to use better procedure 
when addressing junior groups. Is 
this a good solution? 


ANSWER: No. Teaching, like bank- 
ing, is a profession. No busy banker 
can retain an awareness of the learn- 
ing level and span of attention of 
the various age groups in the schools. 
Have your officers attend class ses- 
sions and answer questions but leave 
the instruction job to those specially 
trained for it. 


Standing Operating 
Procedure for Safe 


Deposit Promotion 


Question: We have recently en- 
larged our safe deposit vault to meet 
increasing demands. We are now 
anxious to secure additional renters. 
Is there a standard approach? 


ANSWER: Yes. Use lobby and win- 
dow cards, statement inserts and 
print the standard folder “Check 
List of Safe Deposit Contents.” Small 
contests among employees with lim- 
ited prizes have worked well for 
many banks. Many investors whom 
one would assume to have safe de- 
posit boxes are without them. 


Prepare the Pres: 


Question: One of our office: 
required to appear before our ij 
Council to defend the bank’s . 

in financing a civic improv: 
that had become involved 
scandal. 

Our executive was treated in: ugh 
fashion by the press. How car: we 
avoid an occurrence of this ki'id in 
the future? 


ANSWER: Advise the press ,oom 
in advance that your man is coming. 
Give each reporter a sheet coniain- 
ing the facts about the controversy 
with correct dates, amounts, etc. 
This will help them do their stories 
and should result in a more favor- 
able attitude. 


The Bank's Many “Publics” 


Quzsron: At public relations 
school we were taught that the word 
“public” is misused as denoting a 
single group. There are many “pub- 
lics,”’ instructors claim, each one 
to be treated separately. What are 
some of the important publics from 
the bank’s standpoint? 


ANSWER: Lawyers (trust busi- 
ness); builders (loan business) ; im- 
porters (foreign department) ; 
housewives (household checking ac- 
counts); corporation treasurers 
(commercial accounts); teachers 
(school savings); office workers 
(Christmas Club); building supply 
companies (Title I loans); auto 
dealers (flooring and car loans); 
doctors and dentists (instalment 
loans to patients) ; insurance agents 
(bank & agent plan); other banks 
(correspondent business) ; and many 
others. 


ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


New A.B.A. Direct Advertising Material! 


REDECORATE « ADD A ROOM 


How tomake 
your home more 
attractive and 
comfortable 


NEW PLUMBING ° 


* V GTING 


NEW FLOORS 


New folder on agricultural credit (above) describes the 
vital role of bank credit in today's farming picture . . . 
tells why farmers like bank loans . . . lists some typical 
purposes for which banks lend to farmers .. . tells your 
farm neighbors how to arrange a loan at your bank, and 
invites them to do so. Colors: Green & brown. 


* 3SNOH YNOA LNiVd 


* REPAIR 


* RESHINGLE 
* 


NEW SCREENS + PLASTERING 


Title of new folder on home improve- 
ment loans (above) poses a common 
problem . . . text points out a hap 

solution: Financing at low cost through 


your bank, repaying conveniently from 
income. Attractively printed in coral 
and black. 


Two New Folders on Bank Auto Loans inance th at 
. Folder above emphasizes that ey 

financing is part of the over-all cost; 

that economical bank financing cuts 

cost. Colors: Red & black. Folder at 

rigiit "spells out" how to save mon 

and time, and avoid worry—the ban 

way. Colors: Blue, silver, and black. 


Samples of any or all folders shown above—plus full details, including quan- 
tity prices, and order forms—sent on request. For samples of other direct- 
mail folders and blotters on banking and trust services, write the A.B.A. 
Advertising Dept., 12 East 36 St., New York 16, N. Y., specifying subjects. 
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BANKING’s Reader Service 


Tue questions and answers printed here suggest the variety of 
information which Bank1nc can help you get for your customers. 


Have you a problem? 


If we can be of help to you—or through you, to your customers 


—we'll be glad to try. 


If handling your inquiry involves only a nominal expenditure 
of time, or can be answered in this section, there will be no charge. 
For time-consuming reports on special subjects, BANKING will 


bill you its actual cost. 


Returnable Bottles 


Q. A brewery is interested in find- 
ing out whether it is better to sell 
its beer in returnable or throw-away 
bottles. Although this brewery al- 
ways has used throw-away bottles, 
a competitor using returnable bot- 
tles seems to be doing better busi- 
ness. 

A. Local preferences in different 
parts of the country vary in respect 
to the means of purveying beer— 
whether in draft or bottle form, etc. 
A market survey based upon inter- 
views with tavern operators dis- 
closed a preference for returnable 
bottles on the ground that it takes 
less work in the tavern to return 
empty tles > the wooden cases 
to be called foriby the supplier than 
it does {0 put them with the trash, 
which las to be carried to the street. 
It seems to be as simple as that. 


2 
Modernization Profits 


Q. A local merchant occupying 
an old-fashioned building wants to 
borrow a substantial sum for reno- 
vation and modernization of the 


premises. The present business is 
not particularly profitable and the 
thought is that, by modernizing, 
sales and profits will be increased. 
Is this borne out generally by the 
experience of retailers? 

A. Yes. Generally, modernization 
results in more business. An actual 
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case occurred in San Francisco, 
where a drug store was located in 
an old building with small windows 
and an entrance three steps higher 
than the sidewalk. The store was 
reconstructed. The floor was low- 
ered to the level of the sidewalk and 
the steps eliminated; while large 
show windows, new interior light- 
ing, and complete redecoration gave 
the store an altogether different 
aspect. Business picked up _ sub- 
stantially thereafter, so much so 
that the nearest competing drug 
store suffered a decline. 


Sunny Side of the Street 


Q. Does it make any difference 
on which side of the street a retail 
establishment is located? 


A. Very definitely it may make 
a difference. On Fifth Avenue in 
New York between, say, 34th Street 
and 40th Street it may make no dif- 
ference, since there already are high 
class department stores and other 
stores on both sides of the avenue. 
As the customers of such emporia 
go from one to another they may 
be tempted to shop at different 
stores on the way. A flow-of-traffic 
study of a contemplated store site 
quite likely will reveal that there 
is a dollar side of the street. Taking 
an empty store at an attractive 
rental may prove a bad mistake if 
the store is on the wrong side of 


the street. A study of traffic flows 
and of other stores on the street 
should be made. 

Not only the number of people 
passing a location is important, but 
the circumstances. Crowds of com- 
muters hurrying to their jobs in the 
morning, or to their trains in the 
evening, are not the equivalent of 
a crowd of strolling shoppers. 


Grocery Store Location 


Q. A retail grocery firm with sev- 
eral stores is contemplating estab- 
lishing a new store on @ corner op- 
posite an independent grocery store, 
this being the most suitable location 
in the neighborhood. Is this wise? 


A. Much depends on the amount 
of business available; i.e., the popu- 
lation that is to be served and its 
buying power and shopping habits. 
Generally speaking, it would be 
wiser for the newcomer to try to 
buy out the independent already 
there, for, if the amount of business 
to be had is not enough to support 
two stores, both the new business 
and that already operating satis- 
factorily may prove unprofitable. 

Experience shows that the success 
of a retail establishment depends 
upon the size of the population 
served by the outlet. A population 
of 600 to 800 can sustain a grocery 
store, whereas a drug store needs 
about 3,000 population to succeed. 
A variety store requires a popula- 
tion of 15,000 to 20,000. 

In a certain location in Washing- 
ton a gift and novelty store failed 
in less than two years, not because 
the population of the neighborhood 
was insufficient, but because the 
store had too limited a line of goods. 
Subsequently another gift shop, of- 
fering a wider line of goods, opened 
in the same block and made a go of 
it. Many factors enter into the suc- 
cess of a retail business. An ade- 
quate market is a primary con- 
sideration. 
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The MONROE President 


with PRINTED activity count 


| \\ turns time into money 


A brand new bookkeeping machine... with a 

brand new idea! Automatic printed total of 

active accounts. Now, bankers can get an 

accurate picture of daily activity without a 

minute’s extra work. Now supervisors can 

program work loads for greater efficiency. 

Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 

and simplicity of the new President. They 

appreciate the time-saving features like : auto- 

matic balances, automatic check and deposit 

count, automatic carriage shuttling for anal- ow ] 
ysis. And composite proof assures both proper / 

account selection and balance pick-up. You can MO N R (@) IE 
own this advanced bank model for considera- / 

bly less than you might expect to pay. Monroe + 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Genera] +) 


Offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices through- \ ~@ for CALCULATING 


out the world: ADDING, ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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North Carolina bankers participating in poultry tour inspect a gas brooder. Left to right, J. M. Parrott, director, Commer- 
cial National Bank, Kinston; R. L. Stevenson and A. F. Rector, cashiers, respectively, Branch Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Fremont and Faison; A. F. Harrell, Foy Goforth, and D. B. Pittman, farm relations officers, Branch Banking and 
Trust Company, Wilson; Marvin Johnson, Nash Johnson & Sons Milling Company, Rose Hill; E. C. Thompson, vice-pres- 
ident and cashier, Branch Banking and Trust Company, Warsaw; C. F. Dees, senior vice-president, Branch Banking and 
Trust Company, Goldsboro; C. P. Ayers, Swift and Company, Clinton; J. G. Campbell, assistant vice-president, Branch 
Banking and Trust Company, Goldsboro; D. V. Ramsey, president, Ramsey Feed Mills, Rose Hill; and O. J. Howell, Jr., 
right, background, manager, agricultural department, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Goldsboro. H. C. Wooten, 
Jr., vice-president, Commercial National Bank in Kinston, and Lawson Withers, vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Goldsboro, were present but do not appear in photograph 


News for Country Bankers 


This department. is cdited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Bankers Take Poultry Tour 


POULTRY caravan recently took 

bankers in six eastern North 
Carolina counties on a tour of in- 
spection of poultry raising facilities 
in Duplin County, the most rapidly 
growing poultry producing area in 
the state and perhaps the nation. 
Three major feed mills in the area 
cooperated in the caravan. 

The tour was designed to permit 
the interested groups to exchange 
views and ideas on how to increase 
production and marketing facilities 
and on financing poultry and other 
farm products. Banks in Pender, 
Duplin, Sampson, Wayne, Lenoir, 
and Greene counties were repre- 
sented. 

During an informal luncheon 
various aspects of poultry raising 
and financing were discussed. 

The Bankers Advisory Council, 
composed of bank representatives 
from the cooperating banks, has been 
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formed and will mect monthly to 
discuss recent developments in farm- 
ing, exchange experiences and infor- 
mation on financing turkey and 
broiler flocks, and to consider other 
economic projects. Council officers 
are E. C. Thompson, vice-president 
and cashier, Branch Banking and 
Trust Company, Warsaw, was elected 
chairman; H. C. Wooten, Jr., vice- 
president, Commercial National Bank 
in Kinston, vice-chairman; and Law- 
son Withers, vice-president, Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Company, Golds- 
boro, secretary-treasurer. 


“Banking and the Rural 
Development Program” 


ANKERS throughout the United 
States are taking part in a little- 
known farm program that is improv- 
ing permanently the living standards 
of people in hundreds of rural areas, 
according to the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association. 
The Commission has just pub- 


lished a booklet, Banking and the 
Rural Development Program, that 
calls attention to the part banks and 
bankers are playing in a community 
self-help program that is leading to 
economic betterment in rural areas 
where farming alone has been a 
mainstay and where the economy has 
been in serious difficulties. It points 
out the far-reaching opportunities 
for expansion in the rural develop- 
ment program. 

Harry W. Schaller, president of 
the Citizens First National Bank of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, is chairman of 
the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 

The booklet points out that, with 
56% of America’s farms producing 
only about 9% of marketed farm 
products, families on these low- 
production farms receive little help 
from traditional programs of price 
support. 

“More than anything else,” the 
booklet notes, “these farm families 
need greater opportunity to upgrade 
their skills, to find work supplement- 
ing farm income, to obtain capital 
permitting them to make fundamen- 
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tal changes in farm production. Their 
long-term prosperity depends on lo- 
cal job opportunities, community ser- 
yices, and progressive local leader- 
ship that can aid them in adjusting 
to modern-day trends in farm pro- 
duction and family living.” 

Community organization is the 
pasis of rural development, the book- 
let adds. Many of the problems such 
as market development and indus- 
trial expansion, however, cannot be 
solved on a community or county 
pasis. These can best be solved on 
an area or trade area basis, and 
ii is here that bankers can be most 
helpful. 

The booklet outlines briefly, and 
cites examples of how banks, through 
investigation of potentials and the 
provision of sound credit, can help 
improve marketing facilities, encour- 
age industries to move into hitherto 
mainly agricultural regions, thus giv- 
ing off-the-farm employment to mar- 
ginal farmers, and, in helping to 
generate a new flow funds, contribute 
to the economic uplift of the area. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able upon request to the Agricultural 
Commission, A.B.A., 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Businessmen and Farmers 
Take Turns As Hosts 


COMMUNITYWIDE program in 

which four Howard County, 
Ind., banks have taken an active part 
has paid off richly in goodwill divi- 
dends. They cooperate in a Kokomo 
Chamber of Commerce business-in- 
dustry-farm day to acquaint farmers 
in the trade area with the operations 
of business and industry. 

In appreciation of industry’s hos- 
pitality, the farmers now alternate 
with the Chamber of Commerce 
group and entertain the businessmen 
at a farm visitation day. 

When the farmers visit Kokomo 
they are welcomed by a general 
chairman chosen for the occasion 
and by the president of the chamber; 
they are taken on conducted tours 
of industrial plants and business 
houses; and are entertained at lunch- 
eon. Several hundred usually take 
advantage of this opportunity to 
get better acquainted with the Koko- 
mo business people. 

When the businessmen and indus- 
trialists visit the farmers, they are 
taken on tours of some of the fine 
Indiana farms and are treated to 
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an old-fashioned picnic luncheon, 
with fried chicken and all the trim- 
mings. Farm leaders explain their 
operations and their problems. 

The local press cooperates in pub- 
licizing the respective outings. 

Banks participating in this pro- 
gram include Union Bank & Trust 
Company and First National Bank, 
Kokomo; Russiaville State Bank; 
and State Bank of Greentown. Ad- 
ditional details may be obtained 
from Floyd McElwee, manager Farm 
Service Department, Union Bank 
and Trust Company. 


Bank Goodwill Advertising 


: first advertisement in a series 
appearing in the Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronical was headed “C. W. Bailey, 
president, The First National Bank 
of Clarksville Reports on the Agri- 
cultural Situation.” The second, fol- 
lowing the same general pattern, 
read “Lewis C. Pace, vice-president 

Each advertisement was devoted 
to a thorough analysis of the agri- 
cultural situation in the Clarksville 
trade area. 


Aid for FFA and 4-H 


OLLOWING its usual custom, the 

Oregon Bankers Association has 
approved operating budgets to mark 
the way in its support of Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H Club 
activities. The FFA budget totals 
$2,500 and the 4-H budget totals 
$4,055. 


Larger Farms Mean 
Larger Loans Per Farm 


HE trend toward larger farms, 
decreasing farm populations, and 
better efficiency in agricultural pro- 


duction necessitate larger invest- 
ment per farm and open up a vastly 
larger market for credit services, 
according to Edgar T. Savidge, 
deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association and secretary of 
its Agricultural Commission. 

“We can expect that the average 
debt load per borrower will be much 
larger than we have been accustomed 
to in the past, particularly among 
beginning farmers or for farmers on 
units being converted to new types 
of agriculture,” said Mr. Savidge. 

He pointed out that the PCAs 
make loans to farmers and ranchers 


for any general agricultural purpose 
of a short- or intermediate - term 
nature. “During the past 10 years,” 
he said, “the volume of PCA loans 
has increased 307%, while compar- 
able non-real-estate loans of com- 
mercial banks increased only 229%. 
During the past two years. PCA 
loans increased 37%, compared with 
bank loan increases amounting to 
only 10%. 

“The associations, on June 30, 
1957, had a combined net worth of 
nearly $211,000,000 which is a 70% 
increase over a 10-year period. If, 
during this period, they had not used 
earnings to retire $43,200,000 of 
Government capital, their equity 
capital could have more than tripled. 
This compares with an increase of 
about 60% for country banks.” 

He pointed out that “the interest 
rates charged farm borrowers on 
PCA loans are competitive with 
bank rates today. During 1957, the 
average cost of loans to PCA bor- 
rowers amounted to 6.66%.” 


More People, More Timber 


HE expanding population will re- 

quire twice the present produc- 
tion of wood to meet the nation’s 
needs by 2000, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In announcing the publication of 
a 700-page report, Timber Resources 
for America’s Future, Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson said that “it is 
the result of a nationwide survey and 
study made by the Forest Service 
working with state foresters, other 
state agencies, forest industries, and 
many public and private organiza- 
tions.”” The Department is giving 
leadership to Federal-state-local co- 
operative efforts in working out 
practical answers to this and similar 
problems in the field of forestry. 

Copies of this study (Forest Re- 
source Report No. 14) may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
$7 each. 


Forest Credit Study Book 


NEW study, Forest Credit in the 
United States, made under the 
aegis of Resources for the Future, 
Inc., is a result of a 2-year examina- 
tion of the subject by a committee of 
specialists, headed by Murray R. 
Benedict, professor of agricultural 
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economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. _ 

Although the committee found 
that present credit facilities are gen- 
erally adequate for large industrial 
holdings, this is not true for smaller 
ownerships which make up about 
60% of all commercial forest land. 
If credit were available on terms 
more adapted to the nature of the 
long growth cycle in forestry, the 
committee believes this might have 
a catalytic effect in developing more 
stable long-term management of 
these little forests. A number of 
specific suggestions on how this 
might be achieved are set forth in 
the report. Some attention is also 
given to problems relating to insur- 
ing forests against fire and other 
natural hazards. 

This 176-page book is the first in 
a series of RFF bulletins dealing 
with specialized subjects in the 
resources field. Copies may be ob- 
tained at $2 each from Resources of 
the Future, Inc., 1145 19th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Cattle Awards to FFA, 4-H 


a the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural Foundation in 1952 by 
The First National Bank of South 
Carolina, Anderson, to help FFA and 
4-H Club members get started in 
cattle raising and development of 
business and farming abilities, the 
project has added materially to the 
agricultural growth of Anderson 
County, according to Chairman 
Donald E. Brown. More than $10,000 
in prize money already has been won 
by participants. 

The Foundation is administered by 
a board of trustees, with the country 
agricultural agent as its chairman 
and chief administrator. Loans are 
made to farm youths withoui in- 
terest for one year with the approval 
of the county agent or one of his 
assistants. “Our experience,” said 
Mr. Brown, “has been very satisfac- 
tory and out of several hundred loans 
the Foundation has not lost a cent.”’ 


11th Annual Strickland Award 


HE Robert Strickland Agricul- 

tural Memorial Award for distin- 
guished service to agriculture in 
Georgia in 1957 has been presented 
to the Etowah Bank of Canton. The 
award was presented by George W. 
Baker, president of the Farmers 
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Donald E. Brown, chairman, The First National Bank of South Carolina, Anderson, 

right foreground, delivers prize money checks to FFA and 4-H Club members who 

received awards for their registered Holstein dairy calves exhibited at state and 
county fairs in South Carolina 


Bank of Monroe, and chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, at a 
luncheon meeting of the GBA in At- 
lanta. N. A. Fackler, cashier of the 
Etowah Bank, received the award. 

The award includes a check for 
$2,000 from the Trust Company of 
Georgia which has sponsored the 
award annually for the past 11 years. 
The $2,000 is used by the winning 
bank for a boy or girl (who must be 
a member of the FFA, FHA, or 4-H 
Club from their county) to study 
agriculture or home economics in 
the university system of Georgia. 
The award is also represented by a 
3-foot bronze plaque mounted on an 
easel and intended for display in the 
lobby of the winning bank. The 
award is presented in memory of the 
late Robert Strickland, former presi- 
dent of the Trust Company and of 
the GBA. 


Cattle Feeding View Bright 


HE long-time picture for farmers 

who specialize in cattle feeding 
“is a bright one,’ Professor A. L. 
Neumann, University of Illinois de- 
partment of animal science, said at 
the Illinois Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Credit Conference. 

By 1975, we will need 25% more 
animal products, of which beef will 
be a large part, he said. There will 
be 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 more 
people to feed, including higher per- 
centages of older people and child- 
ren, two groups which need high- 
protein diets. 

Despite the fact that swine and 
poultry convert feed concentrates to 
gain more efficiently than beef cattle, 
“such cattle will continue to furnish 


more red meat than the other species 
combined,” he predicted. This is 
true because beef cattle feeding is 
the most efficient use of roughage. 

“Even on grain farms, one and 
three-fourths tons of roughage are 
produced per ton of grain. Few alter- 
natives (to beef cattle feeding) 
exist for the conversion of this 
roughage into a salable product; 
and, in the future, grain farmers 
may very likely have to market their 
roughage profitably in order to make 
ends meet.” 


Problems Of Hog Raising 


T the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference S. W. Terrill, professor of 
Animal Science, University of Illi- 
nois Division of University Exten- 
sion, answered some of the questions 
raised in the title of his address: 
“Are We Headed for a Revolution 
in the Hog Business?” 

Dr. Terrill classified the problems 
faced in the hog business under seven 
main headings. His seventh point 
was “Choice of housing and Equip- 
ment.” Here are some of the points 
made under this classification: 

“The choice of buildings and equip- 
ment must be carefully considered 
from the economic standpoint. A 
large investment in buildings and 
equipment must produce a sufficient 
advantage in efficiency of production 
over the useful life of the buildings 
and equipment to make the invest- 
ment worthwhile. Good research 
data are needed in this area. 

In planning for building and equip- 
ment needs, think in terms of the fol- 
lowing five units: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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A year ago 


this picture 
would have had 
to be faked 


Until recently, nobody knew how to make thin Stainless Steel sheets as 
wide as the one you see here. But aircraft manufacturers needed a sheet 
like this, so United States Steel found a way to do the job. A standard- 
size sheet of Stainless Steel is inserted between two heavy carbon steel 
plates and the plates are welded shut around the edges. This steel sand- 
wich is then heated and rolled, widening the Stainless sheet inside. A 
Stainless sheet as wide as 120 inches can be produced to exceedingly close 
tolerances with this ingenious method . . . one more way that United 
States Steel’s versatile facilities develop better steels for better products. 


(ss) United States Steel 
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(1) Bred sow unit—where preg- 
nant females stay from breeding 
season to farrowing time. 

(2) Farrowing unit—where far- 
rowing takes place. 

(3) Pig nursery unit—where pigs 
are raised until they reach six or 
eight weeks of age. 

(4) Growing unit—where pigs are 
raised from six or eight weeks of 
age until they reach about 100 
pounds in weight. 

(5) Finishing unit— where the 
pigs are finished from 100 pounds to 
market weight. 

Dr. Terrill said that “basic and 
applied research will provide many 
answers to difficult problems.” 


Valuable PR Practices 


HE Windom (Minn) State Bank 

has developed several customer 
relations practices of value to the 
agricultural community it serves. 
For example: 

(1) When the bank buys a cus- 
tomer contract from an implement 
dealer and the farmer’s crop or 
livestock is not ready for market 
when the contract is payable, the 
bank has the purchaser and the seller 
join it in executing a revision agree- 
ment extending the note to a later 
date. 

(2) The bank’s coin counter and 
wrapping machine is made available, 
without charge, to the city to count 
and package money received from 
the parking meters. One of the tell- 
er’s assists the deputy city clerk per- 
form this task. 

(3) A free coin bank is given to 
new savings account customers. 

(4) Free paper napkins, especially 
imprinted with a map of the State of 
Minnesota in honor of its Centennial, 
are given out to all religious groups 
and other non-profit organizations 
for use at dinners and luncheons. 

(5) The bank’s Recordak was re- 
cently loaned to the Gustavus 
Adolphus College for use in micro- 
filming documents. 

Since the Windom State Bank com- 
pleted a remodeling job a year ago, 
its depositors have increased by a 
half million dollars. 


Agricultural Credit Sound 


agricultural credit remains 
generally sound, according to 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Based on reports from over 1,100 
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R. E. Redding, right, assistant cashier, 

Windom (Minn.) State Bank, gives a 

free coin bank to a new savings ac- 
count customer 


county key bankers from every farm- 
ing and ranching section of the na- 
tion, the frequency of farm sales 
with equities below 25% during a 
recent 12-month period was report- 
edly unchanged from the 12 months 
previous. United States Department 
of Agriculture surveys indicate a 
decline in forced sales in 1957. 
However, the so-called cost-price 
squeeze continues to be recognized 
as a major problem associated with 
farm credit. Nationally, more 
bankers reported an increase in 
delinquency of repayments than re- 
ported a decrease. This trend ap- 
peared sharpest in the South. Five 
times as many southern bankers re- 
ported an increase as reported a de- 
crease. A reduction in cash farm 
receipts was a contributing factor. 
The West, in general, was an excep- 
tion to the national trend toward 
more delinquencies. This reflected, 
in part, higher farm receipts and 
relief from the severe prolonged 
drought in the Great Plains area. 
Excess moisture, not drought, is 
adversely affecting credit conditions 
in parts of Delta states, Indiana, 
Florida, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 


Longer Maturities Needed 


Loans with longer maturities 
needed to enlarge operations, mecan- 
ize, and improve livestock herds are 
receiving increasing attention. The 
Agricultural Loan Survey of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System showed that ap- 
proximately 14% of the non-real- 
estate bank farm credit in the United 
States on June 30, 1956, was on notes 
written for over one year. The March 
1958 credit situation survey of the 
American Bankers Association in- 
dicated that a year ago the propor- 
tion was nearly 15% and now ex- 
ceeds 15%. In eastern states the 


proportion approximates one-half. 

An additional 21% of the volume 
of non-real-estate loans made during 
a recent 12-month period was on a 
planned renewal basis, expected to 
result in repayment programs longer 
than one year; and 57% of the real- 
estate-secured bank farm credit out- 
standing is for purposes most closely 
associated with intermediate-term 
credit. 

Bankers are serving farmers with 
more of each type of intermediate- 
term credit than they were a year 
ago. Based on bankers’ estimates, 
approximately 40% of all bank farm 
loan volume is on an intermediate- 
term repayment basis. 


Interest on Farm Loans Higher 


Interest paid for real estate and 
non-real-estate bank farm loans in 
March 1958 averaged approximately 
0.2% higher than a year previous. 
However, rates on farm loans are ex- 
pected to decline with the general 
easing of credit. 

Banks are serving farmers with ap- 
proximately $5.1-billion of credit— 
more than any other institutional 
lenders. However, the proportion of 
the quantity of farm debt held by 
banks declined during the past two 
years. This trend may be slowed 
down or halted within the next year, 
reflecting increased availability of 
lendable bank funds. From the 
quality standpoint, banks will con- 
tinue to improve credit services to 
efficient farmers. Extensive use of 
the various types of intermediate- 
term credit, which the flexible bank- 
ing system permits, will facilitate 
that end. 

The banking system has a chal- 
lenge in providing credit services 
to agriculture. Credit can make a 
greater contribution in the achieve- 
ment of needed adjustments in ag- 
riculture. The A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission believes that banks 
should place increasing emphasis on 
gearing repayment programs to the 
repayment capacity of farmers, on 
providing a complete financial ser- 
vice for the farmer and his family, 
on having staff people who are ag- 
riculturally trained, on making more 
extensive and effective use of cor- 
respondent banks and insurance com- 
panies as supplementary sources of 
credit, and on maintaining adequate 
bank capital structures to meet the 
increasing credit needs resulting 
from the growth in the size and mec- 
anization of farm enterprises. 
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Hugh E. Powers, Vice President, Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 


and. former president of the National Association of Bank Auditors & Comptrollers 


discusses the question 


“In 1948 the National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers declared ‘War on Bank Fraud’ at 
their annual convention in Atlanta. Since that time 
they have continued their efforts to improve audit 
and control methods in all banks. 


“There should be no relaxation on the part of 
bank management at any time in their endeavor to 
eliminate fraud and dishonesty. 


“Regardless of size, every bank should have an 
audit program. Many bankers will say that their 
banks are too small and that they cannot afford an 
audit program. I do not see how a bank can afford 
not to have one. 


“Bankers have been heard to say, ‘It can’t hap- 
pen here,’ when informed that a neighboring banker 
has been caught short. But to point out the 


of internal security 


danger of such complacency in itself is not sufficient. 


“An audit program will not prevent fraud, but 
it is definitely a roadblock. Auditing’s most valu- 
able service to an institution is the protection it 
affords—protection from honest errors and from the 
unscrupulous officer or employee. 


“The slogan of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, The better the audit and 
control, the safer the bank, is worth remembering.’’ 


INA’S PORTFOLIO OF PROTECTION FOR BANKS 


with the Card-it Bank Audit Plan will 
help your bank follow Mr. Powers’ sug- 
gestions. For details ask any agent of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, a leading underwriter of Bankers’ 
Blanket Bonds and the company which 
allows premium credits for approved audits. 

* Louisville, Ky. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE 


June 1958 


COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA - 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Aim: “No Unresolved Differences” 


political relations, which have 

become unduly strained in the 
last few years, are apt to show con- 
siderable improvement in the next 
few months. The new Progressive- 
Conservative government, swept 
into power in the last Canadian gen- 
eral election with an overwhelming 
majority, can now speak more firm- 
ly on these relations than when the 
party governed the country from 
June 1957 until March this year 
against a combined opposition 
majority. 

It will find encouragement in its 
negotiations with the American Ad- 
ministration for removing, or at 
least lessening, the tensions of re- 
cent years in a growing recognition 
in the United States that Canada, 
while not altogether blameless in 
these frictions, has had good cause 
to complain of actions by the Ameri- 
can Administration which interfered 
with Canadian export business both 
south of the Border and overseas, 
particularly in respect of grains, 
petroleum, and metallic minerals. 


pottica relations trade and 


Relations "Snarled" 


As the Wall Street Journal com- 
mented some months ago: “Not 
since ‘54-40 or fight’ was a national 
slogan have U. S.-Canadian rela- 
tions in the Northwest gotten in 
such a snarl as they are today.” 
Other influential American publica- 
tions have pleaded for a better un- 
cerstanding between the two coun- 
tries. Thus the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch stated: “First of all, however, 
Americans will have to rid them- 
selves of the historic illusion that 
things settle themselves automat- 
ically between Canada and the Uni- 
ted States.” The Oakland, Calif., 
Tribune had this to say: “Since 
Canada is a good neighbor, and vital 
economically and militarily to the 
U. S., Americans ought to under- 
stand the source of these mounting 
irritations. . . . Surely the time has 
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come to iron out these difficulties; 
for, with goodwill on both sides, 
there is no obstacle to the removal 
of these irritations.” 

Now President Eisenhower has 
accepted an invitation to meet the 
heads of the new Canadian Govern- 
ment in Ottawa early next July and 
will doubtless be accompanied by 
some of his Cabinet, including the 
Secretary of State. They will prob- 
ably be impressed by a recent report 
of two members of Congress who 
made a special study of, Canadian- 
American relations and made spe- 
cific recommendations, such as the 
setting up of a Congressional com- 
mittee for a continuous examination 
of the trade and policies affecting 
each of the two countries, more fre- 
quent consultations by high officials 
in Ottawa and Washington and 
greater dissemination of economic 
and political views from Canada. 


Prime Minister's View 


The Canadian point of view is best 
expressed in a recent statement of 
the Prime Minister on his attitude 
towards the United States: “There 
must be no cleavages in our unity, 
no unresolved differences. At all 
costs—as differences which exist 
from time to time among friends. 
reighbors, even among close rela- 
tions, must be resolved—our peoples 
must act with infinite forbearance 
in order to assure the removal of 
existent differences. We must under- 
stand each other.” 

A natural readjustment in Can- 
ada’s trade with the United States 
is already underway. The United 
States took exports valued at $655,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 1958 
and provided imports totaling $864,- 
000,000 in value. The share of Can- 
adian exports marketed in that 
country was 60%, little different 
from the preceding two years, al- 
though the United States’ share in 
Canada’s first quarter imports de- 
clined moderately to 72.4% from 


75.7%. Exports were only slightly 
less than in the January-March 
period of last year, but imports de- 
clined by over $200,000,000, with 
the result that the adverse balance 
was reduced proportionately and 
might be considered as manageable, 
or at least more so than for some 
years past. 


Causes of Import Decline 


The reduction in imports is mainly 
attributable to Canada’s smaller re: 
quirements for machinery, close to 
half of which are normally im- 
ported, mainly from the United 
States. The smaller requirements 
are due to a quite marked change 
in this year’s capital expenditure 
program. Present investment plans, 
both private and public, call for 
total capital expenditures in 1958 
of $8.5-billion. This figure repre- 
sents an aggregation of the invest- 
ment intentions of individual busi- 
ness. establishments, institutions, 
housebuilders, and all levels of gov- 
ernment, as reported in a survey. 

A capital expenditure program of 
this magnitude would be slightly 
smaller than the record $8.7-billion 
spent for capital purposes in 1957, 
but it would be well ahead of any 
other previous year. These csti- 
mates provide for a volume of con- 
struction spending slightly greater 
than that of last year and for a 
reduction of 10% in machinery pur- 
chases. If the 1958 program pro- 
ceeds as planned, it would mean 
that capital spending would con- 
tinue to comprise more than 25% 
of gross national production. 

Thus, 1958 intentions have been 
framed against a background of ex- 
cess capacity in a number of re- 
source industries, a continuing 
strong demand for social capital and 
housing and an easier supply posi- 
tion in regard to labor, materials, 
and funds. The pattern of capital 
outlays planned for 1958 reflects 
such a situation. 
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One Wall Street 


home of your man 


at the IRVING 


Through the Irving Trust Company, 
the bank at the head of Wall Street, flows 
a steady stream of business information 
gathered from the world over. And your 
man at the Irving is ready to put any part 
of it to work for you or your customers. 


His sources of information are many 
and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
ticker, quotations from the trading tables, 
credit files, or conversation over the 
luncheon table with an associate just back 
from abroad are a few of the local re- f 
sources to which he has immediate access. ff 


The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 
Experienced Consultation. Safekeeping of 
Securities. 


IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y: 


Capital Funds over $130,000,000 
Total Assets over $1,600,000,000 


Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board 
Grorce A. Murpny, President 


Domestic Banking Division—Notan Harrican, 
Senior Vice President in Charge 


NEMBER FEDERAL’ DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


June 1958 
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PRE-AUTHORIZED 
INSURANCE DRAFTS 


Liability imposed for $10,000, 
face amount of policy, for dis- 
honor by bank of pre-authorized 
insurance premium drafts. “Save- 
harmless" agreement void for 
lack of consideration. 


CASE of considerable interest to 

banks, involving the dishonor 
of pre-authorized insurance prem- 
ium drafts, was recently decided 
by Utah’s Fourth Judicial District 
Court, Utah County. 

Because of a bank’s dishonor of 
several $7.30 pre-authorized prem- 
ium drafts, by reason of which a 
life insurance policy lapsed, the trial 
court held that the defendant, which 
was the successor in interest to the 
bank that had dishonored the drafts, 
was liable to the beneficiaries for the 
amount of the policy. 

This is an unreported case, the 
first of its kind to come to our at- 
tention. The attorneys for the de- 
fendent have indicated that an appeal 
from the trial court’s decision will 
be taken. 

Upon her purchase of a life in- 
surance policy, the assured delivered 
a sight draft authorization to her 
bank, authorizing it as her agent to 
pay premium drafts drawn by the 
insurance company, each draft to be 
in the sum of $7.30. The authoriza- 
tion was to remain in effect until 
countermanded by the depositor. 

Included in the authorization was 
a save-harmless clause which pro- 
vided: 

“I understand and agree that 
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Pre-authorized Insurance Drafts—Branch Banks 


your compliance herewith shall con- 
stitute a gratuity and courtesy ac- 
corded me as your customer, and 
that you assume or incur no liability 
whatsover in the premises, and I 
further agree to hold you harmless 
of and from any and all claims aris- 
ing hereunder.” 

The bank honored seven drafts, 
and then, for some unexplained rea- 
son, refused payment of several 
drafts, although the authorization 
had not been revoked. Because of 
the dishonor, the policy lapsed. Sev- 
eral months afterward the assured 
died. 

The plaintiff bank, as guardian of 
the minor beneficiaries, instituted 
this action against the defendant, 
alleging that, by reason of the bank’s 
negligent dishonor of the premium 
drafts, the policy had lapsed, that 
the insurer had refused, after the 
assured’s death, to pay the proceeds 
to the beneficiaries, and that they 
had suffered damages to the extent 
of the amount of the policy. 

The defendant contended that the 
provisions of the save-harmless 
clause completely exonerated it from 
liability. 

The court granted judgment for 
the plaintiff in the sum of $10,000, 
together with interest from the date 
of the assured’s death. 

The court said that the save-harm- 
less clause “releasing the bank of its 
negligence in failing to honor the 
draft authorized by the depositor” 
was void for lack of consideration 
running from the bank to its de- 
positor. Walker Bank & Trust Com- 
pany v. First Security Corporation 
(Utah, 4th Judicial Dist. Ct., Utah 
County, April 18, 1958). 


BRANCH BANKS 


National bank in Michigan held 
unable to establish branch in city 
where another bank is operating. 


STATE bank had filed, on April 27, 
1955, an application with the 
Michigan State Banking Commission 
for establishment of a branch in 
Troy, Michigan. Permission to estab- 
lish the branch was granted in June 
1855. On April 2, 1956, the branch 
was actually established. No other 
bank was in operation in that city. 
On January 19, 1956, a national 
bank, with knowledge that the state 
bank’s application for a branch in 
Troy had been approved, applied to 
the Comptroller of the Currency for 
permission to establish a branch in 
this same city. 

On March 19, 1956, the national 
bank was notified by the Comp- 
troller’s office that its application 
was approved. The bank was in- 
formed that a certificate authorizing 
establishment of the branch would 
be issued only when the Comptroller 
was advised as to the opening date 
and location of the branch, as well 
as its popular name, and that the 
bank should not open the branch 
until the certificate had been issued. 

However, the certificate of author- 
ity had not been issued because the 
national bank had not complied with 
the Comptroller’s request for infor- 
mation. The national bank had de- 
ferred supplying this information be- 
cause its decision to open the branch 
depended upon whether a merger of 
competing banks was consummated. 

The state bank, in this action, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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IS IT 
THE THINKING MACHINE 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS? 


ONLY THE FRIDEN CALCULATOR CAN SAY “YES” 


—for this reason: So automatic is the Friden 


it performs more steps in figure-work 


without operator decisions than any other 


calculator ever developed! 


You buy a calculator to get enlarged 
capacity for fast, accurate figure-work— 
a steady flow of automatic “answers.” 
That’s why the Friden Calculator’s top 
performance is basic to your business 
growth. Have a Friden Man show you 
the Friden doing payroll, inventory, in- 
voicing—any kind of statistics. Models, 
sizes, prices to meet every need. 


... lape-Talk units that automate office paperwork routines 
by reading, writing, calculating with punched paper tape: 
COMPUTYPER® ADD-PUNCH® SELECTADATA® 
FLEXOWRITER® ¢ JUSTOWRITER® ¢ TELEDATA® 
AUTOMATIC INPUT-OUTPUT MACHINE 


...8ales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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be any “establishment” of a national 


sought a judgment ‘declaring that it Mortgages. Although notes evi- bank branch within the statutory “a 
would be unlawful for the national dencing loan may be invalid because definition of the term. National Bank sign 
bank to open its branch after the discounted by lender in contraven- of Detroit v. Wayne Oakland Bank (in 
state bank branch had been estab- tion of New York Banking Law, (C.A. Mich.) 252 Fed. (2d) 537. the 
lished, and it also sought an order §131, real property mortgage given the 
restraining the Comptroller from is- to secure loan is not rendered in- FORGED CHECKS the 
suing the certificate of authority to valid and mortgage may be fore- Sa 5 : 21 
the national bank, together with an closed. Ambherst Factors, Inc. v. In Iilinois, depositor must give 631. 
order restraining the latter bank Kochenburger (N. Y. Ct. of Appeals, bank required notice of forgery N 
from establishing its branch. April 3, 1958). of check even if bank is negligent by | 

All the relief requested by the or has knowledge of forgery. abot 
state bank was granted. The court Stat 
based its decision on two statutes, which a state or national bank or HE A.B.A.- recommended Pay- pro 
Title 12 U.S.C. (1957 Cum. Supp.) branch thereof is then in operation.” ment of Forged or Raised Check for 
§36(c), and Michigan Stat. Anno. In its decision, the court stated Statute has been adopted, in recom- dep 
(1957 Revision) §23.762. that the national bank could not, mended or modified form, in almost fors 

Title 12 U.S.C. §36(c) provides even with the Comptroller’s approval, all of the states. retu 
that a national bank may, with the establish a branch in Troy. Its es- The statute provides, generally, cele 
approval of the Comptroller, “estab- tablishment would not have been that no bank shall be liable for pay- T 
lish and operate new branches: . authorized, at the time, to state ing a forged check unless the de- circ 
at any point within the state in which banks under the Michigan statute be- positor notifies the bank, within a ban 
said association is situated, if such cause a bank was already established specified time, that the check was lige 
establishment and operation are at and in operation in that city. forged. and 
the time authorized to state banks The court stated that, under 12 The notice must be given, said the kno 
by statute law of the state in ques- C.F.R. §4.5(a)(3), promulgated un- [Illinois Appellate Court, in a recent the 
tion.” der Title 12 U.S.C. §1, the only legal case of first impression in the court, ture 

Under the Michigan statute, §23.- way in which the Comptroller’s ap- even where the bank was negligent F 
762, branch banks may be estab- proval of a national bank’s applica- in the payment, or already had plai 
lished under certain conditions, with tion for a branch can be established knowledge of the forgery. and 
the proviso that no branch “shall be is by his certificate of approval. The drawee bank paid checks tria 


established in a city or village in 


Without this certificate, there cannot 


drawn against the account of a cor- 


Modern interpretation of quality and taste in design... Practical durability in tapered 
tubular steel and plastic...Custom versatility in styles, finishes and upholstery 
combinations... Howell Modern Metal Furniture—for over 30 years the leading 
metal furniture for home and institutional use. Choose from a complete, coordinated 
line of lounge, reception room and dining furniture. Warm, gleaming electroplated 
Bronztone or Blactone metal finishes—dozens of decorator upholstery covers—wide 
selection of woodgrain platic table tops. > 
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porate depositor, signed by two of- 


The Appellate Court affirmed the 


ceed to enforce restitution from the 


1 ficers whose signatures did not ap-_ trial court’s dismissal. There was no forger; and that the legislature in- 
y pear on the corporate resolution or language in the statute which in- tended this duty to be absolute, and 
k signature cards on file with the bank. dicated that it was not to apply if the purposely omitted any qualification 
K (in a prior decision in the same case, bank “had notice or was negligent .. . the plaintiff's action is barred 
the court ruled that the conduct of in paying the forged check.” . even though, assuming but not 
the officers constituted forgery under It was the intent of the legislature, deciding, Continental [drawee] had 
the Illinois Forged Check Statute. said the court, to require depositors notice or was negligent.” Gerber v. 
: 2 Ill. App. (2d) 70, 118 N.E. (2d) to examine their bank statements Continental Illinois National Bank & 
631.) and to notify their banks of any Trust Company (Ill. App.) 148 N.E. 
. No notice was given of the forgery forgery so that “the bank could pro- (2d) 597. 
j by the depositor to the bank until ‘ 
about 21% years later. Illinois Anno. 
Stat (Perm. Ed.) Chap. 16 1/2, §24, 
: provides that no bank shall be liable 
c for paying a forged check unless the BRIEF NOTES ON OTHER CASES 
j depositor notifies the bank of the 
t forgery within one year after the Malicious prosecution. Bank not “bad check” statute, Code (1951) 
return to the depositor of the can- liable to customers where grand §22-1410, provides that delivery of 
f celed forged voucher. jury, after investigation by district worthless check is presumptive evi- 
: The plaintiff alleged that under the attorney, indicted customers for dence of drawer’s intent to defraud. 
a circumstances of the case, when the theft as result of unpaid overdrafts Statute makes no distinction be- 
a bank paid the checks, it was neg- on bank, but bank officers did not tween check issued for present or 
5 ligent in the performance of its duty sign criminal complaint and did not past consideration. District of Co- 
and, further, that the bank had appear before grand jury, and in- lumbia court, in case of first im- 
e knowledge of the forgery because of dictment was dismissed after over- pression, refused to read distinction 
t the corporate resolution and signa- drafts were paid to bank. Davidson into statute. Worthless check given 
D ture cards which it had on file. v. First State Bank of Andrews (Tex. for antecedent debt does not destroy 
t For these reasons, contended the Civ. App.) 310 S.W. (2d) 678. statutory presumption of fraudulent 
d plaintiff, the statute did not apply intent. Clarke v. United States 


and the action was not barred. The 
trial court dismissed the action on 
the defendant’s motion. 


Bad checks. District of Columbia 
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Modern Metal Furniture 


(D.C.) 140 Atl. (2d) 181. 
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DINING CHAIRS 


Write for the new Howell catalog. 


The Howell Co., 424 S. First Street, St. Charles, Illinois 


Please send me your new 4 color catalog of contract furniture. 
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12 Semifinalists in 


First Resident Institute of Banking Was Held in New York 
State in May, With NYSBA and A.1.B. Cooperating 


The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the 
American Institute of Banking of 
the American Bankers Association, 
last month launched the first Resi- 
dent Institute of Banking. 

The Institute, part of the asso- 
ciation’s School of Banking being 
held at the Sedgewood Club, Carmel, 
N. Y., got underway on Sunday 
evening, May 4, and continued 
through Saturday, May 17. Some 
36 bank employees, plus faculty and 
staff gathered for the opening ex- 
ercises. 

Participating in the ceremony 
were Leroy S. Clarke, immediate 
past president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and now a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, and 
Leroy Lewis, educational director 
of the A.I.B. 

While addressing the student 
group, Dr. Lewis said: ‘The Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking is happy 
to cooperate with the New York 
State Bankers Association in this 
new educational enterprise. Whether 
this new idea extends beyond the 
State of New York will be deter- 
mined by the quality and spirit of 


this school and by the extent to 
which the school’s objectives are 
met within the next two years.” 
“Curiously enough,” he said, ‘the 
professional educators of 1900 and 
for a decade or so thereafter were 
convinced that one’s learning years 
were over once students become 
adults. Young bank clerks of 1900 
did not know this and so they ac- 
complished the impossible. For to- 
day the A.I.B. is not only the largest 
of its kind, but also has the respect 
of educators and bankers alike for 
its educational achievements. 
“Opportunities for the well-trained 
young banker were never greater 
than they are today. . .*. A study 
on the world’s resources made two 
years ago at the California Institute 
of Technology revealed that in spite 
of an estimated increase in the 
world’s population of two to four 
times in the next 50 to 100 years, 
there will be no shortage of housing, 
clothing, foods, or other necessities. 


The only possible shortage will be a | 


shortage of brainpower. This is a 
challenge to every student, young 
and adult. I know it is a challenge 
to each of you.” 


At the launching of the NYSBA’s Resident Institute of Banking on May 4 this 
group of faculty members, staff, and guests met to discuss the far-reaching effects 
of this historic banking educational venture. Seated, left to right, A. L. Muench, 
executive vice-president, NYSBA; Dr. Lewis; Dr. Weldon Welfling, director, School 
of Social Science, Simmons College, Boston; F. W. Ohms, vice-president and comp- 
troller, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York. Standing, C. W. Green, 
director, Educational Foundation, NYSBA, and Charles Agemian, vice-president 
and comptroller, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 


Public Speaking Contest 
at Convention Are Named 


6 Contestants Will Be Chosen 
to Participate in Finals, June 2 


The names of the 12 members of 
the American Institute of Banking 
who will compete in the semifinal 
contest of the Institute’s 1957-58 
public speaking program were an- 
nounced last month by Eldeva Mae 
Neill of the Grand Avenue Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo, who is chairman 
of the A.I.B.’s National Public Speak- 
ing Committee. 

The 12 young bankers are the win- 
ners in district contests and will com- 
pete in a semifinal elimination to be 
held in Kansas City on Sunday, 
June 1, the day before the Institute’s 
56th Annual Convention opens in 
that city. Six contestants will be 
chosen to appear on Monday evening, 
June 2, in the finals—the National 
Public Speaking Contest for the A. 
P. Giannini Educational Endowment 
prizes of $500, $300, and $100. In 
addition, the chapter of which the 
first-place winner is a member will 
be awarded the A. P. Giannini Mem- 
orial Trophy, and the winner him- 
self will receive a replica of this cup. 


Names of Contestants 


The 12 contestants are: 

Francis A. McQuaid, Union Sav- 
ings Bank of Boston, Norwood, 
Mass.; Fred W. Gaus, Marine Mid- 
land Trust Company of New York, 
New York City; Pauline Fox, First 
National Bank, Lebanon, Pa.; Lee 
Cain, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Charlotte, N. C.; Charles 
Gaiennie, Louisiana National Bank, 
Baton Rouge; Don Wright, Security 
Bank, Ponca City, Okla.; Myron D. 
McDermott, Bank of America N. T. 
& S. A., Covina, Calif.; Ronald 
Cressio, Bank of America, N. T. & 
S. A., San Jose, Calif.; Bowen A. 
Thayer, Washington Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank, Seattle; George Schley, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Denver, 
Colo.; Ronald Goodspeed, Marshall 
and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
and Teresa N. Mack, Toledo (Ohio) 
Trust Company. 
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State Bank Assets Reach 
New Record Level of $138- 
Billion, A.B.A. Reveals 


Deposits Rose to $123.7-billion; 
Comm'! Banks Earn $3.8-billion 


During 1957, assets of the nation’s 
9,389 state-supervised banks reached 
a new record-high level of $138,071,- 
319,000, an increase of $4,315,260,- 
000, or 3.2% above 1956, according 
to the 27th annual study of a 
and liabilities of _state-supervis 
banks in the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has just 
been completed by the State Bank 
Division of the A.B.A. The study is 
included in a booklet entitled The 
Condition and Operation of State 
Banks, which also contains the 24th 
annual study on earnings and ex- 
penses of state commercial banks. 
The two studies are made by the 
Committee on State Bank Research 
of the State Bank Division, of which 
L. A. Hollenbeck, chairman and pres- 
ident, Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank, Iroquois, S. D., is chairman. 


Comm'l, Mutual Savings Banks 

The study covers 8,867 state com- 
mercial banks and 522 mutual sav- 
ings banks. Collectively, these banks 
at the beginning of 1958 held loans 
and discounts amounting to $65,181,- 
237,000, a gain of $2,813,530,000, or 
4.5%. during 1957. Of this amount, 
the state commercial banks held 
$43,952,256,000, and the mutual sav- 
ings banks held $21,228,981,000. The 
percentage of loans and discounts to 
total assets was 47.2%. 

In the composition of their assets, 
all state banks showed a decrease of 
$379,629,000 in holdings of United 
States Government obligations dur- 
ing 1957. 

On the liability side of the balance 
sheet, total deposits continued their 
steady rise to an aggregate of $123,- 
723,462,000, an increase of $3,527,- 
289,000. Of this deposit total, state 
commercial banks held $92,034,102,- 
000, and mutual savings banks held 
$31,689,360,000. 

Time deposits of individuals, part- 
herships, and corporations reached 
a record total of $55,840,657,000, an 
increase of $3,963,330,000, or 7.6%. 
By comparison, demand deposits 
dropped $513,571,000 or 1%, to an 
aggregate of $50,993,887,000. Of 
these demand deposits, the stute 
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Strong Banking System Can Contribute to Cushioning of 
Recession Impact and Aid Recovery, Says Joseph €. Welman 


The current business recession 
may well be a “bargain period” for 
businessmen with courage and fore- 
sight, Joseph C. Welman, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, said at the annual convention 
of the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion in Oklahoma City. 

“Notwithstanding an admitted 
overcapacity at this time in some 
segments of the economy,” he said, 
“there is undoubtedly also a sub- 
stantial number of businesses which, 
during the past few years, because 
of the scarcity and difficulty in ob- 
taining men and materials, the con- 
stantly increasing costs, and the 
competitive conditions in obtaining 
the desired terms and types of fi- 
nancing, did not accomplish the re- 
arrangement and expansion they 
would like to have—and need—for 
the growth and expanded business 
expected in the next few years. 


“Now, with men, materials, and’ 


money readily available and anxious 
to compete, and with some prospec- 
tive price stability and in some areas 
somewhat lower prices, this should 


commercial banks held all but $20,- 
987,000. 

Total capital funds of all state- 
supervised banks amounted to $11,- 
349,419,000 at the end of 1957, a 
gain of 5.1%, or $548,926,000. Of 
the total capital structures, state 
commercial banks accounted for 
$8,277,267,000, and mutual savings 
banks $3,072,152,000. 

The 24th annual study of earnings 
and expenses of state commercial 
banks covers 8,842 banks. The dis- 
crepancy in the number of state com- 
mercial banks in the two studies is 
accounted for by the fact that in 
some states private banks, industrial 
banks, stock savings banks, guar- 
anty savings banks, and other classes 
of institutions are not required to re- 
port earnings and expenses and are 
not included in state totals. 

Total current operating earnings 
of state commercial banks during 
1957 continued their upward swing 
to a new high level of $3,836,160,000, 
an increase of $362,311,000, or 
10.4%, over 1956. 

Total current operating expenses 
in 1957 increased $284,391,000, or 
13.1%, to a high of $2,456,201,000. 


be an opportunity for those with 
courage to move ahead with such 
plans.” 

Continuing, Mr. Welman said that 
“unlike some of our other periods 
of economic difficulty there is one 
cutstandingly bright spot in the 
economy today; and that is a strong, 
virile, alert, and aggressive bank- 
ing system, enjoying the confidence 
of the public, business, industry, 
labor, and the Government. 

“This can and will contribute much 
to the cushioning of the impact of 
the recession and in aiding our 
recovery. 

“We, as bankers, must see that 
our appreciation of this condition is 
translated into a willingness, which 
I am convinced does exist, to act 
with foresight and courage and to 
assist in every way possible. 

“If we can obtain reasonable ad- 
justments in reserve requirements 
and realistic treatment on reserve 
for bad debts, the banking system 
will be in a position to assist the 
economy toward greater heights in 
the years ahead.” 


Of this total, salaries, wages, and 
fees accounted for $1,136,534,000, to 
gain 8.1%. This figure represents 
46.3% of total current operating ex- 
penses. 

Net earnings from current opera- 
tions showed a gain of $77,920,000, 
or 6%, to aggregate $1,379,959,000 
at the end of 1957. Net operating 
earnings represented 36% of total 
earnings compared with 37.5% in 
the previous year. 


W. L. Day Succeeds M. R. 
Brownell on PR Council 


William L. Day, chairman, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed a member of the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council by 
Association President Joseph C. 
Welman. 

Mr. Day will fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Morris 
R. Brownell, vice-president, Philadel- 
phia National Bank, who will serve 
as chairman of the Organizing Com- 
mittee being formed independently 
of the A.B.A. to supervise a nation- 
wide bank advertising program. 
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U.S. Recession Holds Key 
to international Economic, 
Finance Trends—A.B.A. 


Executive Council Approves 5-Yr. 
Extension of Reciprocal Trade 


The possible impact of the current 
recession in the United States upon 
the economies of the other nations 
of the free world is a matter of great 
concern both in this country and 
abroad, a committee of the American 
Bankers Association finds. 

The report of the A.B.A.’s Advis- 
ory Committee on Special Activities, 
called “International Financial De- 
velopments,” points up the impor- 
tance of international trade in any 
appraisal of business conditions and 
prospects in the free world area. 
Copies of the report are available to 
A.B.A. member banks upon request. 
William A. Mitchell, president of the 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
is chairman of the Committee. 


Trade Decisions Govern Outlook 


Says the report: “Over the short 
run, the extent and duration of the 
United States recession hold the key 
to international economic and finan- 
cial trends. Over the longer run, 
trade policy decisions which must 
be made this year govern the out- 
look. Hence, in a broad sense, the 
key to the prospective international 
economic outlook is very much in the 
hands of the United States Con- 
gress.” 

(At a recent meeting of the 
A.B.A.’s governing body, the Execu- 
tive Council, the Council went on 
record approving a 5-year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program and the related legislation 
necessary to its effective implementa- 
tion. The resolution was presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives on 
April 30.) 

Foreign trade, according to the 
A.B.A. Committee, creates a job for 
one out of every 14 American 
workers. It provides as much di- 
rect employment as the automobile, 
chemical, steel and textile industries 
combined. Export sales, which are 


commodities, absorb over a third of 
our wheat and rice crops; nearly a 
third of the tobacco, fat, and oil 
production; and a quarter of our 
cotton output. More than a fourth 
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| Present Day Banking 1958, 


Collection of 32 Condensed 
G.S.B. Theses, Out June 1 


Theses Included in Edition Are 
Selected from 326 by 1957 Class 


Present Day Banking 1958, a val- 
uable collection of 32 condensed 
articles on many types of practical 
banking and business subjects, writ- 
ten by banker graduates of The 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers—The State University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., will be available 
shortly after June 1 in an attrac- 
tively bound 400-page book, it has 
been announced by Robert R. Spoon- 
er, circulation manager of BANKING 
Magazine. Orders for the publica- 
tion are now being accepted. The 
supply of this year’s limited edition 
promises to be exhausted rapidly. 

The articles included in the edi- 
tion of Present Day Banking 1958 
are those selected from 326 theses 
submitted by the class of 1957 of 
the Graduate School for placement 
in the libraries of the American 
Bankers Association, Rutgers—The 
State University, and the Baker 
Library of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Only these 32 theses 
covering a wide range of subjects 
were chosen to be made a perma- 
nent part of banking literature. 


How to Purchase 


A.B.A. member banks may pur- 
chase Present Day Banking 1958 for 
$6 by writing to the Circulation De- 
partment, BANKING Magazine, 12 
East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

The various articles contain nu- 
merous profitable ideas useful for 
bank officers. The book was sug- 
gested as appropriate as a gift for 
bank officers, directors, attorneys, 
and staff members, or for placement 
in libraries of schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

A complete list of the theses, with 
names of authors, may be found 
on page 44 of January BANKING. 


| of our agricultural fertilizers are 
of critical importance for some farm | 


sold abroad. 

Thus far, the report notes, the re- 
cession in the United States has not 
had an important impact on Euro- 
pean business, largely because most 
western European nations have been 


Recession Cure Is Seen in 
Making Use of Economy's 
Inherent Growth Factors 


Lee Miller Feels Defeatism 
Can Be Extremely Dangerous 


We shall pull ourselves out of the 
current recession when all respon- 
sible groups make sincere efforts to 
capitalize upon the growth factors 
inherent in the economy, Lee P. 
Miller, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, asserted 
while speaking before the Arkansas 
Bankers Association Convention in 
Hot Springs. 

Mr. Miller, who is president, Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., added: ‘This 
means governmental and political 
leadership, business and industry, 
labor, agriculture, and the financial 
community. These groups must rec- 
ognize the responsibility that each 
has for the resumption of sound and 
stable growth. This is no time for 
special pleading in the name of re- 
cession. Such pleadings—multiplied 
by different groups—can serve only 
to weaken confidence—the very thing 
needed to put us back on the road 
to more rapid recovery. I say this 
because we must, as a nation, main- 
tain confidence that we can continue 
to release the forces of growth by 
encouraging investment opportun- 
ities and technical and scientific ad- 
vances. 

“A defeatist attitude that only 
Government action can do the job 
would be extremely dangerous if car- 
ried too far. It certainly cannot be 
said that the current budget is in 
the direction of deflation. On the 
contrary, the recent shift poses a 
real threat of the resumption of 
widespread inflation if we are not 
careful. The dangers inherent in this 
threat are very much in the minds 
of thinking people. 

“Stimulation of the economy 
through inflation’ will not restore 
confidence, but rather replace one 
fear with another.” 


prospering in a boom period. It adds, 
however, that Europe’s boom has 
been slowing down over the past 
several months, and there is increas- 
ing apprehension in Europe that the 
United States recession may not be 
as short as official Washington hopes. 
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Defalcation Cases Cut by 
internal Controls, Audits, 
Says Thomas F. Glavey 


Lone Bandits Continue to Lead in 
Attacks; Victimize Women Tellers 


The substantial drop in defalca- 
tion losses from $9,500,000 in 1956 
to $4,800,000 for the year 1957 seems 
to indicate that intensified efforts in 
panking generally to strengthen in- 
ternal controls and audit procedures 
are Showing results, according to 
Thomas F. Glavey, chairman of the 
Insurance and Protective Committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Glavey is vice-president of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. 

Figures, collected by the A.B.A. 
Committee, on bank defalcation 
losses of $10,000 or more for the 
year 1956 showed 74 cases which in- 
volved $9,449,780. In 1957, there 
were 80 cases involving $4,756,741. 

“Among the 80 embezzlement 
losses totaling $4,800,000 in 1957, 
five were underinsured to the extent 
of $1,100,000,” said Mr. Glavey. 
“Only one of the five underinsured 
banks was taken over by supervisory 
authorities. This was a small bank 
with total deposits of less than 
$1,000,000. The reported loss was 
$155,000, which exceeded the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits.” 


Effective Audit Controls 


Mr. Glavey emphasized that ‘‘ade- 
quate and effective audit controls are 
the order of the day in banking. 

“Specifically, for the first six 
months of our current fiscal year, 
there were reported 145 holdups with 
losses of $836,901 and 16 burglaries 
with losses of $43,356. Also, 19 hold- 
ups were frustrated; and there were 
35 attempted burglaries. For the 
Same six months of the previous 
fiscal year, the record shows 84 hold- 
ups with losses of $437,518 and 11 
burglaries with losses of $100,219, 
14 frustrated holdups, and 16 at- 
tempted burglaries. 

“Lone bandits continue to lead in 
bank attacks by accounting for 70% 
of all holdups, and they usually se- 
lect women tellers to be their victims. 
Of the 19 frustrated holdups, 15 were 
attempted by lone bandits. Twelve 
of these were foiled by women and 
another 3 by men. Lone bandits ac- 
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1958 Session of School of 
Banking of South Will Be 
Sponsored by 13 States 


Refresher Course for 496 
Graduates; Seminar Speakers 


State Bankers Associations of 
Oklahoma, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia have joined in 
the co-sponsorship with nine other 
southern states as sponsors of the 
School of Banking of the South at 
Louisiana State University. 

Designed for southern bank of- 
ficers, this graduate banking school 
was inaugurated in 1950 on the 
campus of LSU by nine state bankers 
associations which included Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. Additions 
of the four states named above will 
bring the total to 13. 

This 3-year school includes three 
2-week resident sessions on the LSU 
campus, plus a comprehensive ex- 
tension course during the entire year. 


496 Graduates in 20 States 


Since its first graduating class in 
1952, the School of Banking has 
graduated 496 bank officers from 20 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. These graduates have 
played an important role in banking 
throughout the South, as more than 
60% of them have advanced into 
positions as executive officers of 
their banking institutions. 

One hundred and ninety-three 


complished 99 of the 145 successful 
holdups, approaching women in 54 
banks and men in 22 banks. In 23 
banks, either lone bandits threatened 
several personnel with guns or the 
personnel they approached was not 
reported. 

“Bandits in pairs attacked 39 of 
the total of 145 banks; but in some 
cases, they had outside accomplices 
to drive their cars and serve as look- 
outs. In the remaining cases, gangs 
of three or four bandits were pres- 
ent, and five attacks were made on 
bank messengers.” 

Full text of Mr. Glavey’s remarks 
may be found in the May Protective 
Bulletin. 


Money talks, but it doesn’t hear 
too well when you call it. 


Pennsylvania BA Plans to 
Consolidate All Meetings 
Into One PBA Fall Meeting 


A plan to consolidate all confer- 
ences, clinics and forums held by 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion into one PBA Fall Meeting was 
adopted by the PBA Council of Ad- 
ministration in its recent meeting. 

This policy decision means that 
PBA functions will now be limited 
to the annual convention, PBA Sum- 
mer School and Directors’ Seminar, 
PBA fall meeting, and the two an- 
nual trust division meetings—the 
Trust Conference and the Trust 
Training School. 

PBA President O. Albert John- 
son, vice-president and treasurer, 
Hamlin Bank & Trust Co., Smeth- 
port, reported the creation of the 
Fall Meeting, not to exceed three 
days in length. 


southern bank officers from 16 states 
have enrolled for the freshman or 
first year class of the 1958 session 
of the School of Banking of the 
South, June 1-14. 

The school will offer a week re- 
fresher course to its banker grad- 
uates of the classes of 1952 through 
1955. 

Seven nightly seminar sessions will 
take place on the LSU campus from 
June 2 through June 11. 

R. Irby Didier, executive secretary, 
Louisiana Bankers Association, is 
registrar, and Floyd M. Call, execu- 
tive manager, Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the board 
of trustees of the School of Banking 
of the South. 


Robert J. Schinkel Is 
Designated Personnel 
Manager of the A.B.A. 


Robert J. Schinkel has been desig- 
nated manager of personnel of the 
American Bankers Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement by G. 
Russell Clark, executive manager of 
the Association. 

Mr. Schinkel came to the A.B.A. 
from the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation. He was 
graduated from Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., from which he 
earned a degree in psychology. He 
completed two years in the Marine 
Corps with the 2nd Marine Division 
and was a sergeant when discharged. 
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Well Known Economists 
Will Speak at Economics 
Forums During 6.S.B. 


Theme: American Prosperity — 
Past-Future; Economic Outlook 


Two economic forums, participated 
in by nationally known economists, 
will again be features of the course 
in the Economics of Banking and 
Business at The Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers—The State Uni- 
versity this June. These forums, 
scheduled for two hours each Wed- 
nesday afternoon, are attended by 
the entire student body of the School. 

The first of these forums will deal 
with the subject “American Prosper- 
ity—Past and Future” and the par- 
ticipants will be Professor Philip 
Wernette of the University of Mich- 
igan; Roy L. Reierson, vice-president 
and economist of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York; and Dr. Grover 
W. Ensley, executive vice-president, 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. Professor Raymond 
Rodgers of New York University will 
act as moderator. 


“Economics Outlook" Participants 


The participants in the second 
forum on “The Economic Outlook” 
will include Professor Rodgers; Mar- 
tin Gainsbrugh, chief economist, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board; 
and Dr. John’ Langum, president, 
Business Economics, Inc., Chicago. 
The moderator will be Edward A. 
Wayne, first vice-president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

In addition to these two forums, 
the course, which is required for all 
students of The Graduate School of 
Banking, will include separate ses- 
sions for freshmen, for juniors, and 
for seniors. A substantial part of 
the course is built around the series 
of six ‘Monetary Studies” published 
by the Economic Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Classes include lectures, panels, 
and small discussion groups led by 
experienced discussion leaders. 

One of the sessions for seniors will 
be a panel discussion of “Current 
Problems of Monetary Policy” with 
Aubrey G. Lanston, president of 
Aubrey G. Lanston Co. Inc., New 
York, as the principal speaker. Pan- 
elists at this session will consist of 
Dr. Jules I. Bogen, professor of 
finance, New York University, and 
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Dorothy Leche Is Named 
Assistant Registrar of 
Graduate School of Banking 


The appointment of Dorothy Leche 
as assistant registrar of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, effective May 
1, has been announced by G. Russell 
Clark, executive manager of the 
American Bankers Association. Miss 
Leche, who has been a member of 
the headquarters staff of the School 
for the past 11 years, was promoted 
to fill the vacancy resulting from the 
death of Janet Johnson. 

In her duties, Miss Léche will be 
in charge of the office of the Grad- 
uate School, both at the New York 
headquarters and at the summer 
resident sessions at Rutgers—The 
State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Miss Leche, a native New Yorker, 
attended the Washington School for 
Secretaries, and came to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in Feb- 
ruary 1946 as a member of the staff 
of the A.B.A. Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission. In February 1947, 
she was transferred to the office of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


Tilford C. Gaines, manager of the 
Securities Department, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

Other members of the faculty in 
this course include: Clay J. Ander- 
son, financial economist, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia; B. H. 
Beckhart, professor of banking, 
Graduate School of Business, Colum- 
bia University; William C. Freund, 
economist, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America; A. Anton 
Friedrich, professor of economics, 
New York University; Murray G. 
Lee, secretary, Economic Policy Com- 
mission, American Bankers Associ- 
ation; Wesley Lindow, vice-president, 
Irving Trust Company, New York; 
and J. Brooke Willis, vice-president, 
Savings Banks Trust Company, New 
York. 


Leroy B. Staver Heads New 
Trust Legislative Council, 
Walter Kennedy Announces 


A new Trust Legislative Council] 
has been formed by the Trust Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, Walter Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Division, has announced. 
Mr. Kennedy is also president of 
the First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

The new Council is composed of 
a member from each of the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia. Its 
chairman is Leroy B. Staver, vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
United States National Bank of 
Portland, Oreg., and chairman of 
the Division’s Committee on Fidu- 
ciary Legislation. 

Responsibilities of the council 
members, Mr. Kennedy explained, 
will involve providing current in- 
formation on legislative measures 
and judicial decisions in the trust 
field to the Committee on Fiduciary 
Legislation. Members will serve also 
as a forum for discussion of matters 
of state and national interest to 
trustmen. 


April New Members Include 
14 Newly Opened Banks, 
Reports Frank W. Thomas 


Twenty-two banks and branch of- 
fices in 13 states joined the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association during 
April, according to the monthly re- 
port of Frank W. Thomas, chair- 
man of the Association’s Organiza- 
tion Committee. Mr Thomas is 
president, Washington Loan & 


Banking Company, Washington, Ga. 
The new newly organized banks 
in this group of new members are: 


CALIFORNIA: Wells Fargo Bank, Fair- 
way Park Office, Hayward; Central Valley 
National Bank, Orinda and San Mateo 
offices; Security-First National Bank, Ri- 
alto-Foothill Branch, Rialto, 
Branch, Trona. 

ILLINOIS: Macktown State Bank, 
ton. 

LOUISIANA: Vermilion Bank & Trust 
Company, Kaplan. 

MINNESOTA: State Bank of St. Anthony 
Village, Minneapolis 18 P.O., St. Anthony. 

NEw MeExico,: Bank of New Mexico, 
Downtown Branch, Albuquerque. 

: eee Security Bank of Oregon, Port- 
and. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Western Saving Fund 
Society of Philadelphia, Springfield Office. 
TENNESSEE: Bank of Maryville, Alcoa. 
WASHINGTON: Grandview Security Bank 
and Puget Sound National Bank, 84 & 

Pacific Branch, Tacoma. 
Preble State Bank, Green 


and Trona 
Rock- 


WISCONSIN : 
i Bay P.O. 
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A Proven Aid 
In a New Dynamic Form 


FOR YEARS one of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion's best producers of new savings business— 


NOW ... modernized, expanded and completely 
redesigned. NOT just another budget book .. . 
a really useful guide to income control. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED ... 


How can I get the most for my money? .. . Must I budget? ... 
To own or to rent? ... Why is advancement important? .. . 
How can I save? . . . How much for household expenses? . . . 
Can I be well dressed on my income? ... Who should own his 


own home and why? ... What is security? . . . At what income level does home ownership become feasible? 


... What is the best way to save for a college education? . . . Should I make a will? 


-CONTENTS- 


Why This Book Is Important 


CHAPTER I—Money and Wise Spending 
CHAPTER II—A Savings Program 
CHAPTER III—Food 

CHAPTER [V—Shelter 

CHAPTER V—Clothing 


CHAPTER Vi—Household Operating Expenses 

CHAPTER Vil—Advancement and Entertainment 

CHAPTER Vill—More for Your Money 

CHAPTER IX—Suggested Distribution of Monthly 
Income After Taxes 


Includes chart designed to help savers work out their own 
spending and savings programs. 


Due to the demand primarily from high schools and 


colleges for money management courses, a_teacher’s 


manual is in preparation for use with the booklet. 


Member banks may obtain additional information as to the use of Personal Money Management and quantity prices by filling 


in and mailing this coupon. 


Savings and Mortgage Division 
American Bankers Association 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Name 
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$4,292 a Year Is Average Starting Salary in Trust 


Law School Grads, $4,698 


Departments for College Grads; 


College students preparing for 
future careers might well give 
thought to looking into employment 
possibilities in trust departments of 
banks, a survey made by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association indicates. 

Tallies of the reports of 66 of 71 
larger trust institutions responding 
to the poll questionnaire showed 
that starting annual salaries range 


from $3,500 to $5,500 for college 
graduates. The average starting 
salary is $4,292 a year. 

Law school graduates do even 
better. Forty-eight banks responded 
in this category, and their starting 
salaries range from $3,900 to $5,700, 
with an average of $4,698. 

Salary increases at regular inter- 
vals are provided by 70 of the 71 


Savings Department Analysis for Smaller Commercial Banks 


TWENTY smaller banks in Con- 
necticut were recently provided with 
factual information regarding costs 
and earnings of their savings depart- 
ments to assist them in making man- 
agement decisions, such as determin- 
ing sound interest rate policies. 

These banks participated in a 
statewide savings cost project which 
was conducted by the Operations 
Committee of the Connecticut Bank- 
ers Association with the cooperation 
of the A.B.A.’s Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission. The study was 
limited to commercial banks in that 
group with total assets of less than 
$10,000,000. Each participating bank 
furnished pertinent information on 


Total savings deposits as a percent of 
all deposits 


Percent of total savings deposits invested 


Income earned (a) on savings deposits 
actually invested 


Per $100 oF SAviINGs DEPosITs: 
Income earned (a) 
Operating expense (b) 
Savings interest paid (c) 
Total expense (d) 
Net profit 
Average balance per savings account 
Total number of savings accounts 


Average number of deposits per savings account 


a questionnaire form regarding its 
savings operation. These'data were 
computed at the A.B.A. office by 
using the method designed especially 
for smaller banks. 

Similar statewide analyses have 
been conducted for banks in Florida, 
Kansas, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. Each bank 
that participated received a copy 
of the results which contained in- 
dividual figures for all participating 
banks. Individual bank figures were 
identified by the use of code numbers 
to preserve the confidential aspect 
of the study. The following table 
contains the high, median, and low 
figures for the 20 banks in the study. 


High Median 


97.88% 
94.42% 


45.07% 
88.28% 


4.73% 17% 


$4.23 
$0.86 
$2.71 
$2.94 
$2.24 
$1,785.20 
7,298 
4.4 


$3.16 
$0.25 
$2.15 
$2.47 
$0.80 
$604.55 
3,422 


2.0 1.1 


Average number of withdrawals per savings 


account 


3.6 1.1 0.3 


(a) After investment expense but before operating expense and savings interest disbursements. 
(b) Including cost of maintenance, deposits, and withdrawals. 


(c) Effective rate of interest. 
(d) Operating expenses plus savings interest paid. 
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institutions reporting. Que:‘ion- 
naires were sent to 85 of the larger 
trust departments in all sections of 
the country. Replies were received 
from 71. 

Results of the survey were an- 
nounced by Walter Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A.’s Trust Division, 
in the May issue of the The Trust 
Bulletin. The poll was conducted by 
the Committee on Trust Personnel, 
of which Richard P. Chapman, presi- 
dent, Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, is chairman. 


Savings 


Two Savings Bank 
Magazines Are Merged 


THE May issue of Savings Bank 
Journal will be published as the 
official magazine of the nation’s $36- 
billion mutual savings banking in- 
dustry, it was announced recently by 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. 

Merger of the 38-year-old publica- 
tion with Mutual Savings Banking, 
NAMSB’s magazine, was approved 
by the association’s executive com- 
mittee. 

The merged magazine will con- 
tinue the masthead of Savings Bank 
Journal under NAMSB management, 
with the executive committee of the 
association serving as the board of 
directors of the publishing company. 
Harold E. Group, editor and pub- 
lisher of Savings Bank Journal since 
1947, will continue in that capacity. 
He was president and treasurer of 
Group Publishers, Inc., before the 
merger. 


Savings Book for Children 


A BOOKLET designed to teach 
children the “whys” and wherefores” 
of savings, entitled “Let’s Save 
Money,” was published last month 
by Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. A fea- 
ture of this booklet is a die-cut slot 
disc attached to the front cover 
which holds more than $1 in pennies, 
nickels, dimes, and quarters. 

“Let’s Save Money”’ is available to 
banks in quantity lots. 
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Officers of the Savings Banks Association of the State of New York at the associa- 
tion’s 65th annual meeting in New York. Left to right, Kilgore Macfarlane, Jr., 
president, Buffalo Savings Bank and newly elected SBASNY president; Edward J. 
Pierce, president, Harlem Savings Bank, New York City, newly elected vice-presi- 
dent; George M. Penney, managing director of association; and Daniel T. Rowe, 
president, Kings Highway Savings Bank, Brooklyn, retiring association president 


“People Who Save Can 
Buy Campaign 


SAVINGS bankers of New York 
State have decided to carry on a 
statewide “People Who Save Can 
Buy” campaign to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity. 

Daniel T. Rowe, immediate past 
president of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, 
urged the savings bankers present 
at the 65th Annual Meeting in New 


York to carry to the public the 
message that “people who save can 
buy—and enjoy the things they 
need.” 

He called on the 128 savings banks 
of New York State to carry on the 
“People Who Save Can Buy” cam- 
paign in their home communities, 
and asked other groups to join in 
the campaign. 


New York Bank Law 


ALTHOUGH the New York State 


Legislature failed to enact legislation 
that would resolve the dispute among 
bankers over bank holding com- 
panies, mergers, and branch priv- 
ileges, it did extend the holding com- 
pany freeze to May 1, 1959. 
Amendment to the New York State 
Bank and Insurance Law permits 
savings banks to write life insur- 
ance policies to a maximum limit of 
$10,000, instead of $5,000, as in the 
past, and otherwise modernized the 
law. The increase in the limit makes 
possible a reduction in policy cost. 


125,491 In Thrift Contest 


THE second National Thrift Essay 
Contest sponsored by the National 
Thrift Committee had 125,491 young- 
sters participating. The contest is 
designed to encourage young people, 
through research and essay writing, 
to gain a better understanding of 
the philosophy, practice, and impor- 
tance of thrift. 

The general theme of the contest 
in all categories was “Savings Are 
Very Essential.” 


Housing and Mortgages 


rent depreciated value of all pri- 
vately-owned buildings standing in 
the U. S. today.” Mr. Bear attrib- 


Construction Up Slightly 


NEW construction activity rose 
seasonally in April to $3.7-billion, 
according to estimates jointly pre- 
pared by the U. S. Departments of 
Labor and Commerce. The total dol- 
lar volume for the first four months 
of 1958 at $13.4-billion was up 
slightly from the comparable 1957 
period, but physical volume of work 
put in place probably did not in- 
crease. 

The latest estimates reflect a 5% 
rise in public construction from the 
first four months of 1957, due pri- 
marily to increased spending this 
year for public housing (mostly 
Capehart projects for the armed 
services) and highways. Private con- 
struction outlays thus far in 1958 
totaled. the same as a year ago— 


June 1958 


$9.6-billion. Expenditures for resi- 
dential building remained un- 
changed, and account for nearly half 
the private total in both 1957 and 
1958. 


48% Rise in Construction 


IN the next 10 years—by 1967— 
the annual rate of new construction 
will be 48% greater than today’s 
volume. This prediction of boom- 
times ahead for building was made 
by Charles B. Bear, associate pub- 
lisher of Fortune and Architectural 
Forum, speaking at the Eastern 
Mortgage Conference of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. 

He illustrated building’s burgeon- 
ing prosperity another way: “New 
construction expenditures, during the 
coming decade, will equal the cur- 


uted this growth in building, in 
part, to an increasing volume of 
urban renewal construction. 

But he had a warning, too, for the 
MBA delegates: “The greatest prob- 
lem to be faced by America during 
the next 20 years is how effectively 
urban renewal programs are carried 
out—and it is a problem that is right 
smack in your laps. But,” he con- 
tinued, “this is not only a challenge, 
it is an opportunity to do good. And 
a chance to make a profit—a very 
palatable combination.” 


New Housing Starts 


NONFARM housing starts in the 
first four months of 1958 numbered 
306,900 compared with 310,700 in 
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the first four months of 1957, ac- 
cording to estimates by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. These figures 
include 17,000 public starts for the 
first four months of 1957 and public 
starts totaling 18,200 for the first 
four months of 1958. 

Nonfarm housing starts during 
April numbered 95,000, which com- 
pares with April 1957 starts totaling 
93,700. Public starts during April 
1958 totaled 4,300. 

The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private starts, based upon 
the April estimates, is 950,000. 


MBAA Asks Tax Relief 


THAT urban renewal can be great- 
ly accelerated, and badly needed 
FHA rental housing stimulated, if 
the Internal Revenue Act can be 
amended to give the same advantage 
to equity investment in real estate 
that is permitted to equity invest- 
ment trusts, is the recommendation 


Cue to Housing Market 


The following table compares 
the changing distribution of family 
incomes and the selling prices of 
new one-family nonfarm homes 
between 1950 and 1956: 


% of 
Total Home Prices 
1950 
Under $3,500 54% Under $9,500 40 
$3,500-$4,999 23 $ 9,500-$12,499 37 
$5,000 & over 23 $12,500 & over 23 
1956 
Under $12,000 28 
$12,000-$14,499 28 
$15,000 & over 44 


% of 
Income Groups Total 


Under $4,500 46 
$4,500-$5,999 21 
$6,000 & over 33 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Dept. of Labor—reprinted from 
Money-Matters 


of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America in a comprehensive 
Statement of Policy embracing all 
phases of legislation affecting real 
estate financing. 

Specifically, the association’s rec- 
ommendation is that the act be re- 
vised to provide that real estate in- 
vestment trusts be permitted to pass 
to their beneficiaries the mcome re- 
ceived from real estate equities or 
mortgages in the same manner that 
security investment trusts pass their 
income from stocks and bonds, said 
John C. Hall, association president, 
and president, Cobbs, Allen & Hall 
Mortgage Company, Birmingham. 


Delinquencies Show Rise 


THE March 31 Quarterly National 
Delinquency Survey covering resj- 
dential loans of one to four family 
units made by the Mortgage Bank. 
ers Association shows an overall 
delinquency percentage of 2.26. This 
is the second highest delinquency of 
record for the first quarter, being 
exceeded only by the March 31, 1954 
delinquency figure of 2.32%. 

The following figures are taken 
from the association’s survey report: 


3/31/58 3/81/57 3/81/56 3/81/56 
2,568,832 2,541,027 2,302,500 1,969,437 
57,991 53,156 


2.26 2.09 


Total no. of loans 

Total no. of 
delinquencies 

Delinquency 
percentage 


51,612 41,914 


2.24 2.13 


Are Your Home Owners 
Adequately Insured ? 


BECAUSE home building costs 
continue to rise, which in turn means 
higher costs for replacement or re- 
pair of a destroyed or damaged 
dwelling, George C. Johnson, presi- 
dent, The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, recently urged all home 
owners to review their fire insurance 
to determine whether they are ade- 
quately protected against loss. 


Instalment Credit 


Home Improvement Loans 
A “Natural” Now 


AN intensive effort to tell the 
public that home improvement can 
play a vital role in stimulating the 
nation’s economy is under way, spon- 
sored by the Home Improvement 
Council. 

The Council has prepared an 
advertisement which reads, among 
other things, “No one modernizes 
his home just to help the economy. 
But... (there are) several very im- 
portant reasons why you will find 
home improvement possibilities par- 
ticularly timely right now.” Copy 
stressing low prices, availability of 
labor, and readily obtainable financ- 
ing follows this. Reprints of this 
ad, which by the way, has space 
at the top of the plate for the 
legend “presented as a public service 
by ...” may be obtained from the 
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Council at 2 E. 54th St., New York 
22. 

Also, they are running a “How’s 
Your Home?” contest, with a contest 
guide folder that includes a com- 
plete check list designed to awaken 
the home owner to remodeling and 
repairing needs in his own home. 

At least one HIC member, First 
National City Bank of New York, 
has followed through with a cam- 
paign out of its personal credit de- 
partment, taking the line that since 
new home construction is at a low, 
property improvement loans are a 
natural now. Today, more than ever, 
property owners need to stay abreast 
of building design progress so as to 
avoid obsolesence of the homes they 
already have, this bank feels. 

First National, in sponsoring their 
annual exhibit at the Third Interna- 
tional Home Show in New York City, 
featured a typical American home 
of 30 years ago, and transparencies 
of improvements that can be financed 


by bank instalment loans. This, by 
the way, was also the occasion of 
the 30th anniversary of their per- 
sonal credit department. 

They have also distributed a folder, 
“Home Need Fixing,” which includes 
a list of what improvements might 
be made, what sort of loans are 
available, payment rates, and a re- 
quest-for-application coupon. 


Discretionary Purchases Just 
Postponed, Says Economist 


THERE’S been no decline in con- 
sumer desires and needs for new 
products, including automobiles, Pro- 
fessor George Katona, University of 
Michigan economist, testified before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. The recession in con- 
sumer spending is due to postpone- 
ment of discretionary purchases, 
not saturation of needs, he said. 
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Professor Katona, who heads the 
economics behavior program of the 
University’s Survey Research Center, 
pased his findings on studies of public 
attitudes toward the economy over 
the past decade. 

“Price increases are regarded by 
the majority of people as unfavor- 
able developments,” he declared. “In 
spite of frequent cost of living in- 
creases, and, on the whole, favorable 
personal financial developments in 
times of inflation, they think price 
increases detract from their well- 
being.” 

In 1957, he continued, the propor- 
tion of people who said ‘This is a 
bad time to buy cars” rose and the 
number who explained this attitude 
by referring to higher prices also 
increased. At the end of 1957, about 
two-thirds of those who felt it a bad 
time to buy cars blamed higher 
prices. 


Finance Companies and 


Banks—A $40-billion Team 


IN 1957, specialized finance com- 
panies pumped about $40-billion into 
the American economy. This helped 
corporations expand production, re- 
tailers sell on instalment terms, and 
helped the consumer via direct small 
loans. As pointed out to the Chesa- 
peake Chapter of Robert Morris As- 
sociates by Theodore H. Silbert, 
president, Standard Financial Corp., 
this could not have occurred with- 
out active and sympathetic coopera- 
tion from commercial banks in pro- 
viding the finance industry with 
lines of credit. 

Most bank credit to specialized 
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American Bankers Association 
2-6 American Institute of Banking, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


9 A.I.B. Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 


9-21 


La. 
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finance companies came from large 
commercial banks in the metropolitan 
area, Mr. Silbert commented. Medi- 
um-sized banks might also do well 
to look at the cooperative situation 
between themselves and the special- 
ized finance industry, he said. 


New York Decision, 
New Laws, Affect Credit 


IN a wage assignment case held 
in a Long Island court, New York 
State Supreme Court Justice Marcus 
G. Christ handed down a decision 
upholding the prohibition of wage 
assignment in retail instalment sales 
in that state. 

New York State Banking Depart- 
ment has followed this with an all- 
out drive to implement this judicial 
interpretation. 

The Banking Department is bring- 
ing Judge Christ’s opinion to the 
attention of all sales finance com- 
panies in New York State, and 
banks, says Superintendent Mooney, 
and will take appropriate legal steps 
where improper use of wage assign- 
ments is uncovered. 

Several new laws affecting instal- 
ment credit have also been enacted 
in this state. One provides that in 
case of assignment, the consumer 
must now be advised of his rights in 
writing. 

Another says that contracts cover- 
ing instalment sales of motor ve- 
hicles must itemize and describe in- 
surance coverage, including the type. 
Also, the credit charge may not be 
more than $7 for $100 per annum 
for this insurance, and the buyer 


must now receive credit for unearned 
premiums if the policy is canceled 
or contract prepaid. Laws affecting 
car dealers, revolving credit charges, 
and sales recorded under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act were also enacted. 


‘College Educations Assured 
By Hoosier Bank 


“NEXT to buying a home, a col- 
lege education is the most costly 
expenditure ever made by many 
families,” . . . William P. Flynn, 
board chairman, Indiana National 
Bank, Indianapolis. 

College Educations Assured, a 
deferred payment plan to finance 
what might be an otherwise im- 
possible 4-year college education, 
has been launched by this bank. 
This plan advances lump sums to 
colleges as they are due, and a low 
rate of interest is charged on that 
amount of money paid to the college 
during a school period in excess of 
what is already prepaid into the 
plan. Payments can start two years 
before entrance or end two years 
after graduation—up to a 6-year 
period. Seven Hoosier colleges are 
already offering the plan to students, 
and the bank will accept applications 
from parents or guardians for any 
Indiana students attending or intend- 
ing to attend schools anywhere in 
the country. 
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84th Annual Convention, Chicago, IIl. 


Western Regional Trust Conf., Statler 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 
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National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
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State Associations 
Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 


Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 


South Carolina, Ocean Forest, Myrtle 
Beach 


Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 


New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Hotel 
Statler, Boston 


Wyoming, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 


Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 


Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C. 


Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 


*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 


*Savings Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 


Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 


Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 


Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


Central States Conference, The North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wisc. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of Maine, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 


Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
Banking, Univ. of N. H., Durham, 
N. H. 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
Hill, N. H. 


* Joint meeting 


30- 
Dec. 5 


Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


Savings Banks of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


New Hampshire, Mountain View House 
Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Organizations 


School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge 


Southwestern Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 


Annual Institute of Industrial Banking, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 


FPRA School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern Univ., Chicago 
Campus 


Univ. of Ill. Small Homes Council, An- 
nual short course for mortgage lend- 
ers, Urbana, III. 


NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wisc., Madison 


School of Consumer Banking, Univer- 
sity of Va., Charlottesville 


Bank Study Conference, Univ. of Ala., 
University, Ala. 


The School of Banking, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 


Pacific Coast School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle 


Natl. Assn., of Supervisors of State 
Banks, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta 


International Systems Meeting, Hotel 
Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Mortgage Bankers Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 


Investment Bankers Assn., Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


All banking associations are invifed to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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June 1-3 
Oct. 12-13 
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June 4- 
Jun 5- 
June 8-11 Nov. 13-15 
June 10-11 
June 8-21 
June 12-14 
June 12-14 
June 19-21 July .14-19 
June 19-21 
| 
June 20-22 Sept. 5 
Sept. 17-19 
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FEATURED IN THE 


NEW LOOK 


FOR 


drive-up banking 


DIEBOLD 


\ 


DEAL DRAWER EXTENDS FULL 18 INCHES 
FOR MAXIMUM CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE 


Finger-tip control extends, stops and retracts deal drawer from any position. 
In addition, a rubber protected bumper stops drawer instantly on contact. 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATED 
CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the world’s finest bank equipment 


June 1958 


. .. this means you can reach all drivers whether 
they are curb-shy or “crowders’’. For faster 
customer service, the deal drawer can be opened 
and closed within 7 seconds. The drawer’s tray 
is readily removed for handling packages. 


Diebold Drive-Up Windows are superbly de- 
signed in five flush, bay and saw-tooth models 
for meeting space and architectural require- 
ments. All models feature high fidelity com- 
munication systems, defrosters, glare-free illu- 
mination, security-seal drawer design that 
never. exposes teller to an unprotected area. 
A companion Walk-Up Window offers the 
same features. 


For drive-up and walk-up banking at their 
best, investigate Diebold Windows. Use the 
convenient coupon .. . today. 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Department B- 24 
Canton, Ohio 
Please send complete information about your: 
0 Drive-Up Windows 0 Walk-Up Windows 


N-616-DI 
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The dais at the opening session of the conference: left to right, Mr. Stephenson, G. Russell Clark, executive manager, 

A.B.A.; Mr. Slay; Mr. Wolfe; President Kennedy; Mr. Maddox; Mr. Cowdery; H. K. Park, chairman, First National Bank 

of Columbus, Ga., and president, Georgia Bankers Association; W. H. Hosch, GBA secretary; Mr. Moore; and Mr. 
Shelor. (Please turn to page 101 for full identification of those not here fully identified) 


Trust Business and the Southern Economy 


s they crossed the State of 
A Georgia to attend the Southern 
Trust Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in Atlanta 
last month, 300 trustmen and their 
wives from the 12 southern states 
received a warm welcome from the 
thousands of flowering trees at the 
height of their loveliness. 

Walter Kennedy, president of the 
Trust Division, A.B.A., and president 
of The First National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was the first speaker, 
devoting his remarks. to “A State- 
ment of Principles of Trust Institu- 
tions.” 

“Most of you have read the State- 
ment of Principles—some of you 
many, many times, but I urge you 
to keep it at your elbow and read 
it again from time to time,” said 
Mr. Kennedy. “It is our charted 
course from which we should never 
vary. It a guide to sound manage- 
ment, and it should be your constant 
companion.” 

Two panel discussions—a ‘Panel 
on Investments” and a “Panel on 


Current Legal Problems of Fiduci- 
aries”—were focal points of interest. 
The Investments Panel is reported 
on page 4. The Legal Problems Panel 
will be reported in the June Trust 
Bulletin. The Bulletin will also re- 
port the addresses in greater length 
than can BANKING. Some brief points 
of interest from major speeches 
available at press time are presented: 


Publicizing Charges for Trust Ser- 
vices: The main arguments for pub- 
licizing trust charges: (1) Publiciz- 
ing charges responds to the natural 
desire of people to know beforehand 
the cost of the goods or services 
they seek or are offered; (2) it dis- 
arms the suspicion that trust service 
is more expensive than people of 
small or average means can afford; 
(3) it shows the charges of trust 
institutions are not greater than 
those of individuals serving in a sim- 
ilar capacity; (4) it convinces people 
that they are getting the benefit of 
standard rates and are not being 
discriminated against; (5) it pre- 


cludes extended discussion of rates; 
(6) it discourages requests for or 
expectation of concessions; and (7) 
it regularizes what already exists in 
substance—that is, standard or cus- 
tomary charges for usual services. 

The main arguments against pub- 
licizing trust charges: (1) It tends 
to make the publicized minimum 
charges the fixed charges for trust 
service; (2) it fails to take into ac- 
count the numerous variables in ar- 
riving at what is fair and reasonable 
compensation in a given case; (3) 
it tends to promote competition on 
rates rather than on quality of ser- 
vice; (4) it may be a stumbling block 
in the way of trust institutions ob- 
taining adequate compensation for 
their services at a later date; and 
(5) it discourages further inquiry 
into charges.—(G. T. STEPHENSON). 


When a Trustee Has a Business 
to Handle: For the past four years 
the A.B.A. Trust Division, through 
a special committee, has been study- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 101) 


Speakers, left to right, Messrs. Zukoski, Hamilton, Shelor, Raisty, and Fleming 
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WINGS FOR THE AIR OF CANADA 


Ranking fourth among trading nations and sixth among 
industrial countries of the world, Canada merits U. S. 
banking attention today for other reasons as well. 

The government of Canada is stable. Our people are 
proud of their nation’s unity, and of its destiny as a 
land of great and varied natural resources and rapid 
industrial development. By far the largest part of new 
capital investment in Canada comes from Canadian thrift. 

It is not yet generally realized, even in the United 
States, that’ manufactures now account for 30% of 
Canada’s national income. Notable recent progress has 
been made in tool-machinery, electrical and electronics 
equipment, chemicals, aircraft and automobiles, but ex- 
pansion into scores of other fields is proceeding fast. 

Ir Canada’s hundreds of new industries and in her 
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rapid development of mineral and forest resources are 
opportunities for mutually productive commerce be- 
tween firms in our country and U. S. suppliers, con- 
sumers and distributors. You are invited to consult our 
Business Development Division, regarding the specific 
situation of any of your own customers who seek to 
capitalize Canada’s future. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


New York + San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 
Resident Representative—Chicago and 
more than 775 branches across Canada 
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A Progress Report to America’s Bankers... 


Wt 
POST-TRONIC 
machines now in use! 


2,04 


Over 4,500,000 checking 
accounts in the United States 


are now posted with CZaLonal 
POST-TRONIC machines... 


The latest PROGRESS REPORT to 
the bankers of America shows that 
2,046 National Post-Tronic machines 
are... 


Now in use in 544 banks in 42 states, 


the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Canada and Puerto Rico 


On an average, ONE Post-Tronic 
machine replaced TWO conven- 


tional posting machines 


Savings range from 50% to 66% an- 


INSTALLATION PROGRESS: Machines 


Installations now in use 


APRIL 1957 
JULY 1957 
OCTOBER 1957 
JANUARY 1958 


nually on the investment 


Call your nearby National representative for a demonstration of the National 
POST-TRONIC today. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 


% Trade Mark 


The National Cash Register Company, bayton 9, ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES e HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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ing the special problems and services 
thai must be considered by a trustee 
of a business interest. In the course 
of this study, the committee has 
found that the field is so broad that 
a special handbook on the subject is 
now being prepared to provide banks 
with a general guide in handling 
closely held business enterprises. 
[To be published some time next 
fall.|—-(CLARENCE D. COWDERY). 


The Common Trust Fund in the 
South: It is significant that of all 
of the more than 200 institutions 
which have now adopted a common 
trust fund, none so far as I know 
has terminated it or has thought 
otherwise than well of its usefulness. 
There are assuring precedents for it. 
Its administration is simple and in- 
expensive. It provides for the smaller 
trusts the diversification of invest- 
ment, the security and liquidity of 
principal, the protection against the 
changing purchasing power of the 
dollar, and the continuously higher 
rate of income return which it would 
be hard for them in any different 
manner to obtain.—(C. F. ZUKOSKI). 


The Southern Economic Picture: 
From a broad range point of view, 
Iam not particularly disturbed about 
the downturn in many of our eco- 
nomic indexes. I see the downturn 
as being primarily the result of 


monetary and fiscal adjustments 
taken in 1955 through 1957 to re- 
strain economic growth to sustain- 
able proportions and to avoid the 
evils of inflation. Now that both 
monetary and fiscal policies have 
been shifted to the problem of avoid- 
ing a downturn below the stabiliza- 
tion range and to avoid deflation, I 
am utterly confident that a resump- 
tion of economic expansion is mere- 
ly a matter of time.—(Luoyp B. 
RAISTY). 


The Speakers and Their Subjects 


Greetings—JAMES SARTOR, president, Atlantic Clearing House Association, and 
first vice-president, The Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta. 

The Statement of Principles—a Guide to Sound Management—WaALTER KEN- 
NEDY, president, Trust Division, A.B.A., and president, The First National Bank 
of Montgomery, Ala. 

Publicizing Trust Charges—GILBERT T. STEPHENSON, former president, Trust 
Division, A.B.A., Pendleton, N. C. 

When a Trustee Has a Business to Handle—CLARENCE D. COWDERY, vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va. 

Trust Personnel—Recruiting and Training—JAMES M. Stay, vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va. 

The Common Trust Fund in South—CHARLEsS F. ZUKOSKI, JR., executive vice- 
president and trust officer, The First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 

The Southern Economic Picture Today—Luoyp B. RAISTY, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

Panel on Investments—See page 4. 

A President Looks at His Trust Department—Sam M. FLEMING, president, 
Third National Bank in Nashville, Tenn. 

Trust Department Operations—NorEL T. ROBINSON, vice-president and trust 
officer, Central National Bank and Trust Company, Des Moines. 

How to Develop Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts—THOMAS P. BOWLES, JR., 
Bowles, Andrews, and Towne, Atlanta. 

Developing Trust Business Through Relations with Attorneys, Life Under- 
writers, and Accountants.—J. BEN Moore, vice-president and trust officer, The 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 

Better Trust Business Through Better Selling—WILLIAM E. SINGLETARY, vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Panel on Current Legal Problems of Fiduciaries (All members of the Atlanta 
Bar)—JoHN S. CHANDLER, II, Chandler, Cox, McClain & Andrews, leader; 
INMAN BRANDON, Crenshaw, Hansell, Ware & Bradon; Herpert R. ELSAS, 
Southerland, Asbill & Brennan; and FURMAN SMITH, Spalding, Sibley, Troutman, 
Meadow & Smith. 


Presiding Officers 


JOSEPH H. WOLFE, deputy manager, A.B.A.. and secretary, Trust Division, 
New York; CHARLES W. HAMILTON, chairman, Executive Committee, Trust Divi- 
sion, A.B.A., and senior vice-president and trust officer, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, Texas; JAMES C. SHELOR, general chairman, Southern Trust 
Conference, and vice-president, The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta; CARLYSLE 
A. BETHEL, vice-president, Trust Division, A.B.A., and vice-chairman of the 
board and senior trust officer, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; and N. Baxter Mappox, senior vice-president and trust officer, The 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 


A President Looks at His Trust 
Department: When given proper 
type personnel and work space, the 
trust department is then prepared 
and ready to perform efficiently the 
various trust services offered to the 
public. Trust officers can, and should, 
do their part in selling these services 
but are entitled to receive full co- 
operation and help from the other 
departments of the bank. It is proper 


that management set the right ex- 
ample in providing this cooperation. 
Once the example of enthusiastic 
leadership has been demonstrated by 
directors and senior management, no 
time should be lost in mobilizing the 
staff in developing desirable trust 
prospects.—(SAM M. FLEMING). 


Trust Department Operations: We 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Speakers, left to right, Messrs. Bethel, Bowles, Moore, Singletary, and Maddox 
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Your display ad in Polk’s Bank 
Directory costs so little to mean 
so much. It turns a_prospect’s 
indecision into prompt action be- 
cause you give your sales message 
at the same moment he needs your 
services. Write for our rates today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


nessee 


Market Research 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


basis. But even here some basic 
research must first be done by the 
bank itself to determine the type of 
study to be made or to evaluate a 
proposal. 

I rather believe that a bank should 
begin at least in a small way within 
its own organization. This might in- 
volve the full or part time of one 
person. At least a start could be 
made by reviewing current informa- 
tion bearing on the area the bank 
serves. 

I might mention the monthly Dis- 
tribution Data Guide, which our of- 
fice publishes at $2 a year. It would 
provide an excellent start in this 
direction. 

In this same connection I would 
cite a publication prepared for the 
President’s Conference on Technical 
and Distribution Research held in 
Washington last fall: Activities and 
Services of the Federal Government 
in Distribution Research. It spells 
out in some detail many types of in- 
formation and services which would 
be useful to a bank both in economic 
analysis and marketing research. 


Scale Research to Your 
Needs and Budget 


Q. You referred to outside pro- 
fessional market analysis services. 
How can a small bank of $10-$20- 
million deposits afford this? 

A. The question of costs is always 
of primary importance. Naturally a 
small bank, just like any other small 
business, must carefully measure re- 
search expenditures in relation to 
expected results. Both this and your 
last question seem to say, “Can a 
bank, and especially a small bank, 
afford to do marketing research?” 
I would answer this with a somewhat 
different question, “Can it afford not 
to?” The question is really one of 
degree. 

I have already suggested that mar- 
keting research should begin within 
the organization, perhaps on a very 
small scale. Obviously, however, to 
the extent that technical assistance 
not available within the bank’s per- 
sonnel is required, the use of con- 
sultants on a temporary basis might 
well be feasible. 

For example, at the conference 
to which I just referred, Dean G. 
Rowland Collins of the New York 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


NRCRAFT EMPLOYMENT UP in the Los Angeles 
aea by 1100 in March. The first month in 
nearly a year where this key industry showed 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 


Although March marked the 8th consecu- 
ive month of decline since the all-time 
july 1957 peak, the decline as of March 
showed signs of flattening out. 


Altogether, the business index has 
dipped 6.2% from the July ’57 peak; 
more than the 1953-54 readjustment 
(4.6%); slightly less than the 1948-49 
recession (6.9%). Indications have ap- 
peared which point to a slower decline. 
As yet, however, there is little evidence 
that the bottom of the general business 
recession has been reached. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT DROPPED SLIGHTLY in 
Southern California during March. In the 
Los Angeles area, 2,462,500 were work- 
ing (3,900 less than February) . Total em- 
ployment was 2.2% below March 1957, 


a gain over the preceding month. However, 
employment was down 15.6% from the year- 
earlier level. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HOME BUILDING ACTIVITY in the southern 
half of California was up between Febru- 
ary and March, but somewhat less than 
the usual seasonal rise. During the first 
quarter, permits were issued at a rate 
equivalent to 117,900 dwelling units per 
year. 1957 total: 125,412 units. 


WORKER EARNINGS uP in March. Average 
hourly earnings have been creeping up- 
wards for years and in March reached 
a new high of $2.38 (3.9% above March 
1957). Average weekly earnings reached 
a near record of $94.72. 


The material on this page was condensed 
from this Bank’s own Monthly Summary 
of Business Conditions in Southern Califor- 
nia. If you would like to receive it regularly 
...free of charge...write Bank and 
Customer Relations Department, Sixth & 
Spring Streets, Los Angeles 13. 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Los Angeles 54 « Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside 


San Diego Division Headquarters: San Diego * San Joaquin Valley Division Headquarters: Fresno 


Over 200 Offices and Branches Serving Southern California « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION in the southern half 
of California, as measured by building 
permits issued and engineering construction 
contracts awarded, climbed sharply in 
March, reaching a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $2,877,000,000. That was 
6% above March last year and 4.5% above 
the 1957 average. 


SECURITY. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

_] INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COMPARED WITH POPULATION TREND 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


7 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


THE INDEX ABOVE is a weighted average of 
fourteen seasonally adjusted business series. 
These series, with their percentage weights, 
are as follows: Los Angeles bank debits, 10; 
bank debits in residential cities, 5; bank 
debits in agricultural cities, 5; department 
store sales, 15; building permits, 10; engi- 
neering construction contracts awarded, 1; 
real estate sales activity, 4; motion picture 
employment, 2; manufacturing employ- 
ment, 8; man-hours worked in manufactur- 
ing. 10; electric power used by industry, 14; 
petroleum production, 2; railroad freight 
volume, 6; telephones in use, 8. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT— The number of chil- 
dren in Southern California schools has 
increased more than 70% since 1950—far 
more than population percentage increase. 


: 
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University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration submitted a list 
of about 1,000 faculty personnel in 
the fields of distribution, marketing, 
business organization, and economics 
from all over the country who are 
available as consultants on a per 
diem basis or without charge. 


Continue 


Q. Is marketing research by a 
bank something to be done just once, 
or repeated at intervals? Or should 
it be done continuously? 


A. One-time studies or intensified 
efforts are a plus factor in meeting 
a special problem, developing infor- 
mation necessary to add a new ser- 
vice, or furnishing the basis for a 
special promotion or advertising 
campaign. But marketing research, 
to be effective, should be continuous 
even if conducted on a limited basis. 
Thus, if a marketing expert is hired 
to do a 1-time analysis, the bank 
should carry on from where the ex- 
pert leaves off. Presumably his ad- 
vice will point out courses which the 
bank may profitably pursue on its 
own. 


Capitalize on Change; 
Create New Business 

Q. What will a bank gain by con- 
stantly analyzing its market? 

A. I believe the greatest gain a 
bank will obtain in a continuous 
analysis of its market is the facility 
to capitalize on change. We live in 
a day and age in which very few 
things are constant. The methods 
employed a decade ago are often not 
effective today. 

Market research and marketing re- 
search may bring to a bank not only 
a larger share of the community’s 
financial business, but may develop 
banking business that did not even 
exist previously. 


A Small Bank Is 
A Small Business 


Q. You referred to the President’s 
Conference on Technical and Distrib- 
ution Research held in Washington. 
last fall. I understand that this is’ 
now being followed up by a series 
of regional and state meetings for 
small businessmen designed to stress 
the importance of research at the 
grass roots level. Are these meetings 
of interest to bankers, too? 

A. Most certainly. One of the 


strongest recommendations of the 
Washington conference was that re- 
gional meetings be held in order to 
bring to the attention of smaller 
businesses throughout the United 
States the importance of technica] 
and distribution research and the 
wealth of information available to 
assist small businessmen in research 
programs. A small bank is a small 
business. 

Such conferences have already 
been held in Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Portland, Oreg.; Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; and Oklahoma City, Okla. A 
second conference in Oklahoma was 
held at Tulsa on May 9 under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry and 
local groups. The St. Louis chapter 
of the American Marketing Associ- 
ation is sponsoring a conference in 
St. Louis May 26-27. A regional con- 
ference under the auspices of the 
New England Council will be held in 
Boston on October 15-16 and we 
expect there will be many others. 

Banks can participate in and ben- 
efit from these conferences. I think 
any progressive bank interested in 
expanding would find attendance at 
such regional and state meetings 
a source of profit-building ideas. 


SERVING 


PROTECTOGRAM 


SERVING 


ATTENTION ALL BANKERS = 


NEW PLAN FOR MILLION DOLLARS OR MORE ADDITIONAL 
PROTECTION AGAINST EMPLOYEE DISHONESTY NOW OFFERED BY 
AMERICAN SURETY= LOW LOW PREMIUM AND BIG BIG HAZARD MAKE 


THIS "BANK PRESERVER" A MUST= GET FULL DETAILS AND 
FAST ACTION THROUGH YOUR NEAREST AMERICAN SURETY AGENT 


OR WRITE OR WIRE OUR BANK DIVISION 


“Improve Your Bank's Protective Program with an Independent Survey by our Bank Specialists” 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
100 BROADWAY, Ne Ye 5, Ne Ye 
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Blue Chip Investments 
MODERN “QUIET” CEILINGS 


One of the most rewarding improvements your bank can 
make is a handsome, sound-quieting Acousti-Celotex ceil- 
ing. Customers will be impressed with its smart modern 
appearance, and the atmosphere of quiet that softens harsh 
noises and makes doing business more pleasant. Employees 
will work more efficiently, and feel better too, when distract- 
ing noises have been eliminated. 


Sound conditioning in your bank is a mark of forward- 
looking management. Call in your Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor today. He puts at your disposal unequalled experi- 
ence and skill. Asa member of the Celotex family of acoustical 
specialists, he shares the knowledge represented by over 
thirty years of leadership in sound conditioning. 


Ceiling shown: Celotone® fissured mineral fiber tile, one of a broad range 
of Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning products. «TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem...Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-68 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, “Sound Con- 


ditioning in Banks,’ and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex 
Distributor. 

Bank. 

Address. 


City. 
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For the 
Building Scrapbook 


ABOVE, LEFT—New quarters for the Peoples National Bank 
of Patchogue, New York, designed by The Cunneen Com- 
pany. The new building incorporates a parking lot for 32 
cars, and a drive-up banking window. ABOVE—Contem- 
porary design marks the new North End Branch of the 


Waterbury National Bank, Waterbury, Conn. A walk-up 
teller window is shown at left. Philip di Corcia, designer and 
architect. LEFT—Recently opened 6-story building of The 
Marine Trust Company of Western New York, Buffalo. 
James, Meadows & Howard, architects). BELOW LEFT— 
Modern interior of the Lincoln Street Office of The First 
National Bank of Boston. Behind the tellers counter is a 
53-foot mural portraying a stylized Boston skyline. BELOW 
—Fifth & Bixel Branch of Security-First National Bank, 
located within the new Union Oil Center building in down- 
town Los Angeles, Calif. Black and white formica fixtures 
are blended with those of a dark walnut tone through- 
out the interior 
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man-on-the-sp 


Bangkok or Beirut, New Delhi or Duesseldorf— . 
wherever you do business abroad, there’s a Bank of UML Duesseldorf' 
America man-on-the-spot to represent you ! 

Through Bank of America’s world-wide network 


you can be anywhere at any time. Our International B { K + 
Banking Departments, branches, affiliates, represent- ank gn mterira 
atives, and correspondents provide expert, on-the- NATIONAL e8YSV82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


spot service. 
If you have business to transact overseas, why Seth 
not ask about the man ? Bank of America (International) —New York City 5 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London @ Manila ® Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok ® Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York ® Mexico City ® Milan ® Zurich 


Paris © Duesseldorf © New Delhi ®© Havana ® Riode Janeiro © Beirut BANK OF AMERICA—!International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York ©@ Duesseldorf © Singapore 
Paris ® Beirut ® Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan © Rome © Genoa © Naples ® Florence ® Venice ® 63 Branches throughout Italy 
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make 
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report? 


make your ideas 
and facts 
understood 
immediately 


with a new 


VU-GRAPH 
Projector 


encies, charts, models, 
own writing YOU WRITE! 


“Get your Point 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


“TAKE ONE” 


Plexiglas Literature Racks 


Clear Plexiglas Racks for better 
distribution of advertising literature. 


DOUBLE TIER MULTIPLE ITEM RACK 
17Y4"W x 8"H x 4144D. Pockets hold 1” 
of material of varied width and height. 

to 5 


SINGLE TIER MULTIPLE ~<a RACK 

17Y4"W x 634"H x 34%" 


350 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill 


BANK AND CASHIER EQUIPMENT 


= AND CHARGE TO OUR ACCOUNT 
ITEMS CHECKED ABOVE 


] Name. 
I Address. 
By. 
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Reserve Reform 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


extension of its authority might 
lead to lower requirements for small, 
neighborhood banks located in cen- 
tral reserve and reserve cities. 
While the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s proposals would be 
of much benefit to member banks, 
they are of wider significance. As 
the A.B.A. study pointed out, grad- 
ual reduction of legal reserve re- 
quirements would help prepare the 
financial basis for economic growth 
in the 1960s. In recent years, many 
banks have approached a fully 
loaned position. They will need to 
be provided with more reserves over 
the years ahead to meet the expand- 
ing credit requirements of the pub- 
lic. The best way to supply these 
additional reserves is for the Federal 


_ | Reserve to reduce reserve require- 


ments as they are needed. 

The proposed legislation indicates 
that the Federal Reserve authorities 
also recognize the need for reserve 


Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


The finance needs of Small Busi- 
ness (which has votes and hence is 
spelled here with capital letters) have 
received a great deal of solicitous 
attention from the banking commit- 
tees in both the Senate and the 
House. Some kind of provision will 
undoubtedly be made. But what it 
will be is difficult to say at this point. 

In addition, both the chairman, 
Wilbur D. Mills, of Arkansas, and the 
ranking minority member, Daniel 


| A. Reed of New York, have sub- 


mitted identical bills (H. R. 12084 
and H. R. 12085) at the Adminis- 


| tration’s request to implement the 
President’s recommendations for the 


tax relief of Small Business. 


What the Bills Do 


The bills contain four sections 
which would permit (1) ordinary 
loss deductions in respect to small 
business stock; (2) extend to used 
property the accelerated depreciation 
formulas first provided in the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code with respect 
to new property; (3) allow partner- 
ship-type tax treatment in the case 


requirement reductions to meet the 
needs of a growing economy. The 
Board of Governors understandably 
does not wish to commit itself to 
follow a specific course of action 
in the future. However, it is clear 
from numerous public statements of 
Chairman Martin and other Federal 
Reserve spokesmen that they agree 
with the A.B.A. that reserve re- 
quirements are at present higher 
than they need to be for the pur- 
poses of central bank control and 
that these requirements should be 
reduced as economic conditions per- 
mit. Passage of this bill would put 
the Board in a better position to 
ease legal reserve requirements as 
well as to permit a more logical dis- 
tribution of the reserve burden. 

The Federal Reserve’s bill de- 
serves the support of all bankers. 
It offers the prospect of a more 
reasonable and equitable legal re- 
serve structure. More important, it 
would enhance the ability of the 
banks to serve the needs of the 
economy. It is clearly in the public 
interest. 


of small business corporations; and 
(4) provide an option for paying the 
Federal estate tax over a period of 
up to 10 years in cases where an 
estate consists largely of an invest- 
ment in a closely held concern. 

In a joint statement Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Reed explained that the intent 
is to make the benefits of the bills 
available to taxable years beginning 
after this December 31. 

The early part of the House Ways 
and Means Committee hearings in 
January was devoted to testimony 
about the problems of financing small 
business. For that reason hearings 
on these bills will not be necessary. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
will have to come up with some 
kind of a tax bill this year. Other- 
wise, the 52% corporate tax will re- 
vert to the pre-Korea level and cer- 
tain excises will expire. 

When it does report a bill, it will 
probably include many, if not all, 
of the provisions of the Administra- 
tion tax proposals for small business. 

Chairman William McChesney Mar- 
tin of the Federal Reserve Board 
reported to the Senate Banking 
Committee about the completed parts 
of the System’s comprehensive study 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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and financial bank imprint here 
conditions . . 
reasoned 
analysis 


Publisheg Monthly by 


GUARANTy 
TRUST COMPaNy OF NEW 
YORK 


Each month, The Guaranty Survey includes a well-reasoned and highly 
readable review, titled Business and Financial Conditions. 


This informed presentation and analysis of current economic 
developments and factors is now made available in reprint form, 
for distribution over the signature of your bank. 


Many of your clients, corporate or personal, may well find the monthly 
copy of Business and Financial Conditions you send them to be of value 
in reaching sound decisions in business matters. For complete 


details we invite you to write us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 
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INVENTORY 
LOAN PROTECTION 


extend credit safely 


with St. Louis Terminal 
Warehouse Receipts 


Marketable inventory backed by St. Louis Terminal 
Warehouse Receipts 


Increases your protection 
@ ON PRESENT LOANS 
@ ON NEW LOANS 


Add this extra safety factor to your loans. 


Call the office nearest your bank 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 clark Avenue, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 


District Offices: 


ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
3131 Maple Drive 1213 Capital Avenue 2065 Union Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
5967 W. Madison Ave. 414 South State Street Room 818, 11 Broadway 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO KANSAS CITY 11, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1611 Carew Tower 4550 Main Street 926 Spruce Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
6688 Pearl Road 802 Rector Bidg. 1515 Sloat Blvd. 


DALLAS, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS TAMPA, FLORIDA 
5526 Dyer Street 822 Lubbock Nat’! Bank Bidg. 32-A Western Union Bidg. 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 723 South Broadway 
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of small business financing. He found 
there is a large volume of short-term 
and intermediate-term funds avail- 
able to small business through com- 
mercial banks, finance companies, 
and others. 

Long-term credit is available in 
smaller volume but is limited, Mr. 
Martin said, to real estate mortgage 
financing, and commercial banks and 
life insurance co:»panies are the 
principal sources. 

As to equity capital, he said a 
large volume of that comes from 
local investor sources, relatives, busi- 
ness associates, and friends. He es- 
timated that a total of $6-billion of 
outside equity capital has been put 
into a million new business firms 
during the postwar years. Mr. Martin 
noted that this figure is approximate- 
ly equal to total outside equity funds 
obtained through stock issues by 
larger business corporations over the 
same period. 

In Mr. Martin’s opinion there is 
room for a Government program to 
foster the flow of private investment 
funds into small business. But he 
warned against (1) building into the 
private economy undesirable Govern- 
ment subsidy, (2) putting a burden 
on Government choosing among ap- 
plicants for investment financing, 
and (3) maintaining in the economy 
uneconomic business units. He said: 

“In our judgment, the most effi- 
cient program of Government aid 
for small business will be one that 
makes maximum use of market in- 
centives and standards in attracting 
private venture capital to the small 
business area. The market place is 
the most efficient allocator of eco- 
nomic resources.” 


Flora Testimony 


The testimony of Carl M. Flora, 
vice-president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank in Milwaukee, for the 
American Bankers Association, was 
particularly well received. It was 
based on a report of a special com- 
mittee headed by Kenton R. Cravens, 
president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, which was ap- 
proved by the A.B.A.’s Executive 
Council. 

Mr. Flora suggested that exist- 
ing development credit corporations 
should be used to do the job, noting 
that the interest shown in the crea- 
tion of state and local development 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Another Bank Wisely Plans Today for Tomorrow... 


with Je Febure 


*".. Lhese Steps Taken Now Will Guarantee a 
Smooth Changeover from Manual to Electronics Operation 


at the Appropriate Time?’ smbrose ». per 


When planning for the acquisition of electronic-mechani- 
cal machines in the near future, The Millville National Bank 
saw the benefits of immediate action on account coding, 
floor planning and the selection of supporting equipment. 


All of the customer checking accounts at The Millville 
National Bank have been set up on Alpha-Numeric coding. 
The account ledger cards are housed in insulated LeFebure 
central tray housing units in the posting area. This ar- 
rangement permits groups of sheets to be removed, posted 
and returned to their trays, while the remaining sheets are 
available for inquiry handling without disturbing the ma- 


Febwre 


President 
The Millville National Bank 
Millville, New Jersey 


chine operators. Someone other than the machine operator 
has the job of handling inquiries. This assures greatei ef- 
ficiency, as the clerk handling inquiries will have all (or 
nearly all) of the records available without moving up and 
down between the bookkeepers to locate accounts. These 
high speed electronic-mechanical machines can, therefore, 
function without constant interruption . . . which is ex- 
tremely important to the electronic operation. 


Something good always happens when a banker and 
LeFebure get together! For ideas and improvements im- 
portant to your future, get together with LeFebure. 


opurating ideas amd equipment for suery department 


Plants and General Offices © Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IT’S BANKING’S MOST COMPLETE ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Yes, banking’s most complete electronic bookkeeping 


machine—by far. Not only that, the most complete 
functionally, most fully automatic and most compact, too. 


Here, from Burroughs, is the electronic bookkeeping 
machine that’s built to do more for you, do it faster, do 
it more accurately and at less cost, than anything else 
around. A product of Burroughs leadership in the com- 
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Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank automation” 


bined fields of electronics and automatic bank accounting 
it’s years ahead of its time in both concept and functia 


For even greater efficiency in your bank’s operations, i 
vestigate the Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping Macht 
capabilities. Call our branch office for the detailed stor 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit H 
Michigan. 


Burroughs— 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL 
TRAVELERS AGENT 
OR BROKER FOR 


ANKERS 
LANKET 
ONDS 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 
PROMPT, EFFICIENT, 
COURTEOUS SERVICE. 


tn THE TRAVELERS | 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life Accident Group Fire Marine Automobile 
© Casualty « Bonds 


7 


FOR 

COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING and 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


THe MitsusisHi Bank, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
London Branch: No. 7, Birchin Lane, E. C. 3 
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corporations offers convincing evi- 
dence of the vitality of this move- 
ment. He stressed the fact that any 
governmentally sponsored program 
should be intended as a temporary 
stimulant and supplement to private 
financial facilities for financing small 
business. 

He also urged that the program 
should be administered by an ex- 
isting governmental agency. He said 
the creation of a new agency would 
be costly and would delay the ben- 
efits to be derived from any program. 

Outlining 10 specific features that 
the legislation should embody, Mr. 
Flora asked that the committee keep 
three primary factors in mind: that 
there is real need at this time to 
stimulate the availability of capital 
funds to small business, that the 
taxpayers’ money should be used 
for such purpose to the least extent 
possible, and that the banking sys- 
tem should participate in the pro- 
gram to the greatest extent possible. | 

The presentation of Mr. Flora’s 
formal statement was followed by 
a flurry of compliments both for 
himself and the A.B.A. from a num- 
ber of Senators. 


Need for Equity Capital 

During the interrogation period 
Senator Homer E. Capehart (R., 
Ind.) asked whether there is any 
more need today for equity capital 
by small business than there was a 
number of years ago. 

Mr. Flora replied “regretfully” 
that there is and charged it to the } 
tax situation. He saw two factors | 
involved. 

In one Mr. Flora noted the pat- — 
tern of some businesses to create | 
and generate their own capital 
through earnings. 

He commented: 

“Obviously the tax _ situation 
makes that more difficult.” 

In the other he commented that 
“in years back when taxes were 
much lower there would often be a 
local capitalist who would supply 
equity capital.” But, he said, “the 
tax situation reduces his return in 
relation to the risk and it is more 
difficult to find that kind of money.” 

At another point he told the com- 
mittee: “Broadly speaking, our ex- 
perience has been that the vast 
majority of small business men do 
not wish to sell a share in their 
business. They do not wish to di- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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no place for your new quarters committee 


Out-on-a-limb is no place for any prudent 
banker. But many of them tell us they 
wound up there because they entrusted 
their new quarters projects to unspecial- 
ized designers and builders. Able though 
they may be, too often these designers 
and builders lack the practical knowledge 
of banking that it takes to plan and 
build a profit-making bank. 

As a result, your project may cost more 
—and produce far less—than it should. 


OF AMERICA 


Cr 


Yet it costs no more to do it right. 
Your new quarters deserve the skilled serv- 
ices of Bank Building Corporation’s team 
of experienced specialists, who have de- 
signed over 3,300 financial projects. Then 
you can be sure that your project will be 
planned to produce maximum results—in 
attracting new business, in holding current 
customers, and in peak operating effi- 
ciency. Don’t go out on a limb—investi- 
gate before you invest! 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO -« 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA e AUSTIN 


Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International »« Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


specialized 
planning 


Bank Building Corporation's 
specialized planning methods 
give you more for your new 
quarters investment! Send 
today for this new brochure 
that documents actual dollar 
savings realized through plan- 
ning. No obligation, of course. 
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lute ownership and split profits and 
they infinitely prefer debt financing.” 

He added that “it is obviously to 
their tax advantage in financing 
through debt as against the sale of 
securities.” 

Another effective banker witness 
was Archie K. Davis, chairman of 
the board of Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., who testified as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Mr. Davis warned that “to make 
equity capital or long-term credit 
available to business with manage- 
ment deficiencies or poor growth 
potential would obviously serve 
neither the public interest nor the 
interest of the parties concerned.” 

On the House side the Banking 
Committee has been wrestling with 
the capital needs of small business, 
too, but as part of an over-all pack- 
age of problems created by the re- 
cession. 

Small business capital is being 
considered in conjunction. with legis- 
lation for area redevelopment and 
community facilities. 


McDonnell Statement 


In a thorough, comprehensive, 
and clear statement, the new U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce president, 
William A. McDonnell, chairman of 
the board of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, endorsed the Admin- 
istration’s program of aid for the 
capital needs of small business. He 
also commented on other problems 
of the recession. 

The Community Facilities pro- 
posal, he said, ‘‘can only serve great- 
ly to expand the Federal Govern- 
ment’s current status as a major 
lending institution, and therefore 
controller of local affairs.” 

Mr. McDonnell pointed out that 
the proposal ‘‘would circumvent leg- 
islation already rejected by the Con- 
gress which would provide Federal 
financing for local school construc- 
tion. The Federal financing of school 
construction was rejected by the 
House, yet it finds its way into the 
maze of community facilities now 
made eligible by H. R. 11474.” 

Although he conceded that all of 
the projects in the Community Fa- 
cilities bill are worthwhile and so- 
cially desirable, Mr. McDonnell in- 
sisted that the “responsibility for 
their construction and maintenance 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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NEW! THE SMITH-CORONA SECRETARIAL BRINGS YOU 


Test and discover the new lighter touch and livelier action 
that means more typing speed, greater typing ease! 


More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new Smith-Corona LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES! 
Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster accelerates every stroke Clean, Modern Appearance + Seven Decorator Colors + Rugged 


i j Construction Exclusive Total Tab Clear Lever Instant-Set 
with less typing effort, makes the keyboard come alive — actually ¢ 
gives you greater typing ease. The new Secretarial is available in fabric and carbon ribbon 


And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you a marked models, in a complete range of type styles and carriage widths. 
improvement in typing quality! Each character prints the same 
clear, crisp impression — gives a uniform, professional appearance 
to every page of every typing job. THE NEW 


Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, clean 
write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith-Corona Secretarial. SM ITH -CORONA 
Call your local Smith-Corona representative for a demonstration 


or a ten-day trial in your own office today! SECRETARIAL 
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lies with the local and state govern- 
ments concerned.” 

But better than some of these 
spending proposals, Mr. McDonnell 
thought tax revision (even more 
than a tax cut) would do more to 
stimulate economic growth which 
would produce higher real income. 
He called tax revision “urgent.” 


Holding Company Experience 


As this was written the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System made its first report to Con- 
gress on the results to date of the 
administration of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. The compre- 
hensive report detailed some of the 
“substantial difficulties encountered” 
and made numerous recommenda- 
tions for changes in the law. The 
report contained a draft of a bill 
to carry out recommended changes 


S$ vi $ | in the law. 
Ef. f icient er The report said that the factor 


in the law which has given rise to 


BANCO DE BOGOTA the greatest difficulty is that relat- 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 


MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT | action would expand the “size or 
extent” of the holding company sys- 


& Special attention to collections _ tem “beyond limits consistent with 


adequate and sound banking, the 


* Accurate and dependable credit public interest, and the preservation 


information service of competition in the field of bank- 
ing.” It added: 


TOTAL ASSETS: “The major problem has been the 
More than 800 Million Pesos difficulty of balancing considerations 
(Approximately US. $160,000,000) | affecting competition and the pub- 

TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: | lie interest and those affecting con- 

Imports Exports | venience and needs.” 
1956: US. $ 655,000,000 US. $ 607,500,000 
1957: US. $ 403,080,000 U.S. $ 449,628,000 Former Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
| man Marriner S. Eccles testified re- 


cently in Washington in favor of a 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA §S. A. 


SAVE YOUR COPIES OF THIS 
DO YOU NEED- MAGAZINE 


© Jesse Jones Volume Files 
for every publication. 
* Each file holds a full year’s 


imitation leather or plastic 


Satisfaction guaranteed, bossed in 16 Kt gold. 


pocket check cases | Attractive and practical for your home or office 


Samples and Prices on Request | MAGAZINE FILE COMPANY 
520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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PEASE HOMES 
amd, 


922 FOREST AVENUE HAMILTON, OHIO 


ependability... 


cannot be bought, it must be 

7 earned. This premise has been the 
basis for the continued growth of 
the Pease Woodwork Company 
since 1893. 


To insure the trust’ that lenders, 
builders and buyers have placed in 
them, Pease Home quality is fac- 
tory controlled. This fact, coupled 
with a wide choice’of flexible floor 
plans customized to suit the needs 
of every development, makes every 
Pease Home as right as a risk 
can be. 


Proof of this quality, along with 
floor plans, specifications and 
prices, is shown in the 84-page 
“Book of Pease Homes for 1958”. 
Address your request for a free 


copy to Mr. William Stricker, 


general sales manager. 
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INSURED 
HOME LOAN == 
PLAN 


Credit Life Insurance 
Coverage for 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Sprin gfield Ohio 


AIR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


WN 
IRCO) CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 62%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on June 5, 1958 
to holders of record on May 16, 1958, 
and the twenty-sixth regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable 
on June 5, 1958 to holders of record 
on May 16, 1958. 


April 23, 1958 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 


Acres of Diamonds 
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Richard D. Crisp’s Marketing Re- 
search (1957, $7.50) discusses, inter 
alia, technique tools, steps in mar- 
ket research processes, consultants 
in market research. 

Adaptable to banking are some 
of the techniques described in C. M. 
Crawford’s Sales Forecasting Meth- 
ods of Selected Firms, published in 
1955 at $1 by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Banks may pick up useful ideas 
from various Commerce Department 
publications such as Helen G. Cano- 
yer’s Selecting a Store Location, is- 
sued in 1946 at 20¢. In part it deals 
with selecting an area or commun- 
ity, selecting a site, traffic flow, 
parking facilities, transportation, 
etc. Other Commerce Department 
publications on marketing include 
the St. Louis Drug Survey, which 
deals with principles of merchandis- 
ing, and How Manufacturers Reduce 
Distribution Costs. 

A Basic Bibliography of Market- 
ing Research, compiled by Hugh G. 
Wales and Robert Ferber in 1956, 
is available from the American Mar- 
keting Association, 27 East Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. It lists writings 
on background materials, techni- 
ques, areas of research, the research 
report, research administration, etc. 

Another bibliography, available 
at 10¢ from the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, is Basic 
Information Sources on Marketing 
Research Procedures, compiled by 
the Office of Distribution. This 6- 
page list is one of the Department’s 
Business Service Bulletins and was 


“...and sol re- 


quest each of you 
to contribute $1,- 
000 to my estate” 


last revised in March 1956. It lists 
Government publications and others, 
including textbooks, handbooks, di- 
rectories, business and professional 
magazines which deal with market- 
ing frequently, and associations 
whose members include persons in- 
terested in market research. 

The publications list (available 
free) of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, refers to a number of 
circulars and other SBA publications 
dealing with one or another aspect 
of marketing and available in some 
instances without charge. Among 
those listed in September 1957 were: 
Making a Marketing Survey (free) ; 
Appraising The Market For The 
Services You Offer (free); Individ- 
uality in Retail Advertising (free) ; 
Public Relations For Small Business 
Owners (free). 

Earlier circulars have been re- 
printed in annual volumes entitled 
Management Aids For Small Busi- 
ness. Annual No. 1, sold at 65¢, 
contains a reprinted circular, How 
The Small Plant Can Analyze Old 
and New Markets. Annual No. 2, 
sold at 55¢, contains: Sales Forecast- 
ing For Small Business. Annual No. 
3, sold at 45¢, contains: How to Set 
Up Sales Territories and How Mar- 
keting Research Helps Small Busi- 
ness. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C., 
sells for 50¢ a 1955 booklet, Busi- 
ness and Economic Forecasting, 
which deals in part with the sea- 
sonality aspect of forecasts and 
types of forecasting. 

An article, “You Can Gauge Your 
Customer’s Wants,” dealing with 
motivation research, was published 
in the Chamber’s monthly magazine, 
Nation’s Business, for April 1958. 
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“It’s like having a duplicate staff” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY A) a4 
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How a bank’s best friend can be another bank 


You may have read the messages reprinted 
above when they originally appeared. They 
are important chapters in the story of our 
correspondent service, and they highlight 
typical ways in which hundreds of banks 
use the essential, profitable “facilities of 
Bankers Trust. 


In addition to speedy check clearing, expe- 
rienced government and municipal bond 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


counsel, custodian service, credit informa- 
tion, foreign transactions, there are more 
than a score of other valuable Bankers 
Trust facilities available to you. 


Let us supply you with complete details. 
Better still, let us demonstrate our efficient, 
personalized cooperation in any correspond- 
ent banking problem—great or small. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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Mobile 


TELLER UNITS 


with 
“Bank Engineered 
Features’’ 


FENCO Mobile Units keep currency in- 
tact—always SAFE—never leaves the 
unit. Roll to and from vault with ease. 
19 Stock Models. Modern banking 
features include: 


* P.K. Locks on Drawers 

* “Spy Proof” Combination Lock on Door 

* Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Rubber Tire 
Casters 

* Lustrous finish in modern Gray, Beige 
and Desert Sage 

* Locking Lugs in back of Door 

* Removable Currency Tray 


EXCLUSIVE: FENCO Foot Brake locks unit to 
floor. Tip-Toe release. 


_ GUARANTEE: Materials and workmanship 


unconditionally guaranteed. Replacement 


Free of charge. 


FENCO dealers in most principal cities. 


Or: write Dept. B, for your necrest dealer » FENCE CORPORATION 


and valuable descriptive fsider, 


FACTUAL 
APPRAISALS 


for every valuation need 


@ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss 


@ Property, cost and 
general accounting 


Corporation finance 
Legal requirements 


Purchase or sale 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation 


THE LLOYD “THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Offices — Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


121 Seventh Ave., New York 11 


Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Directors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 
be presented to the board by man- 
agement showing the status and 
activity of the various loan sections 
in the bank. For instance, a depart- 
mental study of real estate mort- 
gages, presented on an annual basis, 
could show the new disbursements 
during a year, indicating the num- 
ber and total amount of loans in 
various categories. The report can 
show how many, and for what total 
amount, mortgages are secured by 
single family dwellings, how many 
by farms, how many by commercial 
properties and how many by indus- 
trial properties. The mortgage re- 
port can also include the average ap- 
praisal figures, indicating how much 
exposure the bank has in this very 
sizable part of its loan portfolio. 
Similar reports should be prepared 
on the consumer credit department 
and the commercial loan department. 


Annual Appraisal of 
Loan Portfolio 


Perhaps one of the most informa- 
tive and valuable types of report that 
should be supplied to the board is 
an annual appraisal of the loan port- 
folio as a whole. It would give a 
qualitative analysis of all loans on 
the books, indicating the volume of 
such loans considered good beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, those that 
are average, those below average and 
those that require close attention. 

In the handling of the bond port- 
folio, management should supply reg- 
ular reports of the status of the in- 
vestment account. The report should 
show the market value as against 
the book value, and an analysis of 
maturity schedules. It should in- 
dicate whether or not the investment 
program of the bank is in conform- 
ance with the requirements of the 
allocation of funds policy adopted 
by the board. 

Another report that should be reg- 
ularly furnished to the board on at 
least an annual basis is a full sched- 
ule of all of the bank’s insurance. 

Regular reports throughout the 
year should be supplied to the board 
by the audit control officer. Such 
reports should reveal the various 
audit procedures being performed 
and make comments on any unusual 
or unorthodox transaction or prac- 
tice observed by the audit control 
officer. (END) 
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... adequate... .\:in their day... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB Be SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Operations Report 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


Once the order is accepted and the 
warning signals prepared, responsi- 
bility for observing the order should 
be placed on both the paying and the 
posting bookkeepers if a dual system 
is used. 

Stop orders should be removed 
from the department periodically so 
that they may be kept at a minimum. 
Some banks require bookkeepers to 
refer all checks over a certain age— 


OBLEMS 


in Washington? 


that requires prompt action, call on 
American Security. We will be 


American Secunity 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


For Your 


FREE 


Personalized 


DOUBLE TT 


Presentation 


NO. OBLIGATION 


% Now 300 Double TT 
Financial Institution 
Sponsors Coast-to-Coast 


2 or 3 months—to the stop payment 
section. 

Tellers. It is desirable to limit the 
number of stops tellers must watch 
for. Some banks have two simple 
rules: (1) the teller is not permitted 
to cash checks over two weeks old 
without consulting the bookkeeper 
or stop payment section; (2) tellers 
are not permitted to cash checks 
payable to companies, corporations, 
etc., thus eliminating the need of 
notifying tellers of stops where the 
payee is not an individual. 

Statement Rendering Policy. Inas- 


7 


When you have a problem 
in the Nation’s Capital 


happy to serve you. 


‘“Flash’’ GOODWILL 


72 AND INDICATOR CORP. 


673.976 ther Pat. Pend OME OFF 


FFICES 


CE. E. 808 SPRAGUE AVE 


KANE 3, WASH 


PHILADELPHIA 


much as paid checks must be ex- 
amined before final acceptance of 
stop payment orders, obviously the 
frequency of statement mailing 
schedules affects the time and effort 
of processing the orders. Canceled 
checks should be returned to the 
drawer “at the most frequent in- 
tervals consistent with economical 
operation.” 

Reimbursement for Handling Cost. 
A stop order means extra work and 
responsibility; hence “consideration 
should be given to making a charge 
for the service, either directly or by 
analysis.” Also, a charge may help 
reduce the number of orders. 


The Commission’s Committee 


The committee preparing the study 
comprised: John A. Wallace, presi- 
dent, Willard (O.) National Bank, 
chairman; G. Edward Cooper, senior 
vice-president, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank; Philip H. Cordes, as- 
sistant comptroller, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago; Owen T. Jones, 
vice-president and comptroller, Amer- 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco. 
W. Dale Critser, executive vice- 
president, Fourth National Bank in 
Wichita, Kans., who formerly headed 
the committee, was active in prepar- 
ing the booklet. 

Harold E. Randall, vice-president 
and comptroller, First National 
Bank of Boston, is chairman of the 
Bank Management Commission. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Advertising 


Accounting 


4444444444 


++ 
+ 


accounting system that 
enables the advertising director 
to keep track of expenditures ac- 
cording to medium uSed and service 
promoted is outlined in a report pre- 
pared for the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association Research Com- 
mittee by Sam F. DiCara. 

Mr. DiCara, director of the 
Organization Division of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Chicago, includes 
in his method a daily record of new 
business obtained, thus making it 
possible to relate the gains to the 
advertising effort. A suggested 
monthly worksheet provides a 
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classification of the media and the 
various departments and _ services 
being promoted. 

The report, distributed to FPRA 
members, recommends that the fol- 
lowing procedure be used in paying 
for advertising expenditures: 

(1) Upon receipt of a bill the in- 
voice should be referred to the per- 
son responsible for the advertising 
program. He must verify the ex- 
pense, approve the bill, and indicate 
the expenditure distribution on the 
invoice. 

The ad manager puts an expense 
distribution stamp on the invoice. He 
indicates the ledger account and the 
subsidiary ledger accounts to be 
charged. (In this system there is 
only one general ledger account for 
advertising expenditures and two 
subsidiary ledger accounts—one for 
media, the other for departments or 
services being promoted.) 

(2) As soon as the distribution for 
payment has been completed, the 
information recorded on the invoice 
should be placed on a worksheet 
maintained by the advertising de- 
partment. 

(3) The invoice should then be 
given to the disbursing department 
or expense control officer for pay- 
ment. This department approves and 
verifies the invoice and prepares an 
expense check for payment of the 
bill. A general ledger debit credit 
ticket to advertising and another to 
official expense checks are then pre- 
pared. The body of the debit ticket 
should contain an itemized list of the 
subsidiary ledger accounts to be 
charged. (The total charge to the 
subsidiary ledger accounts for the 
various media used must equal the 
total expenditure. Likewise, the total 
charge to the subsidiary ledger ac- 
counts for the departments and 
services being promoted must equal 
the total expenditure.) 

(4) The general ledger tickets are 
then processed through the normal 
daily bank operations. 

(5) When the latter are completed, 
the general ledger tickets are ulti- 
mately channeled to the general 
bookkeeper for posting to both the 
general ledger account and the sub- 
sidiary ledger acounts. This step 
concludes the transaction. 

“It is recommended,” says Mr. 
DiCara, “that at least once a month 
the general bookkeeper prove the 
subsidiary ledger accounts against 
the general ledger control account.” 

The report, entitled “A Study of 
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Bank Advertising Accounting 
Methods,” includes several forms. 


Bank’s Instalment Loan 
Processing Automated 


Instalment loan transactions at the 
Worcester County Trust Company, 
Worcester, Mass., are now handled 
continuously each day on a data 
processing system. The procedure 


eliminates time-consuming paper 
work, said an announcement, and as 
a result “all loan information stored 
in the system’s vast memory mass 
will constantly be up to date.” A 
“random access” feature quickly fur- 
nishes any data. The equipment is 
IBM’s 305 RAMAC, and Worcester 
County Trust Company is said to be 
the first commercial bank to install it. 


Call Shawmut 


For prompt service on all 
correspondent business in 


New England. 
Call LAfayette 3-6800 
The National 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
40 Water Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


TIME STAMP 


Lathem Time Stamps record year, month, date, AM and PM, 
hour, minute—even second, if desired. Upper and lower die 
plates can be installed to print a complete record of WHO— 
Wi —WHAT—WHERE. Lathem Time Stamps provide time 
control of paper work—prevent delays—fix responsibility. a 


@ Pin Point Position Indicator prevents overprinting 


e Exclusive Dual Registration stamps automatically or manually 


© Six-sided Word Roll replaces upper die plate if desired 
e Many additional optional features available 


® 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 
WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Onto 


Lathem Time Recorder 
Company 

76 Third Street, N. W. 

Atlanta 8, Georgia 

Time is important to me. 
Please send at no obliga- 
tion information and prices 
on the new Time Stamp. 


Name 


Address 


City 
State 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
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BOOKS 


If you mail monthly notices to installment 
customers and mortgagors.. . Allison Coupon 
Books will reduce your postage from 36 mail- 
ings to 1 mailing per account—or 1 mailing 
every 3 years. 


For those who must return passbooks 
that accompany mail payments... Allison 
Coupon Books will eliminate this entire mail- 
ing expense. 


if you make up your own coupon books 
on Duplicators, accounting machines or punched 
card equipment... Allison Coupon Books will 
save you all the postage you now spend mailing 
Personal Loan Coupon Books. This permits a 
maximum of one ounce postage on all other 
classes of business. 


NOW — before postal rates go up—is the time 
to veto your postage increase with Allison Cou- 
pon Books. The first step is to explore the facts. 
We will send you samples and complete infor- 
mation without obligation. Write us today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


An Investment in Efficiency 


Bond Premiums 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 
spect of funds being made available 
from special sources; and thus, before 
it may be concluded that such a re- 
demption could have been consum- 
mated, obviously at least one of the 
special conditions must needs have 
been met by the obligor corporation: 
and the year during which the meet- 
ing of the condition was fulfilled 
would determine whether the pre- 
mium was amortizable down to the 
special price. Such phase is a factual 
matter, with the burden of proof 
resting upon the bondholder. In the 
absence of such a factual showing, or 
that actual notice of call was issued 
by each corporation for redemption at 
the special price of any particular 
bonds or portion thereof, the compu- 
tation of the amortization is re- 
stricted to the general redemption 
price. 


A formal ruling on this type of 
case, with the circumstances and rea- 
soning spelled out in greater detail 
than the above example (Revenue 
Ruling 56-398), may be found in 
Cumulative Bulletin 1956-2. While 
amortization of bonds callable on 
short notice to the “special” redemp- 
tion price is by this rule precluded 
where the call is dependent upon 
contingencies not ascertainable rea- 
sonably in advance, the ruling states: 
“However, if an actual notice of call 
at the ‘special’ redemption price on 
a specific or ascertainable date has 
been issued with respect to any par- 
ticular bond or bonds, or portion 
thereof, the amortizable bond pre- 
mium may be computed with refer- 
ence to their ‘special’ redemption 
price.” 

Sec. 171 revised the previous def- 
inition of ‘‘bond’”’ to eliminate a point 
that had proved troublesome. Under 
the previous definition, evidences of 
indebtedness without interest cou- 
pons or not in registered form were 
not treated as “bonds.’”’ Sec. 171(d) 
now reads: 


(d) BOND DEFINED—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term “bond” 
means any bond, debenture, note or 
certificate or other evidence of in- 
debtedness, issued by any corporation 
and bearing interest (including any 
like obligation issued by a govern- 
ment or political subdivision thereof), 
but does not include any such obliga- 
tion which constitutes stock in trade 
of the taxpayer or any such obliga- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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in the Great Lakes area, 


business machines are our business, too 


Serving as banker, financial advisor and trust agent for all kinds of businesses in the Great Lakes area 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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landa PAPER G00DS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8. MASS 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappe 
Free Colorful Catalog C3 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. BG, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


HOW TO BUILD 
GOOD WILL 


FOR BIG DIVIDENDS! 


Hundreds of banks, both large and small, 
have impressed and pleased the active 
and influential civic workers—those who 
are the opinion leaders—in their towns 
with SNO-WHITE 4 ply, DINNER NAP- 
KINS. These soft as velvet, strong as 
cloth cellulose napkins are absorbent, 
lint free and will not slip or slide from 
your lap. 


YOUR ANSWER TO CIVIC CLUBS, 
CHURCHES AND ORGANIZATIONS. 


You'll create real friends when you sup- 
ply local groups with these extra large 
(17 x 17°) napkins beautifully imprint- 
ed with your name, address, slogan or 
illustration. They'll remember you as a 
friend of an organization in which they 
are interested. 

FREE MAILING CARDS MAKE 
DISTRIBUTION EASY 


With every order a generous supply of 
imprinted mailing cards are included 
free. These offer the napkins to the 
group for pick-up at your bank. A sure- 
fire, tried and proven plan that fits your 
needs. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES TODAY 
All requests for samples and complete 
information answered same day without 
obligation to you. Prices range from 
$32.95 to $23.25 per thousand for com- 
plete program. Other sizes also avail- 
able. 


COMPLETE AND MAIL TODAY 
Bank Name 


DOYLE STATIONERY 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Marshall, Missouri 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 
tion of a kind which would properly 
be included in the inventory of the 
taxpayer if on hand at the close of 
the taxable year, or any such obliga- 
tion held by the taxpayer primarily 
for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of his trade or business. 


Sec. 171 introduced two minor 
changes relating to the manner and 
effect of an election to amortize. One 
of the two, that pertaining to part- 
nerships, has no direct interest to 
banks. The other has. It is a provi- 
sion stating that in the case of bonds 
held by an estate or trust the election 
shall be exercizable only by the fidu- 
ciary. The new provision spelled out 
an implication in the previously ex- 
isting law. 

“When a bond being amortized for 
tax purposes passes into an estate 
of a decedent or is the subject of a 
gift, the computation of the amortiza- 
tion is governed by the applicable 
provisions of the regulations under 
the 1939 Code and 1954 'Code (sec- 
tions 39.125(a)-2 (a) and 1.171-1 
(c); and sections 39.125(b)-1(b) 
and 1.171-2(a)(5), respectively). 
The heirs to an estate take as their 
cost basis the value of the bond at 
the time inherited, whereas a donee 
uses the donor’s cost basis. 

In amortizing a callable convertible 
bond—i.e., one convertible into stock 
—that portion of the premium paid 
which pertains to the conversion fea- 
tures is deemed by the Commissioner 
to be other than true bond premium 
and is held not subject to amortiza- 
tion. 

To prevent the occurence of a 
double deduction of the premium, the 
bank or other taxpayer, when am- 
ortizing a taxable bond, must make 
a compensating adjustment of the 
basis of the bond on the books. In 
the case of a tax-exempt bond, as 
mentioned above, amortization is 
mandatory in consideration of the 
fact that the interest from the bond 
is not taxed. It must be adjusted 
just as if the premium were being 
amortized for tax purposes. Were 
such procedure not required, on the 
sale or redemption of the bonds, 
losses attributable to the premiums 
would arise. a result inconsistent 
with the rule that premiums on tax- 
exempt bonds may not be amortized 
and deducted currently. 

Dealers in tax-exempt securities 
are subject to the same rules relat- 
ing to premiums as are other in- 


vestors, excepting where the dealer 
buys short-term municipal bonds at 
a premium and disposes of them 
within 30 days, or the earliest ma- 
turity or call date of the bonds is 
more than five years from the pur- 
chase date. The effect of these ex- 
ceptions is to permit the dealer to 
realize an ordinary loss upon sale or 
redemption of the bonds. Congress 
at this writing has under considera- 
tion Treasury recommendations that 
the 30-day and 5-year distinctions be 
removed and dealers be treated like 
all other investors in tax-exempt 
bonds. 

When the bondholder makes his 
election as to amortization of a bond 
premium, it applies to all bonds with- 
in each class affected owned at the 
start of the taxable year; and it 
applies to all subsequent years unless 
the Commisioner of Internal Revenue 
grants permission to change. 

Tax treatment of amortization of 
bond premium poses many difficult 
problems. On various aspects dif- 
ferences of opinion have been ex- 
pressed. Despite the lapse of con- 
siderable time since the hearings on 
the proposed regulations, definitive 
regulations have not yet been issued. 

The areas of difficulty in admin- 
istering section 171 of the 1954 Code 
and the applicable regulations there- 
under pertain to the particular ex- 
tent or degree of amortization to be 
allowed as a deduction in any one 
taxable year; and do not vary 
basically from the amortization com- 
putable under section 125 of the 
1939 Code and the regulations ap- 
plicable thereunder. 

Generally speaking, most banks do 
not amortize premium on bonds held 
in trusts and estates because of the 
accounting and bookkeeping prob- 
lems involved, the amortization being 
a paper entry, rather than a debit 
or credit to the account. For proper 
accounting, a separate set of records 
would have to be kept. In some large 
trusts, however, it pays to amortize 
the bond premium. 


FAMILY FINANCING 
Sooner or later, 
A father decides, 
He’s merely a banker, 
Which nature provides. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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GOLDEN GATE TO THE FAR EAST... Exciting... colorful 

. cosmopolitan — that’s San Francisco, gateway to 
the Far East. It’s headquarters, too, of Crocker-Anglo 
National Bank, and the logical point for effecting remit- 
tances to Australia, New Zealand and the Orient and for 
handling business transactions throughout the Pacific 
Basin and the Far East. 


Crocker-Anglo, for 87 years a specialist in international 


banking, is an excellent channel for transmitting funds 
also to Mexico and Latin America. So look west to 
Crocker-Anglo Bank when speed is a factor. Upon 
special arrangement, you may issue your own drafts 
drawn directly on our correspondent banks throughout 
the world. 

Another reason banks and bankers like the way 
Crocker-Anglo does business. 


Ask for a copy of our booklet, “San Francisco—World City” 


Administrative Headquarters: 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Assets over $1,500,000,000 ¢ Capital funds over $100,000,000 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


Member Federal Reserve System - Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 
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WHO’S SWAMPED WITH WORK? 


Recent articles on the subject of 
bank automation indicate that some 
writers are mixing in a little fiction 
to “soup up”’ what otherwise appear 
to be factual presentations. Of par- 
ticular interest to us was one state- 
ment that “ ... many check litho- 
graphing firms that have not added 
space and equipment are operating 
so close to full capacity that they 
are reluctant to take on additional 
check imprinting business.” 


Now we know this chap didn’t mean 
us, but we wonder if our bank cus- 
tomers know it. Perhaps we'd better 
toss out a few facts. For one thing, 
we have built eight new buildings 
since the war and are starting on our 
ninth this month. We have kept our- 
selves broke buying new equipment, 
and this year will spend three times 
depreciation. We have doubled our 
business each five-year period for 
the past twenty years and have 
scarcely felt the strain. We can double 
it again for automation. 


As for working close to full capacity, 
we certainly hope we will always bein 
this position...orat least closeenough 
sothat wecan makea profit. Wealways 
try to keep a cushion to take care of 
peak loads, and we anticipate that we 
will need this cushion as bank auto- 
mation develops. In the meantime, 
we definitely are not swamped with 
work, so if you have one order, or one 
hundred thousand orders, we would 
be happy to take on the business. 


There is no doubt that the redesign- 
ing of bank checks for mechanized 
handling will create problems for the 
printer, but if banks will request 
changes when they need them, the 
work can be spread out and bottle- 
necks can be avoided. Just as it took 
time to decide on a common machine 
language,and still more time to devel- 
op the machines, so it will take time 
for the check printer to make altera- 
tions in his equipment and proce- 
dures. We do not believe that the de- 
mands upon us will be unreasonable. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


The BANK 


for 


INFORMATION 
on AUSTRALIA 


The United States Department of 
Commerce describes Australia as a 
country with a good potential and 
a good country in which to invest. 

If you require industrial, 
economic, or market information 


on Australia, you are invited to use 
the comprehensive facilities of the 
Bank of New South Wales, the oldest 
and largest commercial bank opera- 
ting in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 


Head Office, Sydney 


1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


British and Foreign Department—John W. McEwen, Manager 


Cooperative 
Automation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


two. steps, as data discipline gener- 
ally must be improved even in the 
most efficient organization. This wil) 
pay the greatest dividends in effi- 
ciency and managerial knowledge. 

2) It will be unnecessary for each 
bank to incur the expense of train- 
ing a group of officers and personnel 
to the degree necessary to install 
electronic equipment and systems, as 
the services of the Adair Company 
will be available for these purposes. 
By the same token, it will be unnec- 
essary to keep such trained persons 
on the bank’s own payroll after the 
system has been installed. 

8) Having the bookkeeping off the 
bank’s premises will tend to do away 
with the need for major building 
programs, freeing space on the 
bank’s premises for other work. 

4) Wasting of machine speeds and 
capacities by virtue of having larger 
equipment than needed will be 
avoided. ‘Machine efficiency increases 
with size; therefore, the cost per ac- 
count is reduced. All electronic sys- 
tems are able to segregate and keep 
confidential the records of each mem- 
ber using such systems coopera- 
tively. The possibility of posting to 
the wrong account is no greater than 
under present banking methods. Be- 
cause of the vastly greater accuracy 
of machines, as compared with 
human beings, the error rate will be 
greatly reduced. 


Board Sets Policy 


For cooperating groups of finan- 
cial institutions the Adair Company 
offers an organization plan. There 
is to be a board of governors to set 
over-all policy for the automation 
center. Each institution and the 
Adair Company will be represented 
on the board. Operation control of 
the machine unit will be exercised 
by the Adair Company. The latter 
will train bank personnel and ma- 
chine operators. Adair will prepair 
the machine-readable data. Mainten- 
ance of equipment and all dealings 
with manufacturers will be in its 
hands. Adair will operate under 
annual service contract. 

The center will offer three prin- 
cipal types of service: immediate 
processing, batch processing, and 
delayed processing. Also it will per- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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A TRADITION 
OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Accurate, helpful credit information 


As a correspondent of The Northern Trust, 
you will benefit from our extensive research 
facilities and widespread contacts throughout 
the country. What’s more, an experienced 
officer will work with you personally to obtain 
promptly all available credit information that 
can be helpful to your bank and your 
customers. 

You will notice this same individual atten- 
tion in every phase of your correspondent 
banking relationship. Your officer at The 
Northern Trust, based on his understanding 
of your personal needs, can place the experi- 


The 


NORTHERN 


Box N, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Telephone Financial 6-5500 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


June 1958 


ence and facilities of our Banking, Trust, 
Bond, Foreign and Operating Departments 
at your disposal. Our staff is our most im- 
portant asset. 

One of our officers will be happy to call on 
you to provide additional information about 
our services. Write or call us today. 
“Suggested Services For 
Correspondent Banks’ 

Fifty-four helpful services 
described. Write or phone for 
copies of this informative 
new booklet. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 


The Board of 
Directors has de- 
clared the follow- 
ing quarterly 
dividends, payable 
July 1, 1958, to 
shareholders of 
record June 6, 1958. 


e 45 cents a share 
onCommonShares. 


e $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Shares. 


Consecutive 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


Give to your 
HEART FUND 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 
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form special tabulations for indi- 
vidual members where they do not 
interfere with normal operations. 

Immediate processing will be avail- 
able where there is a direct electrical 
connection between the teller’s win- 
Gdow machine and the central com- 
puter. Where the teller is under the 
editorial control of the computer, 
the latter will guide him step by 
step through the transaction and 
automatically bring the passbook up 
to date, including previous unposted 
entries and interest computation. 
Equipment to do all this does not 
yet exist, but a manufacturer is 
ready to build it. 

Batch processing with interroga- 
tion will be available, where the 
transactions passing through the 
teller’s machine are recorded in ma- 
chine-readable form on cards or tape 
and are then relayed to the central 
computer once a day for up-dating 
accounts. Interrogations, however, 
can be made by phone or ‘TWX di- 
rectly to the central computer, in- 
quiring as to unposted interest, bal- 
ance, etc. Response may be by voice 
or teleprinter. 

Delayed processing—computing in- 


| terest and mortgage payments and 


providing statistical service — will 
work from cards or tapes produced 
as a byproduct of window machine 
operation. The data are to be mailed 
in or picked up by courier on regular 
rounds. 

Banks contemplating group ac- 
counting are advised by Adair, first, 
to have the company study the ma- 
chine and service requirements of 
the group, the cost of such a study 
being estimated at $5,000 for the 
average group. 

The second step is test installation 
for all or part of the participating 
group of a system to work parallel 
to the existing system for a limited 

ime. 

Equipment is now available for 
batch processing with interrogation 
and delayed processing. Planning 
and design of the window machines 
and communications net are still in- 
complete, however. Development of 
a telephone interrogation device is 
“progressing satisfactorily.” 


A Way to Get Started 


A group of banks desiring to de- 
termine the usefulness of a central 
bookkeeping unit should appoint a 


| committee of operating officers to 


determine the volume of business 
to be handled, draft the service cen- 
ter’s charter and operating rules, 
ascertain the availability of suitable 
quarters, determine personnel re- 
quirements and availability and cost 
of necessary transportation, and, if 
the project is launched, supervise its 
organization and operation. 

Participating banks will need to 
provide initial funds of perhaps 
twenty-five cents per account for or- 
ganizational expenses, start using 
punch-card checks and deposit tick- 
ets immediately, and contribute a 
fixed monthly fee of perhaps twenty- 
five cents per account for the bu- 
reau’s operation costs. 

Since to change operation methods 
is usually difficult, a step-by-step 
switchover to the new system is 
recommended. The whole process 
may take six months or longer. 
This should allow sufficient time for 
the participating banks to educate 
their employees and customers prop- 
erly and to make all the necessary 
changes in their internal opera- 
tions to insure effective and efficient 
changeover to the new system. 


Many Areas Might Benefit 


Centralized automation is believed 
to be suitable to the needs of groups 
of smaller banks in a great many 
areas of the country. To them it 
can bring some of the benefits of 
modern scientific achievement. We 
live today in an age of far-reaching 
scientific changes, which in their im- 
port dwarf the Industrial Revolution 
of the 19th Century. Today’s “new- 
est” is tomorrow’s “obsolete.” Dur- 
ing the past generation bank mech- 
anization has transformed American 
banking greatly. But, we surmise, 
the changes to date are as nothing 
compared with the changes that lie 
ahead. HERBERT BRATTER 


A chip on the shoulder finally gets 
to be a very heavy load. 


The promise of some people to be 
on time carries a lot of wait. 


The lucky dog probably didn’t 
spend all his time growling. 


What this country needs is a good 
10-cent cigar with ashes to match 
the rug. 
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JOIN == SERVE 
DO YOU , 
NEED- 


They'll carry 
your bank’s name 


all over the world 


FREE! 


YOUR BANK 
NAME HERE 


mericans are on the move! And when your 
customers carry The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks, they carry your 
name all over the world. It’s printed on each 
check—FREE! 


These checks are accepted everywhere. Cus- 
tomers like the safety, convenience; and each 
denomination ($10, $20, $50, $100) is a different 
color for faster identification. Naturally, there’s 
full refund if lost or stolen. 


Forging? Practically impossible... every 
check is printed so that the casher must cover 
the original signature in countersigning. 


Why not call us about Travelers Checks... 
and the many other services we offer? You’ll 
find really helpful “bank to bank’’ assistance 
coming from the world bank with the mid- 
western accent—The First National. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 
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An Important New Publication 
For Bank Executives 


It’s timely, authoritative, explicit—and yours for the asking, 
without charge or obligation. 


Written by Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., noted specialist in bank 
fraud investigations, the booklet outlines essential procedures 
for minimizing a bank’s exposures to embezzlement and 
other prevalent causes of loss. A comprehensive check list 
of proved safeguards also is included. 


For your free copy of this important new publication, write 
on your official letterhead today to 


Public Relations Division 


Fipeuiry anp Deposrr 


COMPANY 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
World’s Leading Underwriter of Blanket Bond Protection for Banks 
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Trust Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101) 
use one of the nationally known 
trust account posting machines and 
do not feel that we are quite large 
enough for the punch card or elec- 
tronic system but feel that very 
shortly we will have to make another 
change. As each asset is set up on 
our present system, we likewise make 
an addressograph plate for that 
same asset. This addressograph plate 
gives us a multitude of information 
and is coded to tell us the type of 
account, whether it be a private 
account or a court trust, the ac- 
count number, and the name of the 
trust. There is also provision to 
include the officer by number who 
handles said account. We likewise 
use other symbols which give us 
investment information.—(NOEL T. 
ROBINSON ). 


Developing Trust New Business 
Through Relations With Attorneys, 
Life Underwriters, and Accountants: 
It seems to me that we trustmen 
should take the lead in promoting a 
better understanding and better re- 
lations with these three groups. If 
for no other reason, it is to our 
selfish interest to do so. Here are 
literally thousands of additional trust 
salesmen to be had at no expense 
except a little of our time and effort. 
True cooperation breeds better rela- 
tions. It is cooperation that pays! 
It pays the customer in a better 
estate plan—(J. BEN MOoRE). 


Better Trust Business Through 
Better Selling: If there is an easy 
supermarket system or mail-order 
method of selling trust services, it 
is the best-kept secret in the bank- 
ing world today. Assuming that no 
streamlined or effortless sales plan 
for trust services has yet been de- 
vised, it remains for us to use better 
those tested means of business de- 
velopment that have proved worth- 
while in our field. We must apply 
them more imaginatively, energet- 
ically, and effectively if we are to 
realize the opportunity for better 
business which exists today. 

The principal reason that more 
people who should use trust services 
do not is lack of understanding.— 
(WILLIAM E. SINGLETARY). 


Photographs of all speakers were 
not available for our use with this 
report. (END) 
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A NATIONAL SURVEY of the 


MANY PHASES of MOTOR BANKING 
... and its high-geared future ! 


A group of more than 1400 A.B.A. member banks 
answered a detailed questionnaire on the operation 

of over 3000 drive-in units. In the next issues, we will 
spell out their story statistically, partially by charts, and 
analyze their commentary on “how to accommodate 
the motoring public.” 


Our questionnaires have been answered by banks serving 
every vintage of car and size of truck, and the customers 
who drive them. 


There are some problems — there are many answers. But, 
by and large, the survey reveals motor banking is here to 
stay. In fact, over 28 per cent of the banks returning 
questionnaires indicate plans for expanding their services 
in the near future. 


Our readers will have all the surveyed facts — the likes of 
which have never been accumulated on such a comprehen- 
sive scale. 


The first instalment of this report will appear in the next 
issue. 
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FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


BUSINESS BROKERS 
ACCOUNTANTS 
ATTORNEYS 
BANKERS: 


*20,000.°5,000,000 


AVAILABLE FUNDS FOR 


Instalment Financing 
Accounts Receivable 
Financing & Factoring 
Rediscounting 

e Inventory Loans 


e Machinery & 
Equipment Loans 


e Acquisitions; Mergers 


Liberal Commissions to 
New Business Solicitors 


STANDARD FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 
530 Fifth Avenue « New York, N. Y. 


Subsidiary Companies: 


FACTORS CORPORATION of AMERICA 
1315 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDAFD FACTORS CORPORATION 
403 West Eighth Street 
Les Angeles 14, California 


TEXAS FACTORS, Inc. 
Fidelity Union Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Resources $40 Million 


precision-made 
machine and 
hand posting 
passboo'is 


Somples and 
Prices on Request 
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duction are holding up well. Mining 
is depressed in the lead-zinc area, 
but lumbering is picking up with 
new outlays for housing. We are 
optimistic. 


NEVADA— 
Governor Charles H. Russell 


Tue general business outlook in 
Nevada is good with the exception 
of mining communities, which are 
depressed on account of the current 
low prices of copper, tungsten, lead, 
and zinc. 


NORTH DAKOTA— 


| Governor John E. Davis 


Tue general outlook is fair in North 
| Dakota. The purchase of hard goods 
| is down, with mild increase in sav- 
| ings. With the farm work and con- 


struction season commencing, unem- 
ployment is on the decrease. 


| UTAH— 


Governor George D. Clyde 


Uran metal mining is hard hit by 
low prices, especially those. of cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. Coal mines are 
also in serious difficulties, resulting 
in worrisome unemployment in the 
mines. Utah has offsetting factors, 
however, notably a highway con- 
struction program which is almost 
triple that of last year’s and a 
greatly expanded heavy construction 
program in reclamation. The unem- 
ployment picture is improving with 
a change in weather, and the over- 
all outlook is not critical except in 
the mines. A proposed subsidy pro- 
gram for metals would not give ma- 
terial help. 


NEBRASKA— 
Governor Victor E. Anderson 


Tus year we have the best crop 
Nebraska has enjoyed in several 
years. Prices have been and con- 
tinue to be reasonably good, and we 
are especially favored with higher 
livestock prices. 


The current business recession has 
not been felt in Nebraska except in 
the building trades. Retail sales are 
up from 2% to 11% over last year. 

The business outlook in Nebraska 
is good, and we hope that the slight 
recession here in the building trades 
will ease with the coming of warmer 
weather. 


GEORGIA— 


Governor Marvin Griffin 


Tue general outlook for business in 
Georgia is good, despite reports of 
unfavorable business and economic 
conditions in other parts of the 
nation. I base this encouraging re- 
port upon recent figures which in- 
dicate business operations in Georgia 
last year showed continued uptrends, 
and the State Department of Labor 
reports no alarming unemployment 
conditions exist. Demand for goods 
and services continues to be high, 
and we hope any trend toward an 
increase in unemployment will be 
curtailed with the coming of warm 
weather. 


MARYLAND— 


Governor Theodore R. 
McKeldin 


Tue extensive diversification of 
Maryland industry holds the general 
business conditions in the state fair. 
At present the outlook is good and 
the time of upturn depends on large 
steel and shipbuilding orders. 


NEW YORK— 
Edward T. Dickinson, 


Commissioner of Commerce 


N EW YORK STATE has not been hit 
as hard by the recession as some 
other states, but unemployment is 
ominously high. The number of 
claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits climbed to 463,000 in 
April. This was double the total of 
a year earlier and the highest April 
level since 1956. Recent weekly re- 
ports indicate a small downturn in 
the number of claimants. The job 
situation in several areas in the 
state, especially those with concen- 
trations of durable goods industries, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Now— 
put 30,000 checks on one microfilm roll 


New dollar savings! New efficiency! New savings in 
storage space! All laid at your doorstep by the new 
Burroughs Micro-Twin. 


It puts the most images on the least film at the lowest 
cost in microfilming history—30,000 checks a roll. 
And, high-quality photography permits projection of 
images to maximum clarity. 

Automatic indicator reminds operator visually when 


machine is endorsing and not microfilming. New 
positive automatic feeder virtually eliminates over- 


Belle 


OFILM 


lapping documents and faulty endorsements. Exclu- 
sive indexing meter indexes to each 1/10 of a foot 
for rapid finding. Simple as reading a page number. 


Still more? You bet! Here in this advanced new 
Burroughs-Bell & Howell quality microfilming equip- 
ment you’ll find every protective and operational 
feature you could want. Available in combined recorder- 
reader units or as separate units. Call our branch 
today for a demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 


June 1958 
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is serious. The Buffalo, Syracuse, 
and Utica-Rome labor market areas 
have been designated as having a 
substantial labor surplus by the 
United States Department of Labor. 
Seven smaller areas are also on the 
list, including Amsterdam, Auburn, 
Batavia, Elmira, Gloversville, James- 
town-Dunkirk, and Watertown. 

The seasonally adjusted New York 
State index of business activity, 
which measures the total output of 
goods and services in the state, fell 
to 120 in March (1947-49-100), 10 
points below the level of March 
1957. 

The magnitude of the current slip 
in manufacturing already exceeds 
that of each of the two earlier post- 
war recessions. From the start of 
the decline in August, the state’s 
factory output index (seasonally 
adjusted, 1947-49=100) dropped 15 
points to 112 in March, a decline of 
11.8%. During the recessions of 
1948-49 and 1953-54, the index fell 
from peak to trough by 10 points 
(9.5%) and 11 points (8.6%) re- 
spectively. The March figure rep- 
resented the lowest point reached 


by the index since January 1952. 
Employment is also down substan- 
tially. There were 5,964,000 persons 
in nonagricultural jobs in March, 
159,000 below the March 1957 total. 
Manufacturing employment at 1,775,- 
000 was down 174,000 from the like 
month in 1957. 


MISSOURI— 


Governor James T. Blair, Jr. 


Busmess in Missouri is not good. 
I think any one man should hesitate 
to say what the immediate outlook 
is. I, of course, certainly have 
enough faith in Missouri to say the 
long-range outlook is good. 


INDIANA— 
Governor Harold W. Handley 


greatly diversified indus- 
try, balanced with her strong agri- 
cultural economy, has enabled her 


Some of the governors’ replies did 
not arrive in time for use in this issue. 


to adjust to the recent economic 
situation without great difficulty. 
Communities dependent primarily on 
automotive and home appliance pay- 
rolls have suffered some unemploy- 
ment. But the total unemployment 
has not risen much above 170,000, 
and our employment totals are high. 

This stabilized transition has been 
achieved, although the state is rap- 
idly growing. We are now 10th in 
population, and for six consecutive 
years we have been first in per 
capita plant expansion. Consumer in- 
come is strong, savings are increas- 
ing, debt is not excessive, and there 
is a sturdy feeling of serenity and 
confidence which looks eagerly to an 
early resumption of expansion and 
full production. 

With few exceptions the citizens 
of debt-free Indiana prefer a long- 
range national economic program. 
There is genuine fear of disastrous 
inflation and a persistent demand 
that government be decentralized and 
government grants be selective. We 
regard this as a natural postwar re- 
adjustment and believe it will right 
itself unless Washington is stam- 
peded into attempting desperate 
remedies. 


FUND 


OF EXPERIENCE 


The investment officer in your bank is a 
specialist. You rely on his experience to 
handle all the complicated details of your - 
investment portfolio. Rely on our FUND 
OF EXPERIENCE in helping to protect 
the resources of financial institutions 
against crime and dishonesty. Be sure your 
Bankers Blanket Bond carries the name... 


NATIONAL SURETY t sRPORATION 


Available through independent agents 
and brokers 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY © HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY © NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 
3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 
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i F T { NM A T i Cc Leaders of on-the-premises check imprinting equipment 
re) A T oO N since 1939 — Suppliers to ThriftiCheck Service Corporation. 


100 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Here's a desk nameplate you can 
assemble yourself. Available in ivory 
black, and natural maple, the letters 
are inserted in a plastic track, which 


is then easily fastened to the name- 
plate. Contact Rim Industries, Inc., 
721 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 


To help in the remodeling, re- 
arranging, or planning of new offices, 
the Wood Office Furniture Institute 
announces a portable kit which in- 
cludes 1,440 templates to help visual- 
ize separate offices or groups of 
offices quickly, and with precision. 
Size of the carrying case is 18” x 23”; 
included is a white board with black 
grid, scaled 1,” to the foot, or 5,924 
sq. ft. or planning area. A booklet, 
Office Planning & Layout, tells the 
complete story. 


Another WOFT booklet, Listening 
for Color, illustrates numerous office 


installation scenes, all in color. The 
effect of color on employee morale, 
general rules of color choice, and 
various themes are specific topics 
covered. For further information on 
either booklet, contact the Institute 
at 1414 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


American Charts Co., Atlanta, an- 
nounces their newest book of Simple 
Interest Yields. In two sections, the 
first portion of the book shows fac- 
tors and simple interest yields for 
add-on, true discount, and constant 
yield rates of 3% through 20%. 
Part two shows the factors required 
to produce simple interest yields of 
5% through 40%. Also included are 
monthly payment contracts from 3 
to 60 months, then at 3-month in- 
tervals up to 120 months. Each sec- 
tion is indexed; each page die-cut 
for quick reference. Contact the 
company at 3185 Maple Drive. N. E., 
Atlanta 5. 


Curt Teich & Company, Chicago, 
reports more and more banks are 
using 4-color, 3-dimensional post 
cards—some ‘‘jumbo” size—as mail- 
ing pieces and even annual reports 
to stockholders. Many variations 
can be devised, but most often a pic- 
ture of the bank’s exterior is shown. 
However, there is an increasing use 
of multiple photos, using entrance, 
interiors, or drive-in photos. While 
the idea is considered more appro- 
priate for mailers than for cards 
in lobby racks, it may also be used 
for business reply cards, business 
cards, and catalog sheets. The proc- 
ess is called Curteich color 3-D, and 
samples, prices, and a descriptive 
circular may be obtained from Curt 
Teich & Company, Inc., 1733 West 
Irving Park Road, Chicago 13. 


Olivetti Corporation has announced 
their newest manual typewriter, the 
Graphica, which automatically gives 
each letter the amount of space ap- 
propriate to its shape. Thin letters, 


PRODUCTS 


like “i” and “j,” are given minimum 
width; broad letters, like ‘“m” re- 
ceive maximum width. The result is 
like printing — right-hand margins 


j 


i 


appear as on a printed page, with 
no jagged margins. Particular words, 
sentences, and paragraphs can be 
given special prominence, if desired. 
The corporation is located at 375 
Park Ave., New York 22. 


The problem of copying pages from 
unusually large books has a new 
solution in a larger model Duplex 
Book Copier, designed by Copease 
Corporation. This Model B unit has 
a copying surface of 14” x 17” to 
provide copies of extra large pages 
or single sheets. A sponge rubber 
head adjusts to the book’s thick- 
ness; proper exposure is assured by 
the automatic timing system. For 
further information, write the cor- 
poration at 425 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 
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“WHO...us in the fertilizer business ?” 


“Why of course gentlemen. It is the fastest growing 
industry in America. Other profit-minded businessmen 
have gone into the production of complex fertilizer 
because of the rapid pay-out time on plants of this type. 
These plants are now turning out thousands of tons of 
this new fertilizer, both in this country and abroad, for 
a constantly increasing and permanent market. Only 
once in the past 40 years (1930-32) has consumption 
of commercial plant foods declined or held stable for 
more than a one year period. Only once in 18 years has 
the consumption of primary nutrients failed to increase. 
This persistency to increase, which economists call a 
long-term upward trend, is particularly striking in the 


fertilizer market. C & I will design and construct com- 
plete complex fertilizer plants capable of producing any 
desired tonnage. New economic frontiers do not remain 
undeveloped for long, and now is the time to consider 
complex fertilizer as an investment in an industry that 
has shown phenomenal growth since its inception. Dis- 
cuss your project with C & I—who can 
offer you complete marketing, distribu- 
tion data, and the benefit of their out- 
standing experience in this particular 
field. For more information on this new 
type of plant food, send for the illus- 
trated brochure on Complex Fertilizer.” 


THE CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 


® Designers and Constructors of Plants for the Processing of Ammonia + Available throughout the World 


NITRIC ACID © PHOSPHORIC ACID © AMMONIUM NITRATE ® AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE ® COMPLEX FERTILIZER 
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New Books 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1957. 
UNITED NATIONS. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 647 pp. $6.50 
paper; $8 cloth. More than 150 
countries or territories submitted 
their national statistics for this 
ninth issue of the Yearbook. East 
Germany sent a completed question- 
naire for the first time, and Czecho- 
slovakia’s data are back after an 
absence. Thus the book contains a 
wide range of statistics for the USSR 
and all eastern European countries 
except Albania. A chapter on inter- 
national economic aid has _ been 
added. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS 1956. 2 vols. 
United Nations. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York. Vol. I, $7; 
Vol. II, $1.50. The first volume of 
this seventh issue contains detailed 
data for 115 countries and basic 
summary tables. The second volume 
is primarily for users interested “in 


the broader economic aspects of 
external trade,” and presents sum- 
maries for about 93% of world trade 
based on data beyond the scope of 
the first book. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVELER. 
By Ruby Lee Adams, Nashville, 
Tenn. 63 pp. $1.45. The subject is 
money—its ‘“‘who, what, when, where, 
why.” Illustrations include drawings 
of money; many of the items are 
from the Chase collection. The book 
is dedicated to the late P. D. Houston, 
former president of the A.B.A. and 
long connected with the First Amer- 
ican National Bank of Nashville. 
Quantity prices are available to 
banks wishing to distribute the pub- 
lication to schools and libraries. 


THE BIG CHANGE IN EuROPE. By 
Blair Bolles. W. W. Norton, Inc., 
New York. 527 pp. $5.95. “Behind 
the scenes with the men who have 
made history since 1953.” 


Sometimes a politician succeeds by 
playing both ends against the tax- 


payer. 


Russia has frequent purges, but 
wait until she has one automobile 
for every three persons. 


A green light is what a pedestrian 
uses to get half way across the 
street. 


We want sound money, but we ulso 
want a dollar that can talk above a 
whisper. 


Prejudice is an unwillingness to 
be confused with the facts. 


If you get something for nothing, 
you can’t complain about the quality. 


We can find fault easier than we 
can find almost anything else. 


A back seat driver never runs out 
of gas. 


A person with an open mind takes 
a chance that some one will drop an 
idea into it. 
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Confidence 


in the growth of the Americas 


Symbol of Service 
Throughout the World 


THE GRACE 
ORGANIZATION 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by more than a 
century of experience in business and industry, 
continues to move ahead—in chemical process- 
ing and manufacturing . . . in basic industries 
throughout Latin America . . . in world trade, 
ocean transportation and finance. 


THE CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 

DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY DIVISION 
FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY DIVISION 

GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

GRACE LINE INC. 

GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 

GRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
LATIN AMERICAN PAPER AND CHEMICAL GROUP 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 

POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 

SOUTH AMERICAN GROUP 


If you would like a 
free copy of the 
Annual Report, write 
W.R. Grace & Co., 
7 Hanover Square, 

New York 5 


June 1958 


In 1957 the net earnings of W. R. Grace & Co. declined for the first time in five 
years, despite record sales and revenues. Among factors contributing to the decline 
were heavy developmental expenses and start-up costs, which are laying the foun- 
dation for the Company’s future growth. 


Grace’s long-range development program is based on confidence in the continued 
economic growth of the Americas. During 1957 substantial progress was made in 
strengthening three of the Company’s important lines—chemicals, paper in Latin 
America and ocean transportation. We are working in 1958 on plans and programs 
for further development in the years ahead. 


Details on the operations of the Company’s major divisions and subsidiaries and 
Grace’s plans for the future are covered in the latest Annual Report. 


Highlights of the Year’s Operations 


Year Ended December 31, 1957 


Sales and Operating Revenues.............. 


Net Income After Taxes 
Per share of common stock (Based on 
average number of shares outstanding) 


Preferred Dividends Paid................... 


Common Dividends Paid 
Per share—At rate of 


Current Ratio 
Net Fixed Assets 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share 


Number of Common Stockholders.............. 


Number of Employees 


1957 


$459,727,553 
$ 15,459,247 


$ 


$120,631,720 


2.5 to 1 
$207,546,424. 
$ 47.70 

24,539 
42,100 


1956 


$438, 136,637 
$ 19,785,020 


$ 4.41 
$ 936,498 
$ 9,828,042 
$ 2.30 
$108, 137,879 
2.2 to 1 
$163,888,582 
$ 46.91 
21,178 
44,800 


W. R. GRACE « CO. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


(9) Retail trade and food distribution are holding 
up very well. The same is true of most indicators of 
consumer demand except, of course, in the field of 
consumer durables. 

(10) Individual savings have shown a steady increase 
in rate. Personal income has been rising for several 
months. 

(11) Spending by state and local governments is at 
a peak, although in some areas the business slowdown 
may create a tax problem which will put a crimp in 
these programs. 

(12) Monetary authorities have moved frequently 
to ease money and show a willingness to go farther 
in this direction if necessary. (See at right.) 


Depressing Forces 


Indicators of an unfavorable kind are numerous and 
impressive. 

(1) The downward trend of business investment 
shows no sign of turning. Some estimate there is 
ample capacity to last for several years, especially 
if demand continues to lag. 

(2) Inventory liquidation, accounting for possibly 
two-thirds of the whole impact of the recession, con- 
tinues at a very high rate, and this has a tendency 
to feed on itself. 

(3) Rising wages have outrun productivity, and 
the power of organized wage-boosting makes it diffi- 
cult to lower prices and attract consumer buying. 

(4) Business losses, heavy taxes, and slim profits 
naturally inspire caution in business spending of all 
kinds. 

(5) The supply of housing seems ample, and the 
supply of consumer durables is more than ample. 
The automobile industry has troubles that will carry 
through the next models. Some 500,000 cars are unsold. 

(6) Public psychology, as shown in higher savings 
and liquidation of consumer debt, is not favorable 
to an early upturn in consumer demand. 

(7) In the foreign end we are running into stiffer 
competition in more and more fields. Russia is step- 
ping up her economic and financial competition, al- 
though her biggest exports are still words, trouble, 
and confusion. The turn-the-other-cheek doctrine, 
which has diluted our foreign policy for a quarter 
century, still prevails, but we have run out of cheeks. 
The recession in our foreign relations is at an all- 
time low, and the only remedy we can think of is more 
of the same determination to make ’em love us no 
matter what it costs. 


Tax-cut Pros and Cons 


Pro-tax-cutters say the effects would be immediate 
in more spending by consumers and business. 

Risky? Yes, but they feel that a cut might serve 
as a brake on some of the more fantastic spending 
ideas now being urged. 

Anti-tax-cutters say that lack of big Federal deficits 
means simply a resort to printing press money. They 
feel that tax relief would be good for business but 
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Actions by Federal Reserve to Ease Money 


ACTION 
Discount rate cut by 44% 
from 314% to 3%. 

Stock market margin re- 
quirements cut by 20%, 
from 70% to 50%. 
Discount rate cut 4% 
from 3% to 234%. 
Reserve requirements cut 
14% for all member banks. 
From: 20%, 18%, and 12% 
To: 1914%, and 
114% 

Discount rate cut 4%, 
from 234% to 244%. 
Reserve requirements cut 
14% for all member banks. 
From: 1914%, 174%, 

To: 19%, 17%, 11% 
Discount rate cut 44%, 
from 244% to 134%. 
Reserve requirements cut: 
1% for Central Reserve 
City banks*, from 19% to 
18%; and 44% for Re- 
serve City banks from 17% 
to 1614%. 

*14,% effective April 17, the other 14% effective 
April 24. 


DATE 
November 15, 1957 


January 16, 1958 


January 24, 1958 


February 27, 1958 


March 7, 1958 


March 20, 1958 


April 18, 1958 


April 24, 1958 


fear that any bill intended to relieve business would 
end up as a tax cut for individuals where most of 
the votes are. 

They believe that a cut in individual taxes would 
not necessarily stimulate consumer spending because 
the money would simply flow into savings. 

Also there is fear that a big Federal deficit now 
would weaken our international prestige because of 
the dollar’s position of leadership in a shaky world 
economy threatened by inflation. 

Farfetched as the idea may seem at this time, if 
Russia ever succeeded in persuading even a few of 
the free and uncommitted areas that the ruble was 
more firmly tied to gold than was the dollar, the Com- 
munists would achieve economically what they achieved 
technologically with their rocketry demonstrations. 

Inflation has never been a greater threat than now 
since the currencies of the world were cut practically 
adrift from gold and tied to the vagaries of politics. 
With hot and cold running wars the danger has steadily 
increased. We value highly the right to vote, as 
guaranteed in the Constitution, but a most effective 
“right to vote” is the right to exchange paper money 
for gold, and this right no longer exists here. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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